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'hat which is ever permanent in one mode of being is the TRUTH.—Sankara. 


Yori^^Ci. 


PREFATORY. 

The Dawn Society has u n Hertakon the >publicat ion of this .mapfi^ zinft 
|i'»m September, 1904; and the old series of the Datei., ends with'th© 
1904, number, after having ee iploted full seven veai% of its cxist- 
I The new senes is issued undoi the nme of the X>awn and 
\Uovm Society's Magazine, the editorial staff however remaining un- 
chfitgcd. The Dawn* Society of Calcutta which has for its President, 
N. N. Ghose, F. R. s. l, Edi^r of the Indian Nation,' arid for its 
Secretary, Babu Satischandra Mukorji, m. a.„.b. l., Editor of. this 
nijls^tzine, has already established its position as an import ant educational 
j^i iutio n. It has enjoyed the confidence and support of many of out 
Xfc distinguished countrymen, including men like Sir Gooroo Dass 
*?au('.ijec, Kt., Dr. Rashbehary Ghose, M. A, D. L., c. i. E, Hon’ble 
'* Justice Chandramadhab Ghose-, jHon'ble Mr. Justice Asutosh Maker- 
ee, IK. A., D. L, F. R. A. s., F. R. K E., Sistor Niveditn (Miss Marcrarot 
JiToblei, Babu Rabindra Nath Tagore. Dr. J. C. Bose, M. a., d. sc ..*c. i. e. 
uni Dr, P. C. Ray, d. sc. 

I The work that the Society has been able toido during the last feir 
df its existence is fully set ou]b iu the pages of the Dawn Shicieiiy 
< 1449 ^ and Riuiiri of Work for 1902* and for 1903. Those #W will 





by j>.w.uns ( prinboil on another 

page) of cduabiuiicti e? .i^e Sir Gooroo Dass Banerji, Kt., formerly 
Vice-chancellor of tjiio Calcutta University and a member of the l^jte ,, 
Indian ifniversities’ Commission, and of Dr. Eashbehary Ghose, v. a., 1 
D. L.,»c. I. E., one of our distinguished lawyers, publicists and educational- f 
ists of Bengal. ' , | 

• The Dawn and Dawn Society’s Magazifio ( new saries ) which is ! 
henceforth to be conductcd*by the Dawn Soci(% starts, therefore, on its 
new career under very favourable auspices. 


PART 1.. 

INDIANA- 


[ JV. B .—At the present day»wc, Indians, have hardly any real or exten-, 
sive knowledge about India, its people and its princes. Wo know almost 
nothing of the* actual condition of the teeming masses in the diffei - r ‘ 
provinces, of their social manner^ and customs, their languages, meai 
of livelihood, religion, education, or general character. !A.nd where thei 
prevails this widespread ignorance aliout each other’s concerns in 
community,'it is idle to expect that theise should be any effective bon 
of sympathy or unity, among i^p members. 'All our present anil 
is because of our living under a comtpon administration, which howev^ 
'ifi our ckse is not a growth frora within but a structure imposed froi 
without. Hence this sort of life requires to be strengthened liy a sti'-n 
internal unifying force such as is likely to grow’ among us from a more int 
mate* acquaintance with each other# actual wants and conditions ,iii hf 
It is intended therefore that the Indiarm portiqj^^H^the magazine jshopl 
contain articles dealing Vith facts and figures about India and its pc.opl 
and its ’princes, so that our countrymen and specially the younger genef! 
lion among them may become acquainted (as far as a magazine could \ 
expected to help them in the master) with their^ fellow-countrymen iC 
di^rent provinces, in the manifold circumstances of their lives. ] 



^ THE LAND WE LIVE IN. 

Few things arc more calculated to create in us a feeling of love and 
affection for India, our mother-land, and to dcvelope a brotherly symp/ithy 
for the countless millions who people it, than an intimate acquaintance with 
the land we live in. It is always best to acquire this knowledge at first 
hand by travel through tlve different provinces, by studying from our own 
personal observations, the conditions under which otir countrymen live, 
move and have their being, and Avith the facilHies for travel that modern 
railways and steamboats offer, there is no reason why every one who has 
the time or the opportunity should not do so. Young men in Europe and 
America generally supplement their university education by an extensive 
travel through foreign countries and our young men should impress upon 
themselves that without a tour through their own country at least, 
their education could never be complete, 

India has been called the epitome of the whole world. Extending as 
iB docs through about thirty degrees of latitude, it manifp'!<-‘< all difForopr 
aspects of natural scenery and dim ’ The burning''t . ’■h * • , 

as well as the extreme cold of the ;xp‘=*riency». neve. On 

one side, you meet with the most fei' » pi" ms m the face cf the earth 
blooming with vegetation, and on tin oid'wi, pa*died and a ul pUiieau\ and 
thirsty deserts killing plant and ai imal if' alike The on - ’ 

country has a total length of neail^ . lu thousand miles. In no ochev 
country do we find such a large , dx i oi buad s nil maguificviit riven 
scattering plenty and prosperity as they,run through hundreds of milcf 
before pouring their waters into the sea. The flora and fauna of the 
oiiiitry jMbricc a wide variety aud some of the finest and rarest types 
arc rajMfeso’ i*d. Tho ininer.il wealth of the country is eonsiderable but 
still wait to be developed. Nature ha's boon magnificently prolific in her 
unai ki'd gifts to us, but wc should net forget that kind mother as she is, 
I she ‘utiil gianiis her liounties at labcjur’s earnest call.’ ^ 

litdia has been compared by the late Professor Huxli'y to ‘the diamond 
t>u a pack ot cards, having a north arig’c at Ladakh, a south angle at 
(,ape CJumorin, a west angle npp^ tho mouth of tho Indus, and an east 
angle near that of the Ganges.’ .This may be the? more accurate ili'scrip- 
but the first ''iuipression on looking at a n^ap of India is that of a 
irregular equilateral triangle tho sides of which fall abqut 100 
miles of 2000 miles each ; or she may be described as a vast 

triangularmighty waters of 

tlo ^y the lofticibt) mountain 
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range on the globe. Along her extensive coast-line theire are very ’few 
harbours which might offer shelter to a hostile fleet; and a few miles from 
the shore, the Ghats and the Satpura range guard the country against any 
incursion far into the mainland. On her north-eastern or Indo-Chinese 
frontier, the Turanian hills rise in a succession of waves from a sea oi 
trackless forest; and on the north-west, she is shut oflT frbra the Asiatic 
mainland by the lofty Brahui and the Sulie^nau ranges. With these 
impregnable natural defences, India might be expected to withstand all 
hostile incursions. How then is it, one may ask, that ^through the few 
passes piercing the ramparts on her north-west and through the trackless 
wasteff of the watery deep, have come from time immemorial an endless 
chain of invaders and conquerors 'who have wasted the country and 
.trodden the children of the soil under foot ? The answer is not far to 
seek. We ii) ^t bear in mind that it is not the guns but the gunners 
Chat decide the issue of an artillery duel, that security depends not on iho 
.defences but on the defender^ TnfJia fell, because of the moral degoner- 

1 ‘ . moral regeneration her future ivould l 5 e 

The wjiolc* oour.tf} fhlK mi ij^hree natural divisions. The Himalayas 
or tbo of thw snoifirr »' :m a division by themselves. Next comes 

AryavarfH or tb*-* b.i ip it< the l iree great holy rivers, the Indus, the 
jc’-* <• >•' Ml Lru (‘ri» extending north and south from the foot of 

Wie Jiiroslnyas »o lh d • V.ndhyas and cast and west from the base 
of ihcd\..l'' nnU tu^ ' „ > inuges to the Siilienian. The third division, 
J|)&!^«hiaf*tya o>’ the SouiU< tableland, comprises the peninsula from 
the ViudhyisKP j ‘ ' morin where it tapers jnto the Indian 

ocean. These throe divisions with the outlying Indo-Iranian province of 
Beluchistan and the Indo-Chinese province of Burniah the iiKslorn 
British Empire of India. 

THE HIMALAYAS OR THE REGIONS OF THE SNOWS. 


e f The mountainous regions stretching in a continuous curve of ffte«3a,^ 
hundred miles along the I^^do-Tibetan frontier and enclosed within the' 


arms of the Indus and the Brahhiaputra are known to modortt gcogra- 
phera as the Himalayas or the ‘Abi^de of Sffows.’ The older limits as 



defined in the well-known lines of the poetf, 

contain within them othef^ ra^es which 
form conneoting links between the Himalayas proper ai'd .th©* 


mountain system of Asia. Within these limits, the Hime'ijifcj^ ’hikft It 
breadth varying from 180 to 220 miles and oonstituto th*'|n 06 fe | 

cloyated highland system on the globe ; the mean ekvaticn -jhr ot ^chfflcfc ^ 
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the entire length from the western limits of Kashmii to the eastern 
extremity of Assam being 17,000 to 19,000 feet, while no less than 40 
peaks attain heights exceeding 24,000 feet, the height of the loftiest 
summits of the Andes or the Alps. 

It is almost impossible to translate into language the awful Impres¬ 
sions produced on the mind by a view of the glorious sight that the 
Himalayas present. AbefUt the superiority,of the Himalayas, the ‘Snowy 
Range’ par excellence, in the grandeur and beauty of its natural scenery, 
we have the strong testimony of many European explorers. “It would be 
a task,” says Lieut.-General R. Strachey, ‘certainly fruitless, and probably 
impossible, to endeavour to estimate aright the conflicting claims to ad¬ 
miration of the scenery of the Himalaya and other great mountain 
ranges. If some elements of the picturesoue bit better found elsewhere, 
and if the softer features of hill, valley and lake be absent, yet nowhere 
can the Himalaya be surpassed in the magnificence and variety of its 
forests, or in the wealth and beauty of its Alpine flora, which offer to 
the traveller ever-changing and ever-renewed pictures, combining the 
charm of former memories with fresh conceptions of the wonderful, 
never-failing profusion of nature ; and to the student of nai<ural pheno¬ 
mena, of every description, surely no grander field will ever bo open than 
that presented by these mountains. * * * The extraordinary scale 

on which every part of the mountains is developed, the actual vast 
dimensions of the main features, the apparently endless succession of 
raugc af er i i ge, of ascent and descent, of valley and mountain top, of 
river, t<>r!‘ent and brook, of precipitous rock and grassy slope, of forest 
and cultivaLtd and, cannot fail to produce impressions of wonder, which 
are not iilccl) to be equalldd arid certainly will not be exceeded on any 
olh»rcnivi, Upon these mountain.s alone, of all ^on the earth, can the 
it (Vpiki *s be climbs their slopes, obtain at a glance a range of vision 
, extending five miles in vertical height, from 2,000 or 3,000 feet to 29,000 
^ foot above the sea, and see spread out before him a compendium of the 
1 entire vegeraiti i of the globb from the tropics to the poles. Here may 
Ahe eve, as it ‘ veeps along the horizon, embrace a line of snow-clad inount- 
ftw, such exist in no other’{»rt of the world, strctchi^ over one* 

third of the 11 < ire circle, at a ‘ distance of 40 or 50 miles, their peaks 
lowering' »ve a lea oi^inWyening ranges piled one behind another, whose 
extent on it he had'd is lost in tfic remote distance, and of which the 
ncarc-st nst w h im a gulf far down beneath the spectator’s feet, where 
may be seen the silver line that marks a livers course, or crimson fields 
of Amaranthl and the dwellings of man”. 
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But great as is the Himalaya in the grandeur and sublimity of its 
mountain scenery, it is still greater to the Hindu on account of its 
sanctity and its holy associations. It is the Devabhumi or the ‘land 
' of the Gods.’ The entire system of the Hindu religion is intimately 
bound'uj) with thei|e mountains. It wakes up in the Hindu, memories of 
his glorious past and reminds him of the day.s when to the mighty Bishis 
dwelling in its solitary caves and lonely uplands, the everlasting truths 
of the great Upanishads were revealed ; and later it was* in the Asramas 
of the great sages living in its glens that the JPuranas, ike Dharmashastras 
and the philosophies took their birth. Within its sacred precincts lie the 
sacred sources of the Ganges and the Jumna which, though at an almost 
unscalable l^eight and beset with rugged mountains full of difficulties 
and dangers, attraetcpilgrims from , every part of the Indian continent. 
From a glacier above the temple of Gangotri at a height of 10,300 ft. 
above the level of the sea, the Ganges takes itall-ise under the name of 
‘ the Baghirathi. The Gangotri lies to the north of a great cluster of 
snow^ peaks on the south of which stands the tempfo of Kedarnath and 
on the east that of Badrinarayan. During her earlier coui’se, the Ganges 
receives the* Jahnavi from the N. W. and subsc(iuent]y the Alakananda 
at Deo-Prayag, and 40 miles lower down, she forces her way through the 
mountains of Hard war. 

The Himalayas proper may* be divided into an eastern, a central and 
a western scctibn. The eastern division extends east and<^ est through 
North Assam, Bhu4<an and Sikkim, commencing at the point where the 
Tibetan river San-po suddenly disappears in a profound abyss and trav-^ 
erscs regions which have not yet been properly explored. The central 
section forming the Nepal highlands* cxlcnds frojpi th''ri\i IX^e-sta^aj 
tributary of the Brahmaputra, to the ri.ver Kali or Sjird.* lueh .‘orme? i 
the boundary between Nepal and the British iprovinccs cJ K vunauii and 
Gharwal. From this limit the western division streteh^h t to Mount 
j^anga Parbat (26,629 ft.) where the Indus suddenly btm'r -outhw.ard 
between Kashmir and Gilgit towards the plains of th<j Lhmjab. The 
central section contains‘the loftiest summits in the lljij-bivaj, and 
indeed in •the whole world, and tfafc western division dso boasts i 
number of high peaks scarcely inferior to those in the centre thi 

eastern section presents no peak comparable to these g'HuN. with the 
only exception of Kanohinjunga. * , 

The easternmost portion where the Brahmaputra bui into'liuli 
is inhabited by a number of fierce, lawless and wild i • >i5intain tribe*- 
living in small communities, under petty chiefs, knowing m I'.iw but 
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The good old rule, the simple plan 
That he should take who has the power 
And he should keep who can. 

The hostile spirit of these turbulent tribes combined with the rugged * 
and wild nature of ‘tlie country defeated all endeavours ^to penetrate into 
this .tract, and it was long a geographical puzzle how the vast waters 
carried by the San-po found an outlet, but ‘tho mystery has been s61ved 
by the native Indian explorers of the Survey Office and it has been 
definitely ascertaftied that,the river which rising in the vicinity of 
the Manassarowar flows* for about a thousand miles through Tibet as 
the San-po, or the ‘Holy River’ is knevvn as the Dihong in Upper Assam ; 
and under the name of Brahmaputra empties itself into ^the Bay of 
Bengal afte'r a journey of 1800 miles. 'Bhe bank« of the San-po for 
about Iv files from where i* plunges into a ravine to where it emerges 
as the Dihong is fertile and is inhabited by tribes called Lo-Karp the 
word ‘Lo’ meaning in Tibetan, barbarous. 

* (To he contirtiLcd.) 


THE PEOPLE OP INDIA: 

FOUR DISTINCT GRADES. 

An intimate acquaintance with the character and condition of the 
great mass of the Indian population is* absolutely necessary for the 
growth of a national or patriotic sentiment among^s. To talk about 
the people of India without having any definite idcM about them is but 
the expression of an abstract and ideal sentimeTO and therefore not 
likely So produce an^ actual results in the concrete world of facts. It is 
only concrete feelings roused by»concrete and definite objects that count 
,for anything in real life. *Now the firat step in descending from the 
abstract to the concrete is always^a division of the abstract whole into 
distinct ranks and classes. HencQ, an intimate and concrete' knowledge 
of flhe Indian people in their manifold^ aspects and relations involves a 
classification of the people according to their * language, race, religion,’ 
education, social customs, general (^racter and so forth. 

Now the first duty^g^the true 'Indian student is to obtain an insight 
into ^B G^racter of the different classes of the people with whom he 
has to deal. Characters of individuals can be studied in the ordinary 
intercourse of daily life ; but in order to study the general character of 
classes 4)f a whole people, it is necessary to* observe the effect produced ou 
the minds of different classes of the people by the operation of a general 
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and widespread cause, such as a general war or famine, or some innovating 
measures introduced by the Government. The attitude^taken up by 
different classes of the people towards such a general event displays some 
*6f their essential characteristics as classes of men. 

Anibng admini^stfativc innovations we may specially notjice the taking 
of the census, an operation whose effects may be noted throughout .the 
entire length and breadth of tSie country and whose comparative novelty 
to the people gives an added value as evidence of character to the 
attitude taken up by the people towards it. A ccnsiis, as we all know, 
is an operation by means ofc which facts and figuVes with regard to the 
people of the country under the distinctive heads of population, religion, 
castes, tribe,s, sex, age, language, occupation and so forth are ascer¬ 
tained, tabulated and comp«red together. Such an extensive operation 
requiring the people, as it does, to submit what appears to most of 
them a number of needless enquiries, must in its very nature affect the 
minds of different classes of the people in different ways. Those amor^ 
the people who aro ignorant and illiterate will very naturally suspec^ 
some mischief from such mysterious operations to such an extent as to 
offer resistance in some cases. While others who are so far advanced 


as to bo free from any real suspicion of mischief, but not advanced 
enough to understand the benefits that may accrue from the process, 
will for the most part remain apathetic and indifferent. The educated 
class again wh6 understand the value of a census will afford ready help 
to the authorities in the carrying out of its operations. Thus, we may 


expect at least three different classes taking up three distinct attitudes 
towards such a mealKe. And when we come down to the actual effects 


• * * • • 

of a census upon the Indian people we find our anticipations completely 
verified. ‘ . 


Thus, during a previous census, the Sonthals in Bengal were so ex- 
cited -t^f it was necessary to bring down troops. Tne Bhils, too, in 
fiajputana and Central India, who.are, as uncivilised as, if not more 
so than, the Sonthals, exhibited similar repugnance. In Bur^iah, wbere 
'many of the people are mhch less civilised than the bulk of the popula¬ 
tion on the mainland of India, gre^'apprehensions were aroused. The 
prolonged preparation and the fact that <the final counting was to bo done 
by night gave opportunity for absurd rumours to arise and spr^i^ among 
a credulous and superstitious population ; and while generally*he ideas 
related only to an additional tax in some parts of the country and these 
not the wildest or least civilised^ it was evidently feared that personal 
injury would be done to the inhabitants. In Frome, both in parts of 
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the district and in the towns of Prome and Shwaydoung, •answers to the 
enumerators were not seldom given from behind closed doors ; and it 
Would seem tlfat there really was an idea abroad that heads were to be 
cut oflP to serve as offerings to English nata, or media of enquiry «into 
the secrets of the /uture. Behind their doors, persons occasionally re¬ 
mained on th'e defensive, and in some cases in Swa^^dtoung, families left 
their houses to go and s!<?ep with friends for mutual protection. Iq the 
Ahmerst district, 89 families left their houses and fled across the frontier 
into Siamese territory. In the Punjab, there were the usual rumours 
current among the low.er and more ignorant classes and in the more 
backward tracts. The Government inquired ?or the first time into the 
number of families, and was therefore about to revive the obsolete hearth- 
tax ; and some of the Hoshiarpur Gujars went so far as to break up. 
their hearths on the day before tJie censtis. It recorded sex and age, 
and so wanted soldiers for its Kabul campaign and young -wives for its 
soldiers, insomuch that in one place the people hurriedly wedded their, 
marriageable girls to save them from impressment. Thus we; have 
ample illustrations from fact of the feelings of the first division of the 
people consisting of the illiterate and primitive races. • 

As instances of the apathetic and indifferent class in India we 
have the general mass of cultivators, artisans and other low class people. 
Thus during the same census, the people of Madras were perfectly in¬ 
different, the mass of the population, regarding it a§ the whim of the 
Sircar. Very few, '•'^en amongst the educated, understood the real object 
of the census. Hence there was general apathy. In the greater part 
of Bengal, the Upper Provinces, Bombay, and.Behar, no real apprehen¬ 
sions were felt by ^he people, though in certain places they indulged 
in vague and comparatively harmless rumours. *• , . 

Then, in the third di\iision, we have the better educated class aspiring 
after social distinction and pecuniary advancement through Government 
recognition either in the shape of litgh places in the Government iservi^e,, 
oiitof Gov|rnment titles, or in sbrae other form. ^ The ready aid afforded 
by this class to the authorities in the carrying out of administrative 
measures is partly explained by tb^r appreciation of the good intentions of 
the Government, and the usefulness of the measures themselves. But„that 
their Appreciation dT*^hch measures as the corajjilation of statistics and 
reports is not of a practical nature, and.that they are not sufficipntly im¬ 
pressed with the importance of such knowledge of the country as they 
afford, is manifest when we find that tjjie vast materials stored up in the 
•pages of Government Rhports, Publications, Statistics &c., have been 
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seldom used by Ihe people for any purpose. This comparative indiiferenco 
of the great mass of our educated men to the facts of the life of their 
own countrymen is but an indication of the general sphere of their in- 
, tere’sts, limited as they are in most cases to the narrow circle of families 
sects, or coteries. 

But over and above the three classes mentioned, we may refer to ano¬ 
ther • class of our countrymen consisting of some of the more advanced 
among our educated men, who, having imbibed the political ideas of 
England and other Western countries, aspire after similar rights and insti¬ 
tutions in their own country. But the discrepancy between these ideals 
and the actual political condition of their country, fills them with dis¬ 
content and leads them on to make cilbrts towards wiuuins for the 

^ o 

'people, rights and privilege^ moro^and more approximating to the ideals 
citizenship m the West. 

Thus, wo discover four broad divisions into which the entire popula¬ 
tion of India may be roughly classified in respect of their character and 
disposition : viz., first, the illiterate and primitive races ; secondly, the 
large mass of cultivators and mechanics characterised by apathy and 
indifference*; thirdly, the educated classes aspiring after Government 
recognition ; and fourthly, those among the educated classes who aspire 
after the political^ advacement of the country on Western lines ; so that 
whenever we speak of the pQoplo of India, we must not forget that the 
terra includes these four distinct classes representing four distinct grades 
of intellectual and moral dcvclopjpent. But in spite of these differences, 
we must note the general characteristic of the people at large in this 
•country under the head tiz., that they are easy to rule when treated with 
justice and firmness. 


BENGALI As SPOKEN BY THE BENGALIS.—1. 

w Dr.* Grierson remarks in speaking of the dialects of Bengal,—“Bengalis 
themselves, as a rule, kpow little about any dialect except thpt of their 
own home and that of Calcutta. Fe^ attempts have been made to system- ■ 
atically exanyne the main peculiarities of more than one or two of these 
dialects, and what little has been accomplished has been the work of Eng¬ 
lishmen, whose foreign status naturally debarred them from doing t|^ work 
as thoroughly as it would be done by a native of the country born with 
ears ready attuned to detect the slightest differences of pronunciation.” It ^ 
is a regrettable fact that the trut^h of this statement cannot be denied. It 
is not rare to find a Calcutta-bred graduate picking out Soottioisms from a 
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volume of Scott, *while he starts and stares on hearing tjie native dialect 
of Chittagong and rejects it as gibberish not worth the toil to learn. 
What is morl pitiable than that an educated Bengali can exchange 
thoughts easily with the natives of distant America or Australia.but 
needs an interpreter when brought face to face with an unfettered 
countiyman of his, hailing from, say, Purnea or Sylhbt.* • 

Every thinking Bengflli who has given ^tho least thought to the^ wel¬ 
fare of his country must be fully alive to the fact that a unification of 
all the different, sections of the Bengali-speaking race has become a 
matter of the most urgoiit necessity and importance* Now, in order that 
this unity may be at all possible and something real and not mere chaff 
without an atom of g^rain in it, it must be based upon a thorough 
knowledge of their feeEngs and character, of their language, mannera 
and customs. * 

The Government of India has lately inaugurated a linguistic survey 
of India and an enormous body of facts* has been accumulated furnishing 
specimens of all thd spoken languages of the different provinces of. India, 
and of all the dialects and sub-dialects of these languages. The volu¬ 
minous reports of this survey, though they form very excellent and 
instructive reading are not within the reach of all readers, nor have all 
readers the time or the patience to wade through the dry details of 
hundreds of pages of Government recor^ds. A summary of the results 
achieved, with illustrative extracts from the specitneijs, would no doubt 
rouse in us a sense of interest in the spoken languages of the millions 
whom we call our countrymen. Inquisitive students may supplement 
their knowledge by a direct reference to the o’ecords themselves ; but 
what is necessary that every educated Bengali should feel it his duty to 
devote his energies to an independent study trf his own inothpr-tongue. 
“For, indeed, the love, of our native language, what is it in fact, 
but the love of our native land expressing itself in one particular . direc- 
ion ?” To acquire a knowledge of this language, to study jts powers 
apd latent capacities, to discover the lines in which its future devel¬ 
opment should take place, to watcb that, the changes which it is 
going through just before our eyej are not corrupting its purity or des¬ 
troying its harmony, should ^ithout fail be the object of worthy ^ambi¬ 
tion every one oPBh. It has been worthily gaid by a great German 
scholar, F. Schlegel,—“The care of the national language I consider as at 
all times a sacred trust and a most important privilege of the higher 
orders of society. Every man of cduj^ation should make it the object 
of hjs unceasing concern,' to preserve his language pure and entire, t<> 
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speak ib, so fue os is iu his power, in all its beauty and perfection. A 
nation whose language becomes rude and barbarous, must be on the 
brink of barbarism in regard to everything else. A nation which allows 
^her language to go to ruin, is parting with the beat half of her intellec¬ 
tual independence and testifies her willingness to cease, to exist.' 

We pibpose to'give a few specimens of Bengali as spoken in the 
different districts of Bengal, and wo shall find that though there is an 
amount of difference between the dialects from district to district, yet 
there is a manifest unity running through them all. The structure of 
the sentences, the goiiwal groundwork of the dialects is the same, the 
only difference being in the individual words which have been formed 
by all possible modifications of the same Sanakrit^word, or of the same 
IVikrit root,' but the common origin is in no oaso too hidden to be re¬ 
cognised. It would be premature, however, to discuss this point at 
greater length here until we have seen for ourselves what the dialects 
actually arc. 

Beiigali is spoken over a wide area, the western “boundary of which 
comes down from the river Mahananda in the district of Purnea up to 
the foot of tithe Chota-Nagpur plateau. It covers the greater part 
of the district of Midnapur and that part of Singbhnm which is known 
as Dhalbhum. To the east, it runs a short way up the Assam Valley, 
taking in about half the districk,of Goalpara, and, in the Surma Valley 
it covers the whole of Sylhet and Cachar, as well as Mymensingh and 
Dacca, although here the ground is partly occupied by Tiheto-Burmau 
languages whose speakers are ^found in scattered colonies. Further 
south, it is found in Noakhali and Chittagong, and even iu parts of the 
hill-tracts of the latter districts and of Arakan. I'o its north, it has 
the Tibeto-Burraan languages of the Himalayas ; to its west, Behari; to 
its south-west, Oriya; and to its east TibetorBurman languages and 
Assamese. , On the borders of this tract, the language is observed 
tgi^duallyJ;o merge into the spoken tongue on the other side of the 
fi'cmtrer. Thus, there is very little differenoe between Bengali and Behcri 
in Purnea, the language fonsome miles being a mixture of the two tongues 
in varying proportions. Similar iSj -the ease between Bengali and 
Ammese in Goalpara ; and hotwoen Bcl^gaH and Oriya in Midnapur, . 

Bengali in its various dialects is the spokon lan'gtikge of about > forty-* 
four millions of people living within the boundaries as defined above. 
Beyond those frontiers there is a million of Bengali-spoakiug people 
scattered all over India either ascolerks or engaged in the practice of 
tho learned professions. In these capacities 'they Arc with in- the 
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Andamans and the Nicobars in the Bay of Bengal ; at the military 
itations in Baluchistan, and in the Native States where there is a de- 
nand for Bengali intelligence and pluck, but their number is the largest 
n Burmah where there are 208 thousand of them. It may be observed 
lere, by the way,* that while the speakers of all thg other languages of 
India or of the world, flock to Bengal for trade, there are very few 
ipeakers of Bangabhasha outside the limits^of their home, found engaged 
n commercial pursuits. The 45 millions of her votaries send not forth 
i single individual to takev part in the world’s commerce. We cannot 
lay that the spirit of adventure is not in then#; elU, how could they be 
bund all over the civilised world engaged in literary and clerical pur- 
uits, or lately as religious preachers ? But the fact is due, perhaps, to the 
ibsence of the commercial instinct. It is difficult tdvsay what on earth 
.here is to prevent a Bengali youth who can go forth as a clerk to ther 
iesolatc uplands of Uganda, or to endure the fatigues of a military march 
as postal or commissariat clerks ) in mid-winter, through the frost-bitten, 
itorm swept highlands of the Tibeto-Hiraalayan plateau, from going as a 
.rader to Bomba}', or still nearer home, to Agra or Lucknow. 

Leaving aside this digression, we proceed to examine the specimens 
)f Bengali as spoken in the various districts of Bengal. The specimens 
ire most of them translations from a common original. 

The first specimen is in the standard dialect of literature which is 
ihe same all over the country. * 

Standard dialect of literature (Calcij^tta) which is fhe same all 

over the country. ^ 

5!^{5 

■ ’iFfliirl 

Tf ^in:»rr*r « ^5rr5lr?f 

% 1 (?\ m c«rc*t 

f I ^ 

I, 

IwrsR I (?T 

c^tarr ^ ^t?n ^ 

Ttklc^ cini ^ I ^ ’fs 

f^ i 

<£i^x "srffir 'srtM'i 

’tt’% #rttt «rlii ^ 

s 
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I '«rbrfc^ m i 

<71 ’I1i3ft^ ^5t5t^( f*f^ ’fsR I fk% (7f g3:?[ 

. ^5t^?[ f^-51 (TfRr® ^t^c9R iFs^^tr 9tipT T^rs! c?r^!r 

^1 I *3^ 

5?!^ I f^Tl ^f^5R % 

^srtfvr^rt ^5t<7F ’f?rts mx ^?tif ^ ^ -ttwi tn?? 

'siTsnn c^tsRtfw "srtwt^ ^ I Tt^«i ^ 

'srW? ^tfw 55:Wrf, ^rwi 'srWot 

^SifS 1?^ I 

'4t^f?f CWJfc*lpf ; C^ ^iPlill 9^®1 'of^P( 

^tWTtfw*Pl1^ '«t3^ ’tt^ I <4?^ ^^sTT^F 1W®W '^pf^ 

^*llT7Rr '«[< 1% ? (TT ^tSTl 'Q ^’Rt^ 

c^ I (7r aFjf Tt^ «rc^ ^ta> ^t5t?r ^rtf^ 

'BitPnrl "strtTTF ’Tfwl t1%c^ i (TT f^-str^F ct <7r^ 

^vg 7^ isrtfsf ^w?f (7i^ ^ ^’RT?! ^srtsn 

Vf|[ 5Tf^j ^rc^rtf ^ T«r^« 

«fvrR ^FCR 5[t^ I (7T ^?R%5t?r Jp^fiTT 

5i«tf% art^T ^Ff^i crf^ratci, (7T^ <7f^ 

f^^»T c^t cg ni I ^fe^TST, ’isf! ^f5[ 'srW^f 

15r^ '5rt5 ^ 1%1| "sitc^ ^PFft jc^st^ i 

^ #lf^‘©' ^TtiTF ^M^^sTtsr k^tfk i* '©ns^^ 

'«it*(?rl CT 55rtT7rtw 'Stcsrt^f ^fk^fk 5rt*u i 

It will be seen that a very large proportion of the words used in |j 
above extract are pure Sanskrit woida with only Bengali conjugathi f 
SufiSxcs added on to them. Many of the other words also cai^, be refdi\ f 
to Sanskritic origin bu'lb they have undergone la unique change in t*|' 
process. But there is a third group bf \Yord8 whoso origin cannot P 
traced to Sanskrit and which are said‘by linguists to have developed,©^ 
of the old Prakrits sucTi as Magadhi. These Pralirits, it may be added, aii 
said to have existed as vernaculars side by side with Sanskrit in anciei]| 
India, and to be the sisters of Sanskrit and not her daughters. From th\ 
time of Pandit Iswara ChaiMra Vidyasagar and Babu Akshay Kuma 
Datta, the tendency has grown among Bengali writers to inoorporr 
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far as possible pure Sanskrit words in the language ; and in consequence, 
the proportionjjf Sanskrit ^ords in the written language is gradually in¬ 
creasing and the gulf separating the written dialect from the spoken 
one is every day widening ; and a printed page of Bengali is becoming 
more and more unintelligible to the illiterate public.^ This wouTd ulti- 
mat€jy mean a separation of the masses of the people from the educated 
classes. Whether this influx of Sanskrit words is a healthy sign of dfevel- 
opment of the language is a question which cannot certainly be decided 
way or the other* ofif-hand., European scholars, as a rule, are violently 
decrying it as a move in the wrong directio*. Mr. Baines says in the 
general Report on the Census of India for 1891, “the literary dialect 
is the product of what may be called the revival of learning in Eastern 
India, consequent upon the settlement of the* British q/x the Hooghly. The 
vernacular was then found rude and meagre owing to the absence of 
scholarship and the general neglect of the country during the Moghul 
njle. Instead of strengthening the existing web from the same material, 
every effort was made in Calcutta, then the only seat of instruction, to 
embroider upon the feeble old frame a grotesque and elaborate pattern in 
Sanskrit, and to pilfer froth hat tongue whatever in the way of vocabulary 
and construction, th4fbarned consider necessary to satisfy the increasing 
demands of modern intercourse. He who trusts to the charity of others, 
says Swift, will atwa 3^8 be poor ; so Bengali, as a vernacular, has been 
stunted in its growth by this process of cramming with a dlass of food it is 
unable to assimilate. The simile used by Mr. Beames i|i a good one. He 
likens Bengali to an overgrown child Uied to its mother’s apron-string, 

always looking to her for help, when it ought to be supporting itself.” 

* • 

The next specimcil is in the standard colloquial ( or women’s),dialect 
. of Calcutta. 

Standard colloquial diafect of Calcutta. 

W’T ^ ^ I ^ 

■, 

^ TO I ^ c’W, cf[ OT ^ i <m- 

I <71 (71^ C»n?^ <7ltl7R ffer ^(TTI ; ^ <71 

TO (TO ^ I TOt^ (71 Tots 

♦ttws (TO TO <7P^ TOf cy« I to TO TO (ti 

TOji,TOt?rTTO^ TO TO, TO 'TO 
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^ c’fa -sttn ’tfr^ isrtf^ 

♦r^icspsrcr^ ^ ctW^ ^n?rt«( c^^it?? c^ ^ 

, j -sTrsitr^ c^?r ^wir ^^c?r?r i <7 t 

^?f ’’IFWS C’t^I I f^ (7T ^ ctf^rc^ 

c’Hiif otV hc^ c^3t ^ ’f®ri ^sfl c^c^ I cw?:^ Tt^i, 

^ETtfsf C5W?[ -^FtCB^ CsW^r ^ 

C^iT ^r^tT 5^^ I FtT?r^^ t^CTf s^ 

Of, m ^trs ^t°v^ c»f, c*f, ^®rt^l wtt 

^srfWtTf ■?Ff% I ^5{t^ 4 Cf C«T ^ C^^FtF, ’ShZ^ C’lintfF I ^ 

^?r 'srt?:^ ^srt^ -jf?:^ i 

T? ^ C^ I • W C^ ^tF ^srl 

C^ 1 til^W5T Ft^FW C5r?F f^C®^,-?FCM ^Ft'Sir^ 1V ? (7f C^ff «f| 
; ^5t^ 1%C<I C^ C^ir ^ C«tBf f^CF I CT 

m 5in I ^ ^Tc^ %t^ ^(Ts ^rT’r^ i c^ ^ 

<ptei, of^, *fc^ '®rtf^ c^t^rf^r *iJl^l cst^ 

^Ft^t^^FfSTtS f^, 

'Brrc’rtw f%i cFRt?j >[?W cfW^ 

C^pt 'il^, 'SRf^ Ff^ lil'F CFf'S? fifC<1 I (7T '®lC<P «1CS, 

^ ^tcF^ '®rW?r ^ ^ cFfsrt^^i ^?ii CT^Ft^t? 

^Tt?ftWFtB5 FtFt§^ ^:bF; CFtSTt^I ^5 Ft^ FC?r C’TCFCF, 

C’ftlfFl 

The first thing that strikes one on reading the above extract is the 
companative absence of'-pure Sanskrit words and the large proportion of 
pure Prakrit words and yet the language is quite equally, if not more 
expressive than the standard b terary dialect. The other feature notifiig 
able is the frequent contraction of words. 

This dialect with slight variations is also spoken as we shall pres^t/jr 
see, in the dialects of Howrah, Hqghli and Nadia, ^and being the langVg^^ 
of the metropolis is gradually bein^ diffused through the other dist^v^ 
also, by the large number of people, who flock to Calcutta to earn t)pVc 
livelihood as traders, mechanics, labourers &;c., buu specially by the edlil 
cated classes who both from necessity and as a matter of fashion afiec 
the dialect of Calcutta. A Rungpur graduate-'teacher, for example 
while explaining a passage of ^the English text-book to a class of Noa 
kfaali bovs would not speak in his own dialect, because it would not b 
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perfectly intelligilble, nor in the dialect of the place because he does nob 
know it, but in the dialect of Calcutta, 

As the reftder \jill sec, the subject requires to be treated in a series 
of articles. We hope we shall be able to make the subject interesting 

as well as instructive to him. , 

• “ ( 'Bo he continued. } 


THE INDIGENOUS SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION fURSUED IN 
• BENGAL SCHOOLS TILL RECENT TIMES. 

Under the indigenous system, there we^e two classes of schools in 
Bengal—(1) the indigenous elementary schools—which may also be 
called common schools, or vernacular schools, or elementary Bengali 
schools ; and (2) the indigenous schools o( learning, or Sanskrit schools, 
or Chatnshpathis, or Tols. 

In the latter class of schools, the literature, law, philosophy and religion 
of the Hindus have been taught through the medium of the Sanskrit 
language ; while frbm the vcrnatsular schools, the great body "bf the 
people derived the chief part of the instruction they received. 

They were two separate classes of institutions, each •existing for 
distinct classes of people ; the vernacular schools for the trading and 
agricultural; and the Sanskrit schools, for the religious and learned classes. 

Hindu Society on a large scale might until recent times be said to 
have been divided into three grades : , • 

First .—Tne Brahmans who arc prohibited by the laws of religion from 
engaging in worldly employments, fo» which vernacular instruction is 
deemed the fit and indispensable preparation. • 

Second. —Those^castes wh’o, though inferior to Brahmans, were deem¬ 
ed worthy of association with them, or to whom*lhe worldly employments 
requiring vernacular instruction w'ere expressly assigned. 

Third. —Tho.'se castes who are so inferior as to be deemed, unworthy 
both of association with Brahman^j, and of those worldly employmenjis« 
fo» which,vernacular instruction was the preparation. 

Thus, vernacular instruction was cjiiefly for.the agricultural and com¬ 
mercial classes of Bengali Sociol^, the teaching of accounts being the 
ultimate object of vernacular instruction. 

The dlstribution^f vernacular instruction •amongst the different 
classes of native society, considered as commercial, as agricultural, or as 
belonging exclusively to neither, may be approximately estimated 
by reference to the following details.# Commercial accounts, were 
only chiefly acquired by the class of money-lenders and retail traders ; 

3 
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tigricuUural a(^.o'unt8 only by the children of those families whose subsis> 
tence was exclusively drawn from the land ; and both accounts by those 
who had no fixed prospects and who expected to gain their livlihood as 
writers, accountants, etc. 

The following table roughly shows the number of schools in which 
each sort of accounts was taught separately, or bott together, not very 
long ago in Bengal and Behar 


• 

< 

Commercial 

accounts 

only. 

Agricnltnral 

B accounts' 
only. 

Bot4i commercial 
and agricultural 
accounts. 

Moorshedabad ... 

7 

14 

46 

Beerbhoom ..." 

' 86 

1 

47 

328 

Burdwan 

2 

5 

609 

South Behar 

36 

• 20 

229 

Tirhoot 

• 

4 

8 

68 


The above table shows that vernacular instruction was chiefly sought 
by the class neither strictly commercial nor strictly agricultural; but it 
must be considered only an app1"oximation to the truth, for it is evident 
that scholars wTio wished to acquire commercial accounts only, or agri¬ 
cultural accounts Oiily, might attend a school in which both accounts were 

A- 

taught. Still, if the demand for both accounts was not general, schools 
in which both were taught would not be sojnuraerous. 

II. 

As regards the indigenous schools of Hindu .learning where the sacred 
Shastras were taught, the principle which secured and has secured the 
perpetuation of these institutions as long as the Hindu religion subsists 
and is professed by the mass of the ' people and by a majority of Jihe 
wealthy and powerful, is that it is deemed an act gi religious merit to 
acquire a knowledge of the Hindu ; Shastras, or to extend a knowledge 
qf them either by direct instruction, or by pecuniary support or assistance 
given either to scholars«or teachers. 

Hence, the privations to which the students submit in the prosocu- 
,tion of the prescribed course of study; the disinterestedness of the 
teaehelrs in bestowing their instructions gratuitously, with the addition, 
j always of shelter, often of food, and sometimes of clothing. Hence also 
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the liberality of landholders and others shown by occasional endowments 
of land and frequent gifts of money both to teachers and scholars on the 
occasion of funeral feasts, weddings and dedications. 

Another reason why the Hindu schools of learning have occupied so • 
prominent a place in the general system of instruction established 
throughout the country is that the language of instruction in the schools 
of learning has been regarded with peculiar veneration. It is the 
language of the gods — I All the learning, divine and human, 
of the Hindus Is contained in the Sanskrit language. Religion, philo¬ 
sophy, law, literature and medicine ; all the Icgming that enters into the 
daily practices of their faith and js connected with the established 
customs of their race, their productions of taste and imagination, and 
the results of their experience of life jind manners, ay are found in the 
Sanskrit language, and in that only as their source and repositoi^. 
Doctrine, opinion and practice, the duties of the present life and the hope 
of the future ; the controversies of sects and the feuds of families arc 
ultimately determinable by authorities which speak only through* that 
medium. 

Again, the Sanskrit language is the common medium oPcommunica- 
tion among the learned in the different countries and provinces inhabited 
by the Hindu race, however differing from each other in dialect, manners, 
and customs. A Hindu educated in the learning peculiar to his faith 
and nation, need not be, and is not, a stranger in any of them, although 
possessing no personal acquaintance, and although‘igqorant of the dialect 
of the country or province to which he may have proceeded. This has 
been found to be a great practical convenience hi the performance of the 
numerous pilgrimages which piety enjoins. By the same means also the 
learned productions of one province or counfry in time become the 
common property of all, the learned throughout Ijadia. In the Bengal 
schools of learning, youngmon both fVom the western and southern pro¬ 
vinces of India have been found till very recent times pursuing thar • 
Safuskrit studies,; and Bengalees, after finishing their studies in Bengal, 
have not unoften proceeded into the western provinces, for the purpose 
of acquiring those branches of learning which arc not usually cultivated 
in Bengal. Sanskrit is a pass-^vord to the hearts and understandings of the 
learned orthodox th/Sughout India. • . 

Lastly, Sanskrit is the source'and origin of all the Hindu vernacular 
dialects spoken and written throughout India. These dialects are 
numerous, are spread over a wdde surface,, are employed by populous races, 
akUd are thoroughly nationalised among those races, Learned Hindus 
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refer with prid5 to the nambor of langunges that have sprung from the, 
parent Sanskrit j and they derive from it their vocalics, their idioms, 
and their structure. Just in proportion as the use of the vernacular 
,dialects extends for the purposes of education and administration, will 
the value of Sanskrit be felt. It is the great storehouse from which, 
as intellectual improvement advances, those dialects will seek and obtain 
increased power, copiousness, refinement, and flexibility. 

III. (A). 

# f 

Thus, we have the Hind^u colleges or schools in which the higher 
branches of Hindu learning have been and arc taught; and the verna¬ 
cular schools in which the teaching of accounts, commercial and agri¬ 
cultural accounts, was doomed to be the ultimate object. Nor was there 
ojfiy mutual connection or dependence between vernacular and Sanskrit 
schools. The former were not considered preparatory to the other ; nor 
did the 'latter profess to complete the course of study which was begun 
elsewhere. They were two distinct classes of ihstitutions, as we have 
seen, each existing for distinct classes of society,—the one for the trading 
and agricultural, and the other for the religious and learned classes. 
They were so unconnected that the instruction in Bengali and Hindi 
reading and writing, which is necessary at the commcncenjent of a 
work of Sanskrit study, was seldom acquired in the vernacular schools, 
but generally iinder the domestic roof; and unless under peculiar 
circumstances, it was n‘ot extended to accounts, which were deemed the 
ultimate object of vernacular instruction. It follows that the prosperity 
.or depression of Sanskrit learning in any locality did not imply the 
prosperous or depressed condition of vertiaciilar instruction and that the 
two systems of instruction were wholly unconnected with and indepen¬ 
dent of each other. ,Thus, it was found by an officer deputed by tho 
Government that in that division of the “Tirhut district” which con- 
• tftined th« greatest number of schools of Hindu learning, there were 
np vernacular schools at all ; and in the whole district, the .vernacular 
schools were fewer, while the proportion of schools of learning was 
greater than in any other district. Oh the other hand, an unusually small 
number of vernacular schools was found in* certain parts of the Birbhum 
district which had np institutions of learning ; vvnile in the Burdwan 
district* where vernacular schools eompkratively abounded, there also the 
schools of learning were most numeroua 

Thus, we have established th,at under the indigenous system, there 
was no connection between the Bengali and Sanskrit schools of Bengal; 
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or between the Hindi and Sanskrit schools of Behar. Fo? the teachers, 
scholars, and instruction of the common schools were totally different 
from those of tlie schools of learning ; the teachers and scholars being 
drawn from different classes of society, and the instruction directed’ to 
different objects. . 


(B) 

We now proceed to give the reader some idea of the indigenous 83’s- 
tem of instructior; in accounts, to which we have already referred. It 
is necessary to premise that there wore four different stages in a course 
of vernacular instruction :— • 

(a.) The Jirst perio# seldom exceeded ten days, which were employed 
in teaching the young scholars to form J,hc letters of the alphabet on 
the ground. " 

(h.) The second period extended for two and a half to four years and 
was distinguished by the use of the palm-lea,f as the material oR which 
writing was perform*ed. * The scholar was taught to read and write ; 
and by frequent repetitions, he committed to memory the coivrie table, 
the numeration table as far as 100, the Katha ( a land-mea^ire table ) 
and the Ser table (a dry measure table). There were other tables taught; 
but the number of tables in use in Bengali schools varied in different 
districts. * • • 

(c.) (i.) The third stage of instruction expended from two to three years 
which were employed in writing on the plantain leaf. In some districts, 
the tables just mentioned, were postponcfJ to this stage. The first exer¬ 
cise taught on the plantain leaf was to initiate the Scholar into the simplest 
forms of letter-writiqg. 

(ii.) About the same time, tlje scholar was taught the rules of arith¬ 
metic, beginning with addition and subtraction, but,multiplication and 
division w’ere not taught as separate rules,—all the arithmetical, processes 
hereafter mentioned being effected by addition and subtraction, with th» 
aidof a multiplication table which extends to the number 20, and which 
was repeated aloud once every morning, by the whole school and was flius 
acquired not as a separate task by «^ch boy, but by the mere force of 
joint repetition and mutual imitation. 

(iii.) After addition^nd subtraction, the arithmetical rules taught 
divided themselves into agricultural and commercial. 

The rules applied to agricultural accounts explain the forms of keep¬ 
ing debit and credit accounts j the cal<)ulatiou of the value of daily or 
monthly labour at a given monthly or annual rate the calculation of 
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the area of land whose sides measure a given number of kfith^s or 
bighas; the description of the boundaries^of land, and the determination 
of its length, breadth, and contents; and the form of revenue accounts for 
a gfven quantity of land. There were numerous other forms of agricul¬ 
tural account, but the above have been given for purposes of illustration. 

(iv.) The rides of commercial accounts explain the mode of calcu¬ 
lating the value of a given number of seers at a given price per maund ; 
the price of a given number of quarters and chhataks at a given price 
per seer ; the price of a tola at a given rate per chhatak ; the number 
of cowries in a given nunq}>or of annas in a given number of cowries per 
rupee ; the interest of money ; and 4 he discount c||argeable on the ex¬ 
change of the inferior sorts of rupees. There were other forms of com¬ 
mercial accounts also in cdthmon* use, and the above are to be taken as 
illustrative only and not exhaustive. 

(d.)^hQ fourth and last stage of instruction generally included a 
period of two years, often less and seldom more. The accounts briefly 
and superficially taught in the preceding st.age were now taught more 
thoroughly and at greater length. This was accompanied by the com¬ 
position of business letters, petitions, grants, leases, acceptances, notes 
of hand, etc., together with the forms of address belonging to the differ¬ 
ent grades of rank and station. 

• 

When the scholars had written on paper about a year, they were 
considered qualified to engage in the unassisted perusal of Bengali 
works, and they often read at.home such productions as the translation 
of the Eamayana, the Mahabharata, etc, 

(C) 

(a.) In the vernacular schools, all that the scholars learnt was from the 
oral" dictation of fhe master. Not only were printed books not used 
in those-schools, but even manuscript text-books were unknown. And 
although what is communicated orally must have a firm ^seat in.pthc 
merffory of the teacher and will., probably find an equally firm seat in 
the memory of the scholar, yet instruction conveyed solely by such 
means must have a very limited scope.. For it is clear that the system¬ 
atic use of hooles, although in manuscript, muscT do taken to be a great 
step in advance, accustoming the minds of the pupils to forms of regular 
composition, to correct and elegant language, and to trains o!' consecutive 
thought, and thus aiding both ^to stimulate the intellect and to form 
the taste. 



(6.) The principal written composition, which the sclfolars in verna- 
onlar schools learnt from the oral dictation of the master was the 
Saraswati Bdndana or salutation to the goddess of learning, which 
was committed to memory by frequent repetitions, and was daily recited 
by the scholars in a body before they left school,—all kneeling with their 
heads bent to* the ground and following a leader or* nlonitor id the pro¬ 
nunciation of the successive lines or coy plots. Another written com¬ 
position used in the common schools, and that, as we have printed out, 
only in the* way of, oral dictation by the master, consisted of a few of the 
rhyming arithmetical rules of Sy^hankar, a^writer whose name is fami¬ 
liar in Bengal, without any one knowing who or what he was, or when 
he lived. It may b(f inferred that the rhymes bearing his name were 
composed, before the establishment of the British rule in this country, 
and during the existence of the Musalman power, for they are full o^ 
Hidusthani or Persian terms, and contain references to Mahomedan usage 
without the remotest allusion to English practices or modes of calculation. 


(c.) With the exception of the multiplication tabic, the rhyming 
arithmetical rules of Shuhfmnkar, and the form of Address to Saraswati, 
all which the younger scholars used to learn by the mere imitation of 
sounds incessantly repeated by the older boys, without for a long time 
understanding what those sounds conveyed ;—with these exceptions, the 
Bengali schoolboys learnt everything tha^ they did learn, not merely hy 
reading, hut hy writing it. They read to the master, •or to one of the 
oldest scholars, what they had previously written ; and ^hus the hand, the 
eye, and the ear were equally called into fequisition. 


This appears preferable to,the mode of early instruction now current 
among ourselves, according to which the clemcyts of language arc first 
taught only with the aid of the eye and the o.ar, and writing is left to be 
subsequently acquired, of is given a subordinate platee. It would thus 
appear that the statement which rejcrcscntes the indigenous s^'stem as 
teaching only by the ear, to the neglect of the eye, is founded on a mis- 
apptehensiwn ; for, how could the aid of the eye be said to have been 
neglected when, with the exceptions above-mentioned, nothing appeared 
to have been learnt which was not rendered palpable to the sense by the 
act of writing ? It is j^ost unnecessary to add that the use of monitors 
or leaders has long prevailed^ in the common schools* of India. 
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THE INDIAN SYSTEM OF TRAINING WORKMEN FO*R THE MANUAL. 

INDUSTRIES : ITS ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES : 

SOME IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS. 

, I. General. 

T}io native system is in practice that of a rigidly dosed trade-guild. 
It prevents the ntimber of artizans in anyone trade becoming unduly 
large and protects the members of the caste from the pressure of compe¬ 
tition in India itself. This advantage is more than counter-balanced by 
'the fact that the artizans are cut off from the rest of the induRtrial world 
and continue to pursue the most antiquated Inethods of working, notwith¬ 
standing that they have long been superseded everywhere else. 

II. Mistries or Master Woricmen : Their System of Work. 

In the many different varieties of industries, each native workman is 
«acquainted with only one industry, or a branch only of one industry. 
The best men among them are generally called mistries. These men 
have long experience in work and generally possess a better knowledge 
than the others around him. Such mistries generally get more orders 
from the public than the less qualified artizans. To execute them all in 
time, the inistry takes the assistance of his men whom he engages on 
daily wages, sometimes on monthly payment. The wages generally are 
from annas three to Rupees one and annas eight a day. Annas twelve 
is generally paid to all good workiUn, and annas fourteen or more, to the 
best workmen .according to their merit and the nature of the work they 
will have to do. 

III. Their Places of Business : The Apprentice System. 

These mistries, wi^h a few workmen of their kind, have their working 
places called shops, in bazars or in some public places along the roadside. 
They generally seek verandahs of houses, empty stables etc., as suitable 
places for work. They do not have sign-boards of any kind. They will 
supply tools, etc., for the workmen under them. To attend to other 
’^business in the shop, such as cleaning, etc., the mistry engages the sons 
of poor artizans aged from nine to twelve or more. Boys so,,engaged are 
what are called apprentices. Every mistry who conducts bnsintss inde¬ 
pendently has a few such apprentices.* 

Each caste has its own industry ; very rarely one casteman takes up 
the industry of another. Workmen always prefertheir own caste appren¬ 
tices 'as they find them useful as servants to look to their domesic affairs 
also. Thus the Indian master workman usually employs a certain number 
of his relatives and a certain itumber of hired men belonging to bis own 
caste. The arti^s, therefore, belonging as they do to certain castes and 
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sub-divisions of castes, outsiders ‘have practically no chance of learning 
particular tradps. 

IV, The Apprentices. 

There will be no working place of a lhaster-workman, however^ small 
it may be, wi^oul there being at least one apprentice.. All mistries who 
are known to be skilled workmen will be voluntarily offered by other 
workmen their sons for admission as apprentices in the shops. So there 
is no lack of supply of apprentices. 

In the beginning, appreiftices are admitted free, and no fee is charg¬ 
ed ; neither the boys demand anything frord the mistries ; but some of 
the ordinary workmen who conduct' an independent business will be 
in need of a few apprentices, and they will even offer a small amount as 
monthly stipend to each of the boys.* The sons of* very poor artizans 
and very helpless artisan boys who are need of pecuniary help gene¬ 
rally seek admission under such workmen. Thus, they arc taken free 
in the beginning foj abput six months or one year ; then they will be 
paid stipends rising from Rupee one to Rupees ten, according to their 
ability in work. They are admitted when they are eighji, or ten or 
twelve years old, and they remain as apprentices until their eighteenth 
or nineteenth year. Artizan boys very rarely go to schools ; their first 
education after their attaining a suitable age is to seek a place in some 

workshop and become an apprentice. * 

• • 

V. The Training of Apprentices.* 

ft 

The first business the apprentices are? made to learn is the cleaning 
of the tools &c., and to supply workmen the tools*they require while they ‘ 
are at work. A bc^ begins to work at eight or so, or even earlier, the 
preliminary education he has to receive varies according to thd nature 
of the work to be done. Thus, a carpenter’s son is given a block to plane ; 
a goldsmith’s child is given a piece of silver to hammer into a bar ; a spin¬ 
ner’s daughter has to disentangle a knotted skein ; and a dyer’s son to pound * 
some of th% vegetable stuffs. Thus, after serving for a number of days, 
the apprentices cppie to understand . the names of tools and their use. 

If they can find snUll intervals of leisure, they even try to-use some 
of the tools in the same manner as they have seen the mistry or 
master-workman and oSEfer workmen using them.* Thus, gradually and 
by constantly observing different ‘ workmen while at work, they g&in the 
power of imitating some of the simpler kinds of work. At this stage, 
the apprentices are given a small stipend qf Rupees two or Rupees three 
on account of a special taste^ shown for the work ; and thus the mistry 
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makes use of them to execute simple orders. In this manner, their know¬ 
ledge increases through constant observation and practi9e with almost 
no teaching whatever. These apprentices, after some practice like this, 
come out as workmen acquiring merit as skilled workers, according to 
their superior tas^e tfor their work. ' . 

This is the common system of teaching apprentices ; they are made 
to learn everything by themselves. The advantage they gain by being 
apprentices is that they are indirectly compelled to observe all that is 
being done by the workmen, in the course of Assisting them. “What eyes 
see, the hands will do”, is frequently repeated to apprentices as a sort of 
a proverb. It is all by the apprentices’ own efforts and perseverance 
plus the knowledge gained by observing their master at work that they 
become good workinen—sometimes better to a certain extent than their 
own master, if they are possessed of a greater talent than the master. 
Here, therefore, there is this very great advantage of the apprentices 
carefully observing all that is being done by the mistries, and thus 
gaining the power of imitating their style of work. 

Vl.r> The Disadvantages of the Existing Apprentice System. 

Ist —^The apprentices are treated more or less like servants being made 
to do all their master’s private works which do not concern them. 

Snd.—-They are not given a general education. 

The bbys by being apprenticed to an Indian workman, 
whether good or indifferent, learn only as much as their master does, 
and very rarely more. An educkted boy, educated, that is to say, up to 
a certain point, will probably make a better handicraftsman than one who 
has had no education whatever, inasmuch as his training would teach 
him to' use his brain in bis work as well as his hands ; but it is an un¬ 
doubted fact that •to really make a good mechanic early training is 
necessary,' and the bty must be taken in hand very young. The hand 
dnd eyi of the would-be mechanic must be' trained while he is still 
young, quite as much as the brain of the would-be scholar. ,,Further, if 
tfab apprentices recruited’ under the existing Indi^ system . are edu¬ 
cated properly, they would understand what is requhlro for thi^^market 
here, and what for markets abroad. 

Some artisans who really understand the value of education are, how¬ 
ever, so poor that they cannot get their sons educated ; and some of the 
veiy few middle class people among artizans educate their sons, but not 
with a view to develop their own trade. Where these are able to pass 
an examination in general education, they try to seek for appointments, as. 
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c^rks, and entirely to neglect the trade of their fathers and grandfathers. 
They, soon begin to think that it would be beneath their dignity to sib 
with workmen and do work. Thus, all classes of people, if they receive a 
little literary education begin to think low of industry. If educated people 
are to be common* among the artizan classes, 1 a|n sure the ftianual 
industries will be respected and it is through want of this that they are 
deteriorating. • * 

^th .—Indian artizans pursue veiy primitive methods of conducting 
business. They only work ^ order and have seldom anything in stock 
which would enable on outsider to ascertain* the possession of unusual 
skill. The Indian artizan is very conservative and is not likely to change, 
except when employed as a workman in a workship or a factory. 

Indian workmen, whenever they dg any new worl^ prepare no regular 
working design of the work they are to do. They are accustomed eiv 
tirely to do things from memory. This does not mean that the Indian 
workman is unable to prepare designs on paper ; but they havje so cram¬ 
med up the business‘that* they think it unnecessary and a mere waste of 
time to do so. There are some workmen who generally make sketches on 
walls, either in charcoal or white chalk, if they arc to begin ady elaborate 
work. All workmen are not able to make designs on paper ; but there 
are some workmen who cannot express in drawing, their ability in work, 
and yet do very gt)od work. There are others again who are able to design, 
but are not able show originality. Lastly, the best craftsmen are able 
to produce original designs adapted to the purpose^ for which they are 
meant and to execute them. * 

* • 

VII. ADVANTAGES. OF .THE INDIGENOUS SYSTEM. 

* 

(a) From his infancy a boy sees the ways o!^ his father or a 'relation 
to whom he is apprenticed; and just as he speaks, his mother tongue 
with facility, so also he can do the business of his father’s with facility, 
which he cannot acquire in any other branch of industry, just as be cannei; 
ordinarily Require a mastery over any other language than .his mother 
tongue. If he takes to a different lipe of w^k, he would require a long 
time to have an insight into it ; while in the trade which his fathers have 
followed, he is alw'ays at home.* So that if he takes to a new line of work 
and becomes unsuccelifEll, he acquires skill in neit^ier his family-trade nor 
in any other. Instances are on record where many have left off *the inr 
dustry which they had tried to learn and fallen back upon their ancestral 
calling. Again, a boy having a good l^nowledge of one branch of jan 
industry can easily acquire facility in working atlother branches of the 
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same industry. ^ For instance, a man having a complete' knowledge of 
carpentry—which is his ancestral calling—can work as a fitter, a potter, 

a moulder, and so on, with very little practice in the new arts. 

■ 

Ih) Thus, the indigenous system is well suited to Indian family life. 
Indian Slpciety is, so constituted that the facility an artizan acquires 
by inheritance is a decided advantage when havd-work is to be produced, 
and where his proverbial patiedee has to be practised in producing results, 
which have proved themselves entitled to the admiration of the outside 
world. The knowledge and the practice an Indian artizan acquires is truly 
and literally instinctive. Fc^f instance, the facility with which the Bombay 
Patvekari produces the several gold and silver braids and tapes with 
the help of his toes and fingers is simply marvellous ; the clever designs a 
*‘bandhana” woman "f Bombay produces on a silk handkerchief by tying 
knots often without the help of stencils have been universally admired 
and the apparent ease with which a wood-carver produces elaborate 
designs with a few primitive scoopers is a process very interesting to 
watch. If Indian workmanship is thrown into general or unrestricted 
competition with machine-made articles, India will suffer in her reputa*- 
tion as the Ihome of some of the most world-renowned art-wares which 
at present adorn the palaces of princes of foreign countries. Already 
the old arts of India have gradually deteriorated in competition with 
the out-turn of the modern factory system ; and the middleman through 
whom all trade* has of necessity passed, anxious only for his immediate 
profits, has done nothing to assist the artizan, but rather the reverse ; 
for, by encouraging the productidn of cheap, inferior work, he has gradu¬ 
ally destroyed the high reputation which the handwork of India hither¬ 
to enjoyed. What is required, therefore, is to take measures to better fit 
the artizan of this country to meet the stress of Western competition. 

< - [To be continued.] 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Readers of the Indiana portion of this Magazine, whether subscribers 
or not , arc hereby called upon to c 5 -operate with the authorities of the 
Dawn Society in making researches into matters Indian in the manner 
laid down in Buies specially framed for the purpose.' Such Readers shall 
be called Recognised Readers and shall be treated as Recognised Members 
of the D^wn Society. The Rules provide that they shall be eligible for 
Medals, Frizes and Certificate^! to be given away to the winners or thein 
representatives at an Annual Fnblic Meeting in Calcutta, 



PART II. 

TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 

I. WHO IS TO LIFT OUR ARTIZAN CLASSES? 

JSvery one of us is so much prc-occupied with his own business, and has 
so little time and energy to devote to others that it seems that the only 
answer to the question I have raised is the negative one—'certaiuly, none 
of us, children of 4 he soil, the bare truth is that the vast body of 

the non-productive classes among us—among $vhom I count the English 
school and college-educated populatiqn of the country—this vast body 
depends for their very existence upon the prosperity of the agricultural 
and artisan populations. These last Oire the only prq^uctive classes—the 
producers of material wealth ; and although man does not live by- 
bread alone, neither could it be said that he could do without it. 
So far, then, as the question of bread is concerned, the non-productive 
classes—the great t>ody’ namely, of lawyers, and doctors and teachers 
and servants, &;c.—these are dependent upon the productive classes 
for, their support ? Could wo then remain mdififerent tc? the fate of 
these poorer, these humbler classes, whose toil produces for us the 
daily bread of which we eat ? Who, then, is to take eaire of ^hese 
humbler classes—^our mechanics and craftsmen and our agriculturists ? 
If it is not ourselves, the educated non-productive classes—who will, or 
who ought to ? If we must leave these people alone~what are we good 
for in this world ? How could we expect ^ to live, we who produce nothing 
for ourselves, but have to depend upon our craftsmen and the peasantry 
for our support ? Ah ! but it is the Government who will give us our 
living—says my objector. Yes, it is always the Government that will do 
all manner of wonderful things for us. But the Government, if you please, 
derives its income from these very classes we have been considering, 
mz.f our artisans and the peasantry. So that we come ^back td the d 14 
question,— are we really good for ? Let the Government take care 
of us—the educated classes—our wives and our children ; and let the 
Government take care also of the ^ uneducated classes who produce the 
material wealth of the counlry ? In other words, let the Government 
take care of the business of production, and alsd of apportionment of 
the country’s wealth. And let the* only part assigned to us—the educated 
classes be—Government service—or, for that matter, service in some 
form or other. 



emor, and vainly hope that their example will lire the masses to rise up 
against the aifbhotiBes as the French people did in the Revolution—as if 
a revolution on such lines, were possible in an age of quick-firing guns 

and magazine rifies. 

« 

if^this represents a true state of things in Russia, rurely the pheno¬ 
menon i» worth serious study—both by the rulers heih and the educated 
section of our population. The same causes produce the same resultif and 
what has happened in Russia may happen in India—under same or similar 
conditions or circumstances. . 

Twenty years ago, the peasantry, ignoraht, superstitious and socially 
crippled by the effects of sirfdom bore their lot resignedly as part of the 
eternal and immutable order of things, against which it would be sinful 
to murmur and criminal to kick. But all this is 'changed to-day. The 
slow spread of elefnentary and technical education, the creation of a 
numerous class of artizans and factory hands, the careful organisation of 
the working-men, the propagation of socialist doctrines which have filter¬ 
ed down from the intelligent layers of society to tl\c masses are among 
the principal causes of this noteworthy change. 

Now, tli^re is also another explanation for this state of things ; while 
the people have been growing, the Russian administration has been mono¬ 
polising every domain of activity and thwarting every attempt at pro¬ 
gress. In India, there is no fear that the Administration would thwart 
us at every step; the conditions of political life in Britain would after all 
serve as a wholesome.check upon any conceivable attempt of the kind. 

But the real ^ar is that the people of India might refuse to grow; 
they might bear their lot in life resignedly as part of the eternal jand 
immutable order of things. There is lihe danger, evidently, of a certain 
section,of our people revnaining for ever,'confining themselves 

only to words, as the result of emasculation by an excess of culture and 
refinement. We do not want in India the fi^rst, the third, or the fourth 
plass of ,men, according to the classification I have given above ; but we 
want people who would try to raise the level of thought and life among 
the Indian masses—the lower classes, our artizans, labourers and Agri¬ 
culturists. The question is. Are .the educated section among ue— 
noblemen, lawyers, doctors, authors, official^, etc.—prepared to accept this 
high ideal and seek to realise it in life ? ProbiJs^ly—the present answer 
to the.question would be in very many, cases—a decided ‘No*. It would 
take a lot of time to familiarise ourselves with the idea of working for the 
o,rtimns^ mechanics and agriculturists. 



PART IIL ( EjtgUsh Portiort.) 


extracts from the Writings of Recognised fliembers of 
the Dawn Society in its two weekly classes. ^ 


{ N. B. Tli« t^o chief disiierata ia the edacatiomal programme ol tihe cdantiy 
viaL, a of moral and religious training as well as a course of training in th< 

<cou ceptiop of dnty~ w^ich~' eyery ' man owm to his country and hisfieople are sough 
to be supplied by the Society in its Moral and Religious Traming Glass ao< 

its General Training Class respectively^ Only such sutgects are seated for lecture! 
as are of general or practical inter est, .all p olitical inattOT Idling excluded. ilemW 
4tteudihg~'ai least sixty per cent. oFEheae lectures and submitting to other conditidhi 


iof discipline and training are called Recognised Members. Recognised Members an 
required to take notes of these lectures, write out the substance of them in vba' 
are called Record-boo^s, supplied free of charge to such members. frame question 
|/afters ( which are also printed) ou the sut^'ect-matter of the lectures delivei*ed 
aud hold discussituis on the basis of these question-^pers. The Record-books beinj 
jthe prop^ty of the Societiy, they have to be duly issued by the Literary Secretar; 
to the Recognised Members who have to return the same within a given member o 
'days from the date of issue. It is the duty of the General Secretary of the Society 
-assisted by other workers, to look over the Record-books, guic^ members in'tbei 
preparation and submit these to the Prssident of the Society for' occasiona 
inspection. ] 


'w. ' 

(1). The Late Ds*. Mahendra Lai Sircar, m. d., r. l., c. i. b. : 

k Studx. 

{ Extract from the writings ef a Fourth-year { B, A. Class } student 
m the General Training ClasS' ] 

Dr. ^Tahendra Lai Sircar, one of the greatest, men of the land has .reoentlji 
passed away from our mids^ aud it’is meet that we should do reverence to the 
memory of.suchm man. But the best way of reverencing great men is to appreciate 
their greatness with a vis^ ^o mould our own lives. Therefore it is proposed in the 
present discourse to dihie some lessons from the life of. Sircar which may guide 
us in onr. own lives. 

Dr. Sircar, as we well know, was recognised by the Government and adoined 
with titles aad hououts. Mut >that does aot^ Iniag out his true greatness befoi^ 
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ii« for officiaf ricofbition is not the measure of tnit greatness. It is onl/ the mob 
srb^ judge of the worth of a mau by the glitter of his external honours whiob depend 
wholly on the recognition of others, and which are therefore quite different from 
true greatness which is something intrinsic. The recognition of a great man depends 
hpou the seceptive capacity of the recognixing mind, and the* word, mo&, as used 
above, d&igoates the cli^ of men whose inner capacity of judgment is very meagre 
and who tbemftwe have to look t6 others for their opinions and * judgments. This 
questidn of the appreciation of our o^^n Zeroes has a vei'y important bearing on our 
national progress. For so long as our conception of greatness );fmain8 as it is, j. e., con 
fined to external marks of honour confetred by the Government, we sire* destined 
to. be no better than a mob entirely dependent' upon the Government for 
inspiration in all departments 'bf activity. But that there is still some hope 
for us left is evident from the fact th^tin spite of the deadening influence of 
our present-day social atmosphere; we have had frohi tinfiPto time men who have 
stood far above the common herd, who have cared more for internal worth than for 
external honours. Such a man was our Yidyasagar, and such a man was Dr. 
Sircar, the subject of our present discourse. 

Another point with regard to the appreciation of our truly great men that we 
must never forget is that to appreciate a great man dora pot necessarily involve 
' acquieecenee in and following all bi^ precepts and doctrines. For luch a procedure 
would either make -us stick to a single great man and ignore the greatness of any 
other personagh; or lead us to* hopeless contradictious, for one could hardly find 
two great men that agreed in all their 'opinions. A comparison of some of the 
undoubtedly great men of modem Bengal will make this point clear to everybody > 
and it will also be our own endSivonr to make out by this pomparison wherein 
lies the true gredlhess of these our own great men, and for the matter of that, of all 
great men. Let us only consider heri^ the lives of those of our great men' who have 
lifed thar lives in the»work-a-day world, and have striven more or less for secular 
oV^eote, apdleave out of consideratioh the lives af other classes of great men viz., 

i|& 

our Sadkw and Saints, who live apart from the world of human activites, and 
only come down now and then to teach us, mortals^ the divine truths of spiritual 
life and to. help us to mould oar lives according to thepi. 

« In an enumeration* of the grc^t men of modern Bengal we must first of all 
name Bajah Bam Mokdn Roy^ whose chief ideal in life was to reforUilthe Hin 1t 
Mdigion by ridding it of caste and idolatry, to spread Western Education in the 
country,—in short, the id^l of social, political and religious reform on Western lines 
Ao^bia whole life was full of sacrifices for the sake of these ideals which he had 
conceived even eaurly in Hfe. oThe next name in the list is that of Baja Badhakant 
Dev, whose opinions and precepts were dii^tly i|g|posed to, the great founder of. 
the Brahmo Samaj. His whole life was directed to the ideal fif the spread of 
Sanskrit education in his country. He had a prufoqfH reverence for Sanskrit 
liteeature and learning and'^a had deep faith in the wisdom cMfbe Bisbis. His object 
waato base Hindu Society firmly on tho basis of ideals .inherited from onr own 
itishi ancestors.. He was not against reform as is sheim by. his zeal for'^tbe 
spread of English' education, but hq. was agidnst whrA^tnay he termed i&mdam 
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in its more gener^ seme. Ttins, eren hers at the o^aaC we haVe tmn men whonv 
we both regard os great, yet whose opinione are se direotiy at variance. Bnt we 
ehall notice that in siiite of the contradictii)nH in belief and sentiment, their lives 
were essentially^ne in this, vis., that hoth ef them devSted iheir lives to-the pursuit • 
of some high impersonal end ; and this is what places them abQve the common herd 
of men, whe liveT merely for personal ends, thoiigh amoSg* them might |[>e some 
wbo*may have sounder views on social and religtous qneationa than ,eilhev 
Bajah Ram Mohan R^y or Raja Radhakant Dev. * 

We sh^l similarly see from the instances of great men* given below 4hat 
underneath the manffold diversity ef their beliefs, doctrines, and sentiments, there 
underlies one fundamental unity, which consist* in devotion tb sacrifice for 
some high impersonal end. We shall mention here tn chronological order the 
names of some of onr .great men that came after the two illustrious Rajas mentioned 
above. First in this order comes Baba P^asanna Enmas Tagore, the great lawyer* 
and educatioflAlist. whose name is permanently eonneAed with the Tagore 
Law Lectures of the Calcutta University • then we have Babu Ram Tstiu Lahiifi, 
our model teacher, a man of childlike innocence and purity, and with regard to 
matters social and religious, an out and ont radical, a truly great man when wo 
remember that Cbo history of his life is one of sacrifices for ideals he had at heart; 
next we have the Rev. K. M. Banerjce, a' Christian in his creed, but a gflKt 
man in that he ddvoted his life to the cause of education and |^orm according to hi» 
lights ; Babu Ram GFopal Chose, an example of the neo*Bengal type and a seciai 
reformer, an a11-f«and roanaibeing at the -same time an orator, a political agitatoir, 
and an educationalist,—a man characterised by independence of mind as' shewn by 
his rejection of a judgeship of the Small Caibie Court,—and finally, a remarkable 
and intei^sting personage as coming from the ■merchant class, a'class of onr citisene 
who unfortmrately now-a-days fiwnish not very many of oin* public-spirited men. Then 
we have our great Vidy.asagar, a poor Brahman who was never the shave of-any office, 
carrying his independence overywliere with him, a inaji who knew hofe to do good 
to others, a tn-au who in a setvso may be,oalIed the father of modern Bengali language 
and literattwe. He founded Ure firnt college for imparting English education purely 
Hiider the manageraent of Iwown cofmtryraeh, which has led to the establishment 
of other siraiUr institutions,, a path bbing thus opened to [ndinns for earning their 
livelihood. Next in order, wc have Babu Hnriish Chandra Mukherjee, the fouadeF sad 
editor of the Hindu Patriot, a man the central ideal of whose life was to help the wetk • 
and the oppressed agaisist the strong, as wa may see from his attitude* towards the 
In^go planlibrs and towards tlieir oppression of the peasantry. And her* we may 
eonple his name with the name of a man with a e’lsailar ideal, Mr. Maaomoban 
Obose, the renewed advocafe who* believed that there was too much of 
asagieterlfd oppression in the province, and in this belief helped all those who- 
be believed were in any'^'lfty oppressed by magistrates or other officials. - Then we 
have Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra, whose chief ideal was that of antiquarian Kseareh ; 
Bsbu.Bhttdeb Chandra Mukerjee, an orthodox H\ndn, whose ideal was to interpret 
tfie religiom basis of Hindu Sodety with a view to draw the hearts of English^ 
educated lediaoe towards their ancient Society and institutions, and who in order 
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to fnrifier tfae cftom of anoient id^T, gare away all he had aarae^f. fhr iRd en{yport 
ttitfhor indigenous institutione of Sianshrit learning in the province. 'Then we 
hare twe of our most tirtietrious perHonages ctevoted* to< the Htnchi ideal of charity ; 
f lAie one.« Handu widow Mab&rani Ssmamayi, a woman of education %}d‘ intelligence,, 
and tbs other a Ifiodn'chief, the hkte Mabaraja Lachnnswar Singh Bhhadur of 
Darbbai^ar Then ^e'h&ve two of our llteraiy men—the one-a gr^at poet, Michael 
Madbn Sudan Dntt,-who though imbined with Westein ideas from hia youth, was 
yet fired with ther ideal of creating« Bengali national literature on new lines 
and'the other Baba‘Peary Cband Mitra, one of thepfoneers of Bengali prose'literature- 
and a spmtaalist; - ' 

All these men, except M*'. Manomohan Obnee- »ntf Darlihnnga, were born* 
befbre 1833, the year of the birth of ^Dr. Mahemfra Lai Sircar, Among those 
ef our great men (not living ) who were born after 1833) we have Babn Keshnb 
• Chandi-a Sen, the founder, of the New Dispensation- sect of the Brahrao-Samajv.' 
a man whe was greaifer than the founder of a sect ;• Baba B’niilrim Chandra 
fJbatt^rjee, the great novelist, but more than that, the great champion of Hindis 
revival in his time, a literary man, as .well as a deep thinker ; and B'abu Kristo Das 
Pal, the great journalist whose ideal in life was to give an impetus to the-cause- 
ef Indian jpiirnalism, and to act as an- interpreter between the Ihiglfeh rnlore and 
tM people. 

All these uen, we notice, worked in different times, and'^for different ends, hut 
bvery one of them was a great man in this, viz., that each had a distinct, central 
ideal in life to which he subordinated all his personal iolsrests andpconceras. 

Now if this sacrifice for an ideal be the test of true greatness, we must now 
try to- find out if Dr. Mahendra Lai '3ircar hiwi any such ideal before hhn to wliicb 
be-devoted his life / and if we can detect this ideal, we shall then only 0e able to- 
appreciate bis greatoMs, and not simply by giving an intellectual assent tnsome- 
9f Mb opinions and: sentiments. Now Dr, Sircar’s ideal in life was not a religiou» 
one, though be had great faith in God ; nor was be primarily inspired by a national 
ideal though he loved hfs countrj and his nation. ^ But the centra? ideal that he- pur* 
sued all through lifb and whiefa constituted the fumiamental unity that underlay 
all bis manifold activities, was devotion to Trnth for tite sake of Truth. Indeed, bis 
devotion to- Truth was so-intetMe as almost to ainomit t> a persoiMl-^ve. And it was 
^ ibis central affaction that be sought to solve all the problems of his life, lbs- 
c -ugiual frankness or rather rudeness that characterised hie intercourse with men 
be ttaoed to this, bis intense love for Truth, rather than to any inheront 
malice or spitefulness in bis character. In bis collsge>exami'natioB^ he always 
gave that answer wMdi he believed to be true, tbougfa he knew for certain that the- 
exafi#Mr held the very contrary views an^ would most likely prefer those who* 
agfppd 1^1^ bttm Another illustration in point was his joining the Medfoal Cfolldge- 
in of the reiiuest of so infloential a man as Mr. I^iclifle, the thmi Frin<»p(d 
offhpWjiidoney Oollegn The reason why* hn took this step is that In was hbont 
dred with an enthtisipsm for sdence and tnith, the mapiratien kaviag 
camp ||p Mm from a chapter in Hili*d Logic,' which he bad receatly read. He felt 
-how tMo great band of aeiantista including men like Tyadall and Huxley were 



ilevont * Tmtb'SMitcen and their example filled hi» with the wfiriAwa el heecHnieg; 

4 g>i\e of that hand. When lie firat became an M. P., be was strongly against 
fiomcBopatfa^i for be was then fnjly cotmaced that it had* uo basis in science or • 
truth. But when ]!|p afterwards after systematic investigation iptn tbs sulijsc^ 
of fiotnosopathy changed i^s opinion in its- favour^ nothing conkf prevent Jiim from 
.renouDqjDg itllopatby and adopting Homoeopathy^ though tt involved the sacrifice of 
a lucrative profession, the Iqss of bis position a^a member of the Faculty of Medicine 
in the University, and also the loss of bis generdl iH'esUge as a man of good sense. Lore- 
of Science was 'not a mere phrase on bis lips but a real abiding force in his character.. 
All the great* men of his tijne were of a materialistic tendeucy. He read their 
writings'and resolved to investigate Tratb fur htmsey. He used to say that the Western 
nations were fotfnded on Science, and if India was ,to be a nation she must study 
Science. But nationality as we have dbticed was ,not. his ideal. It was Science- 
that led him to the cooceptiou of nationality. Similarly, wi|||regard, to his views, 
on Social Beform, we may say the same thing via., thahbewae a scientist first,.. 
and a social reformer because he waa a scientist. We may take, for in8tanee,*hi». 
views on the Early Marriage question. It was the study of Physiology that led him to^' 
denounce the custom of early marriage. Physiology says that girls not fit to** 
bear children immediately after puberty, but that they must wait for some three years, 
or more, when the structure of their bones is sufficiently developed to' bear the bfiav-y 
strain of child-bearing. It is usually about 14, 15. or 16 that girlq^may be said to. 
attain this sort of maturity. He argues that just as it is not advisable to give a child 
some hard food, to eat, immediately after tbd appearance of the teeth i. e., without, 
waiting for the teeth to get harder and stronger, so it is equally undesirable 
that girls should *be made to bear children previous to the perfoct development of 
their bone-structures. And if the science of Physiology does declare this as aa 
undisputed truth, nothing could be more pernicious, Dri $iroar would say, than this 
p custom of early marriage as it obtains in Bengal. Aud herein passing it may not bo 
uninteresting to look at this important question from'a^ somewhat difibreut point of 
view inorder that we may be*ttfr appreciate l>r. Sircaris. opinion on this subject. 
From a review of the Census statistics of several European countries we find 
that the number of illegitimate lui^ths in a country varies directly with*the number 
of “late” marriages that take place there. Hence we see^ that there is this danger . 
fif the preralance of immorality in a community if the age of marriage ia-raised . 
for puberty always brings on with it impure thoughts in the minds qf youn^. gaeu 
aud women. But, says Dr. Sircai\ it is pot so much the attuumrat of physical 
puberty A impure sevual thoughts that creato the sexual craving in the minds 
•f the young. And these ideqp may also make tfieir entrance into young minds 
through channels other than those df a purely physiological process like pubescence. 
The,influence of the sooifd and domestic environments is a great force in fbia 
direotion • and a systeiS'^at encourages the throwing -together of a young couple 
from comparatively early yeans must be re^nsilfie for the ewdy age at which 
our girls and boys attain puberty. So that wo see that it is not so much the physical 
process of the attainment of puberty as the development of ifopure thoughts that 
We must seek to guard against, when we think to remedy the evils of immorality . 
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in mutters RexuA). * And ite furtlier «m tfant- it is notesrly m*rria|^ tbat is iHrmitlp 
harnafnl but tbe early growth of the mental .state in ijnestion in girls and bnys^ 
whether married or noty*ihat does the real barnl«. And early marriage i§ condemned 
Dr Sircar on the .ground that it gives ‘ an opportunity^ to the deffelopmeni 
of Mxual thonghta in young couplesi. by their being instantly thrown together 
from an early age. But As we have seen these ideas may enter their minds through 
othw channels e. g., the talk con^nions and associates and may wwk miscbicf 
without there being any early nmrrlhga Thm, so far as we have here eonsiderect 
the subject, the probleig turus wholly -on securing the purity of the minda of 
young persons, that is their freedom from sexual thoughts and not diractly on ths 
question of the age of marriage. 


(2). The Conceptbn of a Nation as an organised Family: 
Importance pf a Nation-Family. 

. ' [ Extract from the writings of a First-year ( F. .A. doss ) student 
in the General Training Class. ] 

Everyone is' a member of a family and as such he is to do a certain amount of 
Work to meet the wants of bis family. He' is as essential to the existence and 
maintenance of the family as each individual member of the human body is to the 
common well-being of the whole system. Again, many families have naturally to 
live together in a locality. If a man confines his' attention only to the interests 
of his own family without ..taking care-of other families, he will never be able to 
protect even bis own pnraonal interests. To understand this fact clearly let us tako 
the case of a few families living together in a village. If one of these families^ 
only takes special care of iteelf, leaving others to their date at the time of an epidemic, 
the former familiy will never be in a safer or btftter'position than the others^ if thtee- 
are not able sufificiently to take care of them^lves. But if, on the other, band, all 
these different families join together and a|tbe to act np to certain rules and 
regulations affecting all a'iike, all are sure to be saved. " ^ 

• Again, de should combine together in order to protect ourselves against oor^‘ 
WVeS. If de do not do so, if everyone of us be allowed to live and act just as he 
pleoste, tjbew moue of us will be able to*' lead a safe and peaceful life. Itenoe the 
necessity of combination among a body of people. And such a body of pAple 
working ont common interests gives rise to a,Nation. Thus a nation, in one sense, 
may be called a large family and all men belonging to tbe nation may be called 
members, of that family. No can preserve or keep intact jts own separate Jfiunily 
interests, unless it is able to look to the interests of the whole nation-family. And 
tbe only way of doing good to this uatioo*fhmily is to'live not separately but under a 
eommon system of gorwoment i. e. of discipline applicable to tee whole natioa-fainily. 
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3). The Netional Sentiment mid the Religiods Sentiment: 

Are they both necessary to be cultivated ? 

• • 

[ Extract frdm> the wriiingt of a Third-year ( B. A* dost ) student 
in the Gtnerai Training Class ,^ 

* It is bid down ‘in our Shastras that the growth of a man depends on the |[radttal 
stpanaion of *aelf| the developnaent of the soul.* A man must not limit his interests 
bo himself^or to his family by no means t he must gradually, include bis nation 
in his *Beir*intereat. Nor should he stop there—he must continue to expand bis 
self in this way, until he has reached the Most High in whom we-all live, move and 
nave our being. Then, we shall learn that the entire human race and everything 
else is part of Brahman ( This is a state of being akin to that of a F<>yrn. 

This progress in the expansion of one’s 'self* must not be arrested anywhere, for 
in that case there is danger of stepping backwards, flence, at present, it is 
absolutely necessary for us to- cultivate love of one’s Nation and People, tb cultivlte 
the National Santlment* ( ) along with the Religious Sentiment. 

Both Sentiments are essentially necessary for the progress of a people and each is 
liable be to corrupted through the absence of the other. For instance, if we are'anxioiu 
only to practise (the religions sentiment) alone, neglecting or the sent- 

ment of Nationality, we violate the law of gradwd expamion ot oxix laelf. Instead of 
rising step by step in our efforts to expand our life from that of the family to that of 
the entire, nation to wbicTi we belong and so on, we try in. this cose to stiddetHy 
expand our 'self from the sphere of our family to that of the aUbbsorbing, alUnclusive 
Brt^man l For ih it possible for one to • think of WtfV (the entire 

Universe is pervaded by Btakman) when our lives are confined to our faipily, and 
family only. When we thus live contracted, limited, pdtty lives we naturally seek 
ito employ our <|H| as an agent to serve' our, personal interests, the intdhets of 
our own family. Instead of risipg up to God, we pray to God to give us earthly 
boons. In that way we distort the Religious Shotiment. Serious evils also 

arise when we try to cultivate ( ), the National ^Sentiment, neglecting 

the Religious Sentiment. The. Daw,n Society is an institution where ttPe membere 
ure trained both in i. e., in cultivating ^he spirit of Nationality 

abd of Religion. 

<4). Obstacles to:the Growfli^f the National Sentiment 

in India.. 

• ♦ 

[ Extract from the mitiugs, of -a First-year* ( F. A. class ) Student 
in the General TraiWhg Class. ] 

The greatest hiudrauce to the growth of the sentiment of nationality is the 
spirit of isolation—'S spirit ingrained our ryiiture. This, tendency of mutual 
exclusiveness pervading our feelings hA pre^vented us from forming ourselves into 
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% DaUm aimH Has kI«o Adooeeded in l*eskinj^ up tbA waw of IndianB inlo VaVionA 
Inoleoular arraugements. This fact may account for the endless subdivisions of 
sects and sub-seOts in India. We must at tfais^iinrisis gird up our loins to fight out 
this eyil' and to proceed in a direction directly opposite to our natural tendency, 
tf Mch individual family goes on ledking to its own interests^ the union of hearts 
and the cherishing of a common ideal which alone can traimform'* a nmre mechanical 
aggregation into a living whole, is never possible.- 

17ow, aUfaongk our very uaturencontmns itself g^rras of mutual exclusiveness, 
.yet the social nature of man interfering iherej we cannot fully carry out 
this our inward prindple. We sedc for the compainy of small cliques who shall be 
-our own. As a particular instance, we may refer to the Calcutta-parUes. We find 
that even in this dty, people ar^ cut off into small groups and enjoying themselves 
in their own apbeias. This is the social aspect of thi^question. 

On the other hand) it is a fact that however mudh we may try. we cannot live in 
these separated groups, v|jthout entertaining feelings of hatred and prejudice against 
‘oiV! another. Nature abhors perpetual indifforehoe. We must shake bands or 
deal blows. A few years ago there was a spirit of hatred and jealousy between 
the man of East and West Bengal. Now that ' ^re becoming familiar with 
each other, this spirit is dying out. But even now the Hindqs bear strong prejudices 
against the llahomedans as the latter also do agmnst the former. More acqusiut- 
ance and intercourse between them will dispel ail these prejudices. It is for this reason 
that travelling' has been recommended as a sort of liberal educa^on. For thou 
acquaintance with many people wears away the centoifugai tendency, and 
feelings come into plaj^ 

If we had Mo.t a coraraan seat or centre of education and cunEfequent opportunity 
«df becAining familiar with one another, the boarders of diffeieut messes would Save 
4>eeo hostile to one another, 

E^vn the feeling cf academic snpeiiority and of inferiority sometimes engender a 
B{»rit of mutual exclusiveness and jealousy among the so-called good and bad boys. 

Another peculiar ^babit *of the Indian character is that the*present-day Indian 
would be continually asking for others’ help, but would hatdly think of volunteering 
his sevicesj^ra^, before asking for it. This spirit of always liking selfishly to our 
personal interests first and of living small separated lives plunges us into social, 
political and economic fiiire. We have now been transformed into a race of beggars. 
Begging do^'not evoke in us anything repellant in nature. 

** Let us "see what an Englishmau does, when he is in urgent need of anything. 
He wonki never beg hut would earefullj^ mvtee means to get bis object., ,In opening 
a shop he would enlarge his iowu capital by enlisting the sympathy of others. He 
would taki the lead, throw open shares and .being joined by others would start a 
<Oempany ; whereas we lid* inaoUye with a hope .to thrust ourselves into any line 
opened for us by the Government or by any other ageduur without even caring to 
devise plans to meet our ends. 



PART in. { Bengali Portion, ) 


4<R atram f? *«" 

a^w ^cam *iat«iPiT ac^troia 
•rcsa^msai* 

t Extrace from the xofitings of a Fifth-yOar ( M. A. class ) student 
w the Moved and Religious Training Class, ] 

^ East and Westsit^ «3[jns|. 

W «IWiajs| «t1c? f^sjl «tw fSiRstCfsi I dll 

«p$f^^rwtc^ ftipcr W'anisitsf 5l?JtC5Sl, tt?hl ^ *1^3 

*'■ 

3fC*rt '^13 C4?pr 5rr‘t3»flcai *Jt??fK3ta sfoj, 

>153 ^t5ta I jr?rH 

lt3lM3PI ’ffaC3 ^tcil3, Utrsf^m ^a[3t3Sl "SltiK f^ffl 

»(fill3 3filC3r5sl, f3^ 3 ^ 513 * fittl 

St?l^ ^*nsi 3VW 113^13 «t3l»t 

»i‘\<arf^3t3i 3i3in Prefer? *if|3 3rt5rtc5nj fiwtc«^ ‘iitl%c®i'e, t[f? 

3C3ni ^na «t^$3 ^ 3 ’Ffl 3t^U|c3 4l5t3 fa^ta a^fat^ ^|ca 1 aftaa ^ 

•ica'a a3 al ^facsi *!C3j ?«al ata al, Jit3ja I’la ai *tfa‘ttta 5 :a 

«(ta fasi ^rerHi ^ai ata an , * 

^a^taatwai flacal arat3t5a caaa^a c^a^a « aaia a^^tfttaa catt^l ^tata taa%- 
a3 *a3f?R aterta affaat 'atfac^c^a, 4ax ^a3> «ntfa ca«t^^ a^t^atca «t5ta Ic^c 9 

•siai|5 fajitaa « ^Ma a^faalcaa 1 f3fa aiata ^8R3 affaata dWa a^»i 
cattafi a'^ftala «ita’»#a3l aa^a, ^ 3^3 c3a. 3t?Ta| attaa fac^a aifaatcaa 1 f«fa ataa ca 
«t(5i8ftf3a3a *fi'3t3i artfef^aa wicwi 'afa33a a-^ctaa 1 cal 9 ^ 'awca a<|j ca cata 
etcaa (at3 aaar sRaatiaa ac«iT *jatft3 alatc^ ca*aracaal isia ^al a^3ta faarata 1 atatHfafr 
ata^ar33 <*t^- aaw «itc*ataa| aciia fa^^tca «f^3 a|ai fta, |at3 f3fa •Itvfa a^caa 1 
«jta fTta« 3tcaa atal «T3lla S^ra3 aa atl 1 ’aatatg ^Rj ataR^ a^- 
altaa >^1 vf a|c3| alatcf 1 ^3a<?* aaa aPr rtaala airattaa art^ta-tf^ 
asf^ aa 3tal aica 3rtattaa Jll ac■^a f®3a faatl aT|c3 alca 1 ■al bt®! cac-ta «f^af3a esrf- 
* a-^ft'vta ««t«r»#ta3i a3 «rfa3 »jfaatca .SnafI 3taa» f3i ’tatatm ataa ca Mm 
33 afi^i 3ta‘itt?t3a 3ta3 3 aaf 3ta3 3 l3taa acaj 33 ^ catfa3 at<^ cafac3 *tt3al 
ala \ aftail, al fta a'sstata ca 3ca a'^ 3 Bft€ta3i fafa?3 3faatf|taa 3aa caia ?«ai 
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'■tw I «t?ti» mfi Pi<r. 

'cslfl 4p?f^ •!»»» H'arftiit^^ fwi:^ I -Hi ftf«» »W'frt^c^ 

«(^ ft^sni firfll iitPrs siw i «»t^1 *iii"n5 f*(^« i|fl1 

■rt^« ^firra «t? 1 ^ttai «t<rt» sd f^l ^ Ptu ^istcsi 

nflf511 ?rt?i -fll e^t^s 6i5it^«1 W'sH «t?t '$t?tn Pw’ifl 

^ !!|C® »l5lt8fn» 1Wl ^1^51 5^«1 I 

vflt® c’fsi *f?it»wn I '»rt4i«t« Jflf ^tcsjtssjl ^f^wl 

CT^ «t?l i5^«i c^ f^i »it?i ^ra? ^51 ^“^tn «j[®"t 

^‘5c?rt^ ^I'a (?[ wr^3tc? »ifii<5< ®l5iif|9» '®t¥t^ '^^15 «(’fsic®?i y[i^i \ ctw? 

I "ftl*, aif r® Prc»tCT <21^ c^ ^’I'l 

(?t^ f5? ^»tt5l J!«!j5'»ti:*J ^'9 55 5»t^ I ^twi^tca^ 

csiff^ «n^ «it^tcfni >rt«iw^ at^sj ’iw « «ics? is 

»(®T f5iff® "Bitcf I f»ifi «rt»itr?5 'H ^«rt&9 !it%® 5|c^ cn <{'$ «f^c® f^cnW 

'9 *ftni Sll; «jrfj?l ^ Pttft^ll 5I'S5l 5fl 

>?1l 1^11 I SifS ^(*^C^ c^ C’PtJl ®rf1 51^51 

’rtIt’T I f?’? 5^i:® wf^ ^t5i f^csj sit^^ 4^’ "^air 

^ artf«5i;® i ^rr^rt!! f?’F c'rfV 'st^l 5^c5i *i^5r 

"iim, ?f®irt’v ?^15S ^fsiill aftr^ic® 5^11 «I1J13I «ltaRl 5115^ 

«tc^n ^c<5 >ii?F®t^ sjc^iii ^tfs ??i i f«F^ «rc^^ 'Sit 

»it5^ ff^sl ^ ®t9) ?^9r ^ «iN?H c^^tc*? =!fft«i1 ^^nsl ffli i *1^91 Sinrs 

^’F®t,ii fwt^ ^t'S’sj, ‘(c’iNt 's 1 

^dt*ral CWW 4^, C»flfe ^vll C’RST. C«W ®ltC5 C3^ .^(9 «lt6tn ^f5!11 

^f»i '9 *fif"nii I tif? «it>(?il ®t5l ??• 

«■Sr^i ^ *tiw I *i^c^ 

9tHl fk% ^insitssrt ’?Riai .iiitst ’nt? w Kci-^ «ttf^r ^«iR 

C5i^ ^1 t 91^51 >*1® ^9|?, .ii3 ^’Jsfiaf? ®tf1 ^\ 95, «t5l WB 

¥51 515 59f9l I r¥l ¥5t5t5 f^ia *81158 JQ^jj aTC^I «lt55l 5ir55 C5 4^ 

519 ¥t5r5|p '8115 ¥5l 515 5l I l5l '8%5lC^ 5l55l '8lt5¥ ¥f5M5 «15lt55 '*1^ 55^ 5l9 ^ISt' 

5l f6ra»5 5t5lt 5'^»1C55 SC0¥ ¥%« 5tC5 I ¥t55 5l9 ®5C'55 'ait¥l5 «I55C55 jrff® ¥t5lW" 

¥9;¥51*15 C5 f5W 5f^ 559 f^5l5 ®t5l5 'ff5 'gf5 fIt9 C«f«5| 5l^® 510(1 5tf5oNi 59- 

^K5 C5 95 5119 ¥t5lW5 ¥4c55 5C5I'8 Wt 9C55 atf^tWR 5lf95l Sc^ | ¥1551 5'8¥5 95W 

#• 

tnfKUl OTf^ 5lt, 5®¥5 '5t5tE'f5 5#ff 559H 51 .95, 'S®'5'5 555r5l8r5&?11 atffe a?t5C5i 

•< 

«t051¥ 55^5 f¥85 f55l^ 519 ¥I|5l5 '9 RS'5t5mC55 5l5tC5f 5t55i :Y*f5C® 5^t5 I ¥t55l «555'8 tS9 
lS99 5^ 5l^ 5^5t^, 9151155 5151 9(^1 9lE? 5fsi5tt, 4^ 55 5tfiEC55 l59*rrsf^ 9t5«¥ | 9t5lWr. 
5#5t5 95T15 5tfifC55 91515 51515^ 99C5'Sf®!?} ®t®¥ ¥5%® f^5 I f¥9 599 595515 5£5; 
%U 499915 55 5r951? (95 (95 Slir® 9551 49 9tr95 5C5lt f95 f®! *m5l5 5^(915 ^a!C9- 
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I -S >!^9f ’^rttwW’FWfH nlftH 5r«?lrt ’W’TTt «Jtnf f 

f^rs 9^Km^^' ^-si ^ ^tr^^ttaPw ?c*r a *tiWF 

>isitcsf c9itwi xpfe aret^ f-Huta? ®tfhi ^ta*» 4^ « 

^ftfl 'sf^ Scsc^a wv ^ ?s sfti I «rt5rtc«nj' fsffi®! »jw. 

4'»f«Tcf^¥?:c¥t*i5i’»tar-*f^nf'R^ ©W9I «isf^w cfi??? *it>tc*p 

• * • 

5»t ?lTf^8| 7t fI «lt^t?l ^\w 'apisi^JI 5d ’RSJ' «(^»tC1? |C3|^ SpW 

5l»rt tci. 5R apns c^ira ?^sl *ic5i 

^<1 itc9rj5tl c^fft CT, «fPt?i srtCJf c^ jfro ??(. aw aif^s «f4f ffit' 

!K? I J!>91 f^fsn^l « *1^ ^C9, CTltai-n ^5R 

«rtif I ^'^rtsf csrtc^^ ^ipt •t'$*rt«)iif!i 'SJf® «i|tc5F ^«pr Ttftcsnr 

^itBtatjrfpciai nsisr ^C9ta 7ft ?ii ifl I 3f4nj c^m ^ ^«2»it5i“(7 f^al ’ll:®, «i'^c7 

’iftrsiM 7f?5l ^T«{9tn 5JI7 ??«! *rc®., >siAK 4^ waft a'i eiftal fa^itw «itav 

n [ «i«R ^i^rttsf? 4?n’i 'sia^l ??i:^. Jisrtaf fatrta aia*! 7fiwiw, 

^(tsi at?*i '«it>ica ^ftattf 4^; 

«ir«(7la 7faai af>ialc5 i 4ftiii’>r 5iftal>Q Bji^iral ■»Ri"n^ faat«f 7fii I 

site®? ^ 475tf%a f?f%s W.K^ 4®®! ^t^?*f(¥ S!t® ^?l—«i?ri® 

4tf®? 4tf?’1®T Tt’l^t ®?l ?l ®t?tOT? stf® C’tW 7?1 ^ I 

9fgtst*tT "Sit? 7*>n i^f^stres! I 5eiitlft® ?1 ail^if 

ca%7 wi c?, ^t?t?l 4® 4 ft4tini?t?‘tc5ite7i %cv «? Tfiial fftcai^rt' 

755P«r 7t5Ttf®nt® 7f??T? srar ?fi^ I ft3i ^ftt® 4fttf ^r?tc® ?ftc? c? ttft?i1 <irftsr 

• • 

?ftt1H ftrsttcif? C7?5I at? 4r5t?lf*f Slftat aftf^si Sf^C? Sti, ^t?tc^ <Sff® 4’^1■ 

near nftsl art's?! art?’?®; ^l?*! '8^r?t?1 c? affacast,* ntatai cnlc® ®t?rtft 

t?fiica I w??i? ’Tf9®’f‘t car c^an ntinti ^facaa -« 'jtfi? featasntn Tnatftcaa ®tal atf, fttai- 
fw? 4ft 474 faF8t?4ti:n? fas! f7?itn 6f?® ® ^taiT 4>ir 7?l art?, ®t?tft n n ^atsnr 
fitijatat eaartftc® aftca ® fnartftra aftw \) art?a at? faF?t?4tn fftc® apsisit® p,- 

airBr? 5® .a ^rtarsr?, ?<ta a^f^t? aca ^taW atfVsi f3f?t?4ttnir at’sr^ta ^ta- 
«? I f’fjmjpCT? '«N ^ atf?t4 atic? cTtaft 74 ^ I n^tff® ansf fattitna^ « ^- 

arwr® 7r?at? nt^iaiasr wim, aaa ntca? 4^i at ftnoren? 4tfe '^ati «tfa5‘«)tfi! 
alfiataal ate», ®aa 'fait® aftca ww,ap^a* ^ain®a 4at nt#? far'atapntin?®* faf® aia- 
?ta»«ita® aftatt? i nti? ca aann *t?l fat^a 7fitai Piattaa ^tata c¥iaft ®i< ate? at afa 
■tttai^i a'anaatar w ® ata? ft^caft ^t^ aic?a, 7taa ^Itata! nena ftnftt® ?ftt® 
fttatfadta «f?ft n?l i «rta aattsra a-ft^lapta fttftal 5t4? ftt?tat af? atatw awtal atf^Ti »ta 
^laft? afantstcarni fafft® srial^® aftai aftta fttatcaa -nl^nf® ® aatrw «ffa?an4 ?ttl aftt® 
ntia *fl I entt? aaa tafaita ca ®tatc?a wajpitfa® atataa ata?caaft a® laafs? i?la, ®aa 
fttatfaac? lawtaa acna ent? afaatft an ?faca i ’4®4a 3iia^ natartai 4ft atac? atal afftil- 
taa ®titt® 4ft ac’*! caa ca ftratal aatesr a*^amta fttatcaa «tf® atf^a a«al •ata??; 
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C’^ 45^^c? ^^srtfSW 4f<rt C^f^3frt^ 

^1 £^«J W ’ll I 

ti& . ■ ■ ■«■ 

- ■ %5ra5FW^«t^^? (2f«rsr^) 

[ Extract form'the writings of a Third-year ( B. A. Class Jl studetsU 
in the Moral and Religious Training Classr. ] 

'sitcf '8i^5ic^ s— 

sf 3 3lt? II 

—^1 'SI* cstts 

'5lllE4 ^'Q ^\ I 

4^1 '*1^ «i< 'SC'S pwt I (>) sum’ll, “srt^W— 

CTt^C^ I «il^tW '»tC< =l|!|’t^5| 4^it I 'S’lWl 5^C5I W >!l^*l^ 

?5,r-45isi i!C? I 'S’tStH «!!:< C?fC^ Cf»f-5!ff^ | VS^\ ^srtl^JItTpjfSlfl I 

'flc<'isicjni1^3if I .ii^ Ji'v^sit®?fc>ni j??ii n'if 

f^W \ <nt caitsi sutran f^wisjp^ 

nt^t'ST zw\^ t'Ksi ^frs5ii ci^c® ^6^1 i f^mreiv 

'Ski sitc’T ^\ • «rff% ®*f^t*i,.‘st8ft9tsi 4^ ^lastfiw 

Stc?«f I f¥s ^t5lil1 Sflw sil C^I, »l^a «JPSl*fW"t-Jim ^91 4^ W 

*1t«?i1 I cJiSl';—’H” I “itsrfwcsi «j1'5'j ^tcf, 's^^l -tlk ^i|5r 

'StftP® ^ ^’"—4 >1V9| If'dt C«f?[l1^^lt^ Citsi *f1« ;—TitSift’F BW 

c-tt'si 'Ik *111 

*rt5l '®*rsk M vBtwim!it'S’m-capi«rfe^Pi's- 

«rt 1 ^farw*! *i?^'5 *« «ftC'f, 'ski s,%:8i irtR'a ^41 fiBoiuT^c^ 

^ wR.srt® 4^t!l ^'s^is 

<®t?tC¥ 4B! .^iSKS W'S f^l'5' ’?flic'5 C5%t' =!¥>J"»f5 S|t I ^'9 *I©!| W 

C»i«rt *rk Pl,‘4^^ WS C’Ftsi C9It^ bIW^F ^furacs:!, 'S^ 4^| fs^-BffSESl^- 
•tfsl *lts CT, W*!^ 4141 ^t«f44 4^^ *pica f*1#r5'5 5^C3Cf Sfl, 4f?l^'*K«(I 4« 4# 
WW CTV »HjC3f 'S-kl «l4ll m *« I 4C51 5S 44^ 44W W'^fsi ?|PK® I 

4«{WI 44 54*4 I 4^5^9143t4 *RC^ "ft« 4| ^4 C¥t4 ^tc4l^ ^1 

4t4 4l I »lt4tfll%4 4’tC'54. ^tc4!^ 4«R ff 4 4W4 4KtfaR, ^ BT’IC'SU at4 4tt9 C4 

4'5fS’41«, ^ 444 ; 14^4 44 4 ^ 955 , '5kt4?raf^ I4l4l 4fl I 4l4r44 44 44 544 :4, 
^^C44 4'B 4144 ^ 4cit4 «49t4 4tll 45t£5r4C4 4li ^fUSIl *11W ^ ^1« 464V 

6C44,—'St4lC4'8 4^C® 4i^4tCl— 
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c<2rt^: ^tc^TR } 

<11^^? ^ Wf^l f%^t*l, II 

3^9[X ft ^IS^! I «Rtf*i » 

—?|lBl’«»^: ««;o8 csffr r 

ft^:! «l<tS*B^9Hlf^ ft¥5 ^■nj ^ ifl I OT aR1 ?Ff^ ^irf^ sfl |' <5t«tt^ 

a(?1 C<rti0«1^ « Sft 1 * ^ 

^sw^ *f^ <i^sR "sfR'a^" I 'Bft'ftCNftstw 5jt I 4 <iir ■rtnmJt^F 

-VS'” »ip(f?i •!< “w ii’i: 1 *wwi 

« 3^1 <51^9^ I Tm *aj^t«fl «, C»t5» n»l*f Jt 5^, OT «t5RC«^ 'Sl«|i 

»l"»tir ^ I tt,«^ *fl;i ^filt^ft. ^ -aW ftl s»1.9IT!Hr, «l‘^f'^ ’IR Hi Htw, «t*li 
5tC9| CH ^*51 H*«J< 55 HI, >2lf%«tw^ ftHfa* CHt«{ 55 I a®’! S*torll 5Br5 5^!^ 

•551 ®t5l5 ®*tC5C>15 -sj^ a^t Hi <ttf5CH C^HH ^ftll ai5| HtftCH ? <55? «t»I Hi snftCH^^ 5t 
®t5t5 «l<at5C5 H'’5H 5^ 5!f55l ? »lt5 ^5C55 a^fa-sf# Hi 5l '^5t5 f5’«5rc*f5. faaHt 

atC5“l ^f5ca *ltf55 f^acn ? «lCHCHf 5C8IH, “«ltC5 H5 fr, at5l ^^51 ?!«, atH^fes af55" I «55in 
^<<11 51^515^ CHt^tl I 5l^[CH^ 5CHI, "'Sltc-sf n*tat5 Hi'S, at5tH ’15 BRSl HtPlH" I i?5C5^ 

'HtalHHl 5jfaC5W ^5t5 aa-HtalH a5l al^H 5rt’1t5 I “a%ca fHHt5 5f5, ac^ 55^5” I aft* aa 
a’t^tH aitnrn^ «t5l?t 5^c5H i “Hf5? C5515* aasa;!" i aHKa aHfnt annl 5t51 aja na^ 
5ir^5l 5T5, aslcHH 5t5 aat t[^> ’its i a^H «rt5.HC’»rc55 wt5t atfH5|.HHc.a ajtfa afiica *tta( 

Hi i af%'-5l^5l5i5l ®tcH5 atcHt5 HHa aaitH aaats ^ aftsl m i 

# 

amn a55tH HfncatgH ‘‘h BtasRiM Htej?” i -^<15 aawi ft^H cat aw %at5 aa 

Hi I •55tcH *‘aaii«l" ac< aw^aaiRt i 5al 5t5tc5 C5, §’lof^t5 ai^ aral Hi atfacH «t5ta 

fe*lc5cn catH al^j^ 55 .Hi 1 aaw atat5 nta ftaMHln 1 aft? a a5at Hi aawi afH 

a 

can ? ??a5U aafi^l Hi astn ^rta alSn 1 <5^ *tf^Hl^H cnt^ciR faaS chih t^t 
aflica HftcH acHa 5^H5 Hfiwl-^tors othi af5csi a *^151 ^fncH" ac5 «if5i hh^ hwh i ata 
ata <5 aas5t a Htajntcait ’Kjifna 5^5105 i ataatn chhi ac< aaca ' awtH 1 ^ti 

a • • 4 

^if a ^WH ft5tC5H— 

• • 

‘'Sftft *tft3tK|5f <?r55t I ‘ 

ci at=i*v I 


—^'Sl 8|a» 
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*• #5 <fTWSf 1 I ‘ 

[ Extract from the writings af a Fourth-year ( B, A. doss ) student 
in fhfi Moral and Religious Class'"] 

f 

*I1C1| I fiFl' feairt 4BCT *S?1 ^fiwl W*ni WX \ 

^ft^ritl w«i nti *ftd «rtf^ ’ttft I ^rtt sit « ^ 

?ft!! ¥finii «fff5F( nil «it?tii ‘"ntfsi' ^’sjtcf^wnt, 

«nnt? «a?n nf*^ ^tii \ «in, ‘iirttii’ «W 5^«i nw 

▼fti, Tj:^« '^rtfn' nliic'sff «[f^iil'*'Hw 5?f51 ‘«itf»j' 4^?tii nfiml Ptw, ‘*nr*rtw* 

•sm ? ‘'•irttii’ ntfn JR ffnii I cJilan 'ntfsi Inart cnen nen ntfii **r|pp 

fnarl enntn, >iin* ®nn nn nil i 'nfrs ‘ntfn* ^taf^s irtnii m ^■Ntn Tnrt m !■ 

1*15f» «fl sTTii -4^ iF«i1 ^5>fin ‘«#l’ "trn ntnni c?? «rtc5 nfnut «itt5 1 

itnn nfrs -, cnlti'S cm^ cn^sn nnnt 1 nf? »jpf ntnfv «rw ^st?! 

4nil5 nwl ni 1 cn^n nt^ti cnc^a bw «t?tn cn? ntntw 

ntwl ?v I 4tfe 455IIW nt ntf^cn. we? ni ^itnnt 

ntfil ni I OTwn 8f?r «ii%ntn sffticn cn? nfa'sjtn cnt«f ??r \ 4Vt nrf^ ?^c'5 

*««« 5sf5t^ n'SBl Sffe-s 1 '®n?itn Snetm ^ nfnutfenn fn, 5?^it«pv 
citl si?t?N '8 nlitwcin enff nc? 1 


f%? 

L 

[ Extract from the writing of a Third-year ( B. A. doss ) student 
in the Moral and Religious Training Class. ] 

r¥ ? fiF cn^Tn nesn nt9 n<wi c¥N nif^fetn ? 4 ^ 

nmt *wn e'en wi stfs^s 1 jwen? 'ntnul cn^tn nl cvm ^tni n^pslw, ^i54n 
ni frl Ji-ii nfiK^ff I i?BtiRKn »rs»ifi ntsi 's.natn^tntf^ «itnto?ii 
ennten ^ cn^ntPi v^iln njfv «r^?tn» 

‘ ‘cn nr^i* tnvi ’»!i, n^n, attv nstn, Pm n^icnn art! n^ wf?itnf 

ntpii^ nni nttc® ntca ni 1 *rt? « ^if^n cn% cn^ 1 ^ 

f«®caii r«ffiw, ntPstna n* 1 

<(■1« n'J'i nn-nen Pipi® ?tOT ®t?tcnt nsrt nrtr ?! 1 *k?c?^ 4 nm 
4n* ?c? ^ «rtl?rti I ?Pf<5 «rtc5 ^tSRSpsnl ’ffN? 

' cntvtntfn ?\% -e fSwi^ Rt?? 1 ftPm nmcsfi 

new rtart fnsfSrsfc*! ?tirt ntc?! ¥1^ n^ ^inl 

^•h? ?H! nm I 8it*wi ntn r? antw nttn! 
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CT *jar Pf«tw «»tsi f^wpc*i ttffu fvft|« ^ vfimi 

c^n», *ni, «tfiw f¥r toi 

*il, ^ ^ «Tfi c>i ?tfT f*wti witfitfr ^fR *rt ¥ni, w 

l CT Rl«l maR s«l. ^Ifl ^?l. srtR « Rf««!pr5 ’Rj 

'8T?tl» ««S ^«I1 ^R S|1 1 cn ^'JtOR «rt®1 »ft»I>l^(%«1 RR!», tRt «W< tftWR | 

• •• 

i?t? it’tsi «R1 R, ftfRCT 'IjRlII ^li^Rsi I ^fkl amsR I 

ttc^u '•jtwl fV ? «rtJttca »lf?1 ’siiw* I «ital *ft9R 

RRtRR WR I »ISRt «C^-tt3Rf?^ «It?f3l ^Cl! *trfil *l1, R C?^ 4<R« ♦t«'8R 

ftfec® *itfii 5it5^ I ^<R ^’TCiR fecHf’gr *itf?i^ i jRRv 

4jta ^t®i wtRc^ nt^ii 5»5 sir i Ii^sr si^ *nr»rR in? 

^ ^tRu srcm rcw 51 »rtf® i ^ sit^Tt% ^Ru'S Ttcsi irtR 

«R I csj^ arwt « «R'56car?i aR?i »rtf91 wss <5RaB2j ^R?^vc*R 

5^ ?tra ?R ^ca*« 5if^ I * 

■ttcn Ra? ^ RtR, «t?l RM ^Rlra ♦rtf? Sfl I Rr^ ^Rca 4ffll 

^Rul WR R?t« SR® sm I itsR « ffeRl RR»R I ^ Rfiw »lt3alsfl S)®1, « 

RtSlfW?f6«R RR; C^SR sir rR *tt?lltRc55?| ^ RtR, RR CRts» 

R? rRc® ittRraf? sri i crr cifCR afiial R«al ?« ct, f^wcR? Rinl 

Rt^W ft^l RC*fRl R| csr% I R^il^ t5 ’ICTtRrRiJ 3{fk^ '8 JiRR RtSltOR ■TtaiR?- 

^» 1 SI I af 3 R|t, «i^i( ( Syllogiam ). S^srR >8 •waprt'Ttfw ( Authority )? ajfa 
RRi I ^tRutr attiR, wt^ «*itR^fwRH Rr 5 ei^R i i 

5itRcR?r8 ^Rc«R I ^’i "Rf RfRl 5rt aRs® ’itR, I'Sa'Ri sj^siRt rRc® i 

■—^— « 

Httsf ^csm 'c^fT» 

[ Extract from tk$* writings of a Tirst^year ( F. A, doss ) student 
in the Moral and Religious Training Class, ] • 

RR?1 ^t?tRf apt aR, atf5s fstflafsi? ^ ^c? i *itR<t swRRra; R Rta*l 

WT^lfRlRat BftitRR ^irCR 5R ^t«tT Itfsti RCR I siRlCaa « RftSRl wW rR, rRI ?:«? 
R?^ srt fttfRCT Rs?^^ iitfa® srt I RRiii 5R csN spR aRalt ay^r RtstttJR ii® Rta i 
RtcRfl «|it? ^iiRia *ta asiR a?w afiiat a*WRt8j RtsitPni Rr^faRta aai» i’ Rrh?ii 
R«r aycRa i RRtm r«r R:55«iRt«i1 * 1 ^. rr stt^, ^Rtal RRst Rsir w sin r ciyR Ra- 
a»w Rat8ts(!si, w wcna sitsjasti auRRm ?si«tw Rwesii ror ^ \ ^sitcR aya, yR 

an(Ra Rat ata al i >JrRR aya, 5it«RtR^fw at:? i RtRai aiai-Rcaa i 
a5*rta RRtacR ?a afeia fR «tRiR ? 4 ^R^rai r aife R*liaa ^astra Raay’^, r aif^R 
Rcrcr ay^ Rca at. #tah ca ya cRaa Rt?i riRcr aica att i R®4a aiRa ^a, aifia 
•aa? atf«aya ac? I 

R aRtR RTfRaRR a¥a rrR^ ya <8a' rRrRr a^a awta^ aya aRai aRaRas i RR^a 
Racaa aRR ^aa atcatiR ytaa Rtaa i dj ar® ca ajfw ^fayaaca Jiat Taaca Rfa« 

i 



I w 

>in»rifi»^r.t^Pt5iM*»t«R 4 ^vlsi 

«w fl(%««ft ^ff® ^'«« "Wfipnt I »R f<f v<r rw !?<r, ’’W o! 

?fK® ftw, «w *Kf» CT ^rlv Ti ®fwrt Wi ^ 

f 

[ Extract from the writirigs of a First-year ( F, A. dass ) student 
in the Moral and Religious Training Class, ] 

^ Vi I -'nt'R^ ®tOTn nil I *|r<iiln *w« ^1 ma vr’i* 

«it« *l?nim atfi na {~«rtirat ^f*i ^ ’I'rt’f ®§t»i i ®W ^rc?, 4^ 

*Hrt< •»!!« 5^51 RIttR I *|Rt< tt?: ^ B!Rl atRl RFCll; 

iRW f® ^rsfR?® f5>5t’ni R-rr^ft i !— 

•^tnt^f5i f^t^f 5?^ JOt^’tatf^ \ 

'SRri fhm wft r 

Rwnifni fn *iraa5ti^ i jpR?<{?i«r i 

1|% ai^nt \ *f?l *I1 ?'951 ; t? »R>!tC« Rt^R ®finrt'8 

>in*nf%®®ic<TfR|r% I (HCRt^ ’TCsii ^cRi fR’jf® «ic< 

®ri| fR?f«, avy. ft«rTtf*w arif® ntcR, f®i ®tti sic? i « 

R5f» RRtftft nttRtfil® ®rtl ®fRflt'8, £®ts| Rt? R’®1 JRtCTftC’f ?«r SStf ^Rsi sjl, 

*u»itni Sim #tR^«51 Rif^m "wi ft?f®‘t^fsi ®R1 iilt 

R1®I TRIR JfltRtft® ®niR I ^®4R ^ RT^® «tf® ®I»t®R, 

R®t •it^H *ltr<R fiRCii '®tfi ?H ^ saRi R® 5^® fRfI 

^ ■■ V ■ I . . — «• 

HTCTtnwtRji »pi5nti:*w i 

[ Extract from the writings of a Third-year ( B. A. dass ) student 
in the Moral and Religious Training Class. ] 

ilffl* RfiWtfesR C^, 'jfR w ®^pf C®tRtfl TOrt (;®tRtt® 

t3l I -Rf? ^wtRtsi si^ fini fRRtt® ®fiisTftc»:5R, ®i:r 4® SSncTi fRRtu «Jait«R f® 

ft®! ®ftil Rfti ftn ®fi isncw ®t¥l 'fmm ®5rai ^ ®t? -Wrri ®rt i 
®>rc« ® WR fH®^, ®R®t1j ® ®RR®trtni ®® c«w ®ft i nt® S’ltw® ® «®« 

fe*ICf®. Rtf'*lt*r^ ®t^ ®ftc® *ttt?l *r| I RR CT fwt® ^ Rft® ; ft® ®rtRttT?J RCRf C®f ®ftin 
«ltftcaft iBRtRf ffti ®R|CR I CRRR CfiR ®f C®tR3FCT '^® Rtaitfl Rf® CSll Rtf® 

«|RtR RW Rl I ftl RRR CW^JjrttC® C«fl®ftt® ft® R^l RfttR ®RR RpKRR ^jtWRtfRtfl 
®fttR » ®WCRR RfCRR RtR^ ftf ftf R^ ® ®RR 4^ 'S®^ ftftf® ®ttf, 4f^ ®1I ®rf®^R fftW^ 
f ftj f rRCR I 'Bit’ltWR RtCRf C®1R C-IR R^C®^ ^®l RtciR f® ffttR | 



Part IV. 


I—Aqcount of work done by the Dawn Society 
during the last few years with a statement 
also of objects and methods. 

N, B.—77/^ following is the report of a portion of a Speech delivered by Mr. 
N. N. Chose, F. R. S. L., Permanent President of the Davgt Society, on the occasion 
of the Society's Annual Distribution of Prises, Medals, and Certificates, at a Puj/lic 
Meeting held in Calcutta, on 24 th July, 1904 , under the presidency of Sir Gooroo Dass 
Banerjee, Kt. 

Last year we were able to issue a Calendar of the Dawn Society but this year the 
work of the Society is so much that we do not find it convenient to issue a fresh 
Calendar and die substance of the last year’s proceedings istobefeund in a Repor t 
specially prepared. I believe you understand why this Report is shorter than the 
Calendar of the last year. 

This is the Thii*d Session of the Dawn Society as any one can see from the Report, 
and therefore it is not necessary for me at this^ time to give a detailed account of the 
purpose and methods of that Society; at the same time, considering that except in 
these annual meetings, the work of the Society is done in a <yiiet, private and obscure 
way, it is possibly necessary that some account of its objects and methods should even 
now be given to the general public. 

It was started thfee years ago as a Society for,impartin g to college youngmen 
instniction, and i nstruction of a kind cal cula ted to ^pplement that whieft t hey w ere 
in the habit of receiving in ^ir colleges. First, there was religions and moral instruc¬ 
tion Tntcn3(^to~be given. That is~a"kind of instruction which for seyeral reasons, 
cannot be given in our colleges, and whidi as a matter of fact, whether there is regsoo - 
($ no reason, is not given in our coll&ges. It was thought desirable, specially having 
regard to the public feeling on the subject, to have a Society that should take upon 
itself to supplement the ordinary academic education in that way, vis., by imparting 
moral and religious instruction of,a somewhat practical character. Next, the literary f 
education which is givegjn our colleges is imparted in a way which is not always desir- 1 
able; at any rate, it is received by the students in a way which is not always desirable, 
and that we may describe as entire passivity on the part of the studenis . It wasl^ 
intended by the promoters of the Dawn Society, that the students should in thi.s Society 
be trained in the methods of assimilating knowledge, of digesting knowledge, of 
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writing out the substance of what they hear, and of discussing the subjects on which 
they have heard lectures. Those of you who have experience of the present method 
•of college education know that this partkulaT method which is now discussed is not 
pursued in our colleges. We deliver lectures and the boys listen. They are not able 
to take dbwn the substance of a Iceture in their own words; but where notes are 
/dictated, there alone they take down notes, which also they do not generally care to 
master, except in the way of committing them to memory. In this Society, it was 
proposed that there was to be an introduction of a better method. Here, lectures were 
to be delivered o n historical, economic , philosophical, religious, or moral subjects. We 
desired that the boys who listened to these lectures Should be required, shortly after 
those lectures, to write down thf* substance of them in certain books which were pro- 
v^idpd for the purpose and which were to be then called Record-Books; that after som e 
/ject ures had b een delivered, discussion classes would be started in which some subjects 
^ lectured upon in previous^lecturcs should be made the subject of discussion. 

, The boys themselves were to frame question-papers and they were to be printed 
and circulated among the students: the classes should be divided into groups of ten, 
'''apd there should be discussions which the lecturer would be present, so that if 
■^■necessary they would be helped out of the difficulty in the end. 

These objects wc attempted to realise as soon as the Society was started. As the 
Society went on, we further widened our scope and the main direction in which the 
scope has been widened is that of the Industries. The boys have been gradually led 
to take an interest in the native Industries of India—our home-products. They have 
been persuaded to sec the value—the necessity of encouraging home-industry in every 
way in their power; and as they are not generally capitalists, the oneway in which 
they can encourage industries and take interest in them would be by patronising them 
and helping in the sale of tHfcse products. They were principally helped in this matter 
by the Managing Direefor of the /HdiVip Stores, Mr. J. Chaudhury, .and by Mr. K. B. 
Sen, the well-known cloth-merchant of B.irabazar ; and a certain museum waVpaced 
at the disposal of the Dawn Society where various kinds of Indian home-manufactures 
were kept. The boys had thus an object-lesson in the industry of their own country 
and they wire taught business in the way of buying and selling; they had to sell these 
things at particular hours fromto j in the afternoon and they had to keep regular 
accounts of their income and expenditure and afterwards to explain accounts to 
^ejnbers of |hc Business Section q^ Thus, a sort of personal interest was 

developed in the trade—in the Indian industry. 

In connection with this, what is called the Industrial Section, lectures have been 

I delivered during the last session at least on two occasions—on one occasion by 
Mr. J. Chaudhury of the Indian Stores, on anothpr by Mr. K. B. Sen, the well- 
I known dealer in Indian articles. At both these meetings I. hod the honour to preside. 
The meetings were large and there was a general appreciation of the purposes and 
the methods of that Section. Then not only have the meetings been held, but there 
were two Industrial Exhibitions held in the course of the last year, one in this hall (the 
h^l of the Calcutta tfniv ersaty Institute), and .another in the Metropoli tan Institution 
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and the Exhibitions have proved entertaining'. Not only have they proved interesting' 
from aiK artistic point of view, but they have alsodcd to practical results. This is borne 
out bv the fact that during the course of the last year, about Rs. 10,000 &cn< thousand)- 
wortfTcSrgoodis. were sold by the Dawn Society in- its Industrial Section. The students of 
the Dawn Society are permitted to> make no profits out of the sales they i^kc; we- 
have no license for that purpose. We do not want to set ourselves as shop>kcepers 
under the pretext of mqpaging a Reform Society. Whatever profits there 
would be by the sales are distributed in prices (in articles) to student-customers, 
who have made it a point to buy native goods, after meeting the expenses of the 
Industrial Section, jn- conncctipn. with the getting up of Exhibitions, of printing 
hand-bills, circulating notices, kc.; but no one is p^mitted to take a single pice for 
kis labour. 

• 

As I have entered into details about the Industrial Section, I think for the sake of 
harmony I should say a word or two about the working of the General Section. In 
die General Section, there jure two lectures delivered' regularlyfovery week, one on moral 
and religious subjects, and another on general subjects of importance, such as economical, 
historical, philosophical and the like. In. the Mord and Religious Section, the chief 
worker is Pandit Nilkanta Goswami who has been doing work regularly and in an- 
exccllenl way ; and the general lectures have been almost invariably delivered by my 
friend, the energetic Secretary. I am sorry that I myself have not been enabled to do- 
as much as I shoiddhavc liked to do, in the way of lectures, &c. The gfentl'eman who is 
already discharging that work is fully competent. For- myself, I am rather sick of lec¬ 
tures, and therefore I have found it a pleasing task to be relieved by the Secretary who- 
has taken entire charge of the General Section. These lectures are not to be heard 
in a listless fashion-, or not heard at all. Steps %re taken that they may not pass out 
of the ears as soon as heardi. Eloys must remember fully whalT they hear and must 
further be able to discuss what they have already heard'. Tjie results of this kind of 
work of the boys are embodied* in certain Exercise Books which- are called 'Record- 
Books'^ j^jtracts from which were published in- the last year’s Caliendar. This year 
they have been more volimninous and we thought it not desirable to enlarge to any 
unreasonable- dimensiofts the Society's Calendar. Thijrefore, we have contented our- 
selvd^ with a shorter Report (of abeut fifty pages)^ specially as it is proposed from 
September nejU(i904>tost»ctanfmgazine'imcomvection with, the Dawn Society. In 
the magazine, there will be a number of articles of general interest in. regard to Aiatters 
Indiart; then “topics for discussion!” ; bttt one interesting feature of the magaiiine 
uq^l be the publication of extracts frbm the Record-Books. The best exercises of the 
ItK^s. in die way of reproducing the lectures- they have heard will be published in that 
nagazine and that is to be a permanent publication, it has been thought un¬ 
accessary to publish the last ye^’^s exercises or any portion o£ them, in. the Report that 
we now submit to you. 

And then for the satisfaction of the public and the boys such as arc got already 
members but desire to be members, I think it necessary to say that the D.Hwn Society 
charges not a single picc as a Icc payable Iroin any single member The services 
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dol.e are whoHy gratuitous. There is'no admission fee, no subscription at all to pay; 
at the same time you must not think that we charge nothing because we require to 
meet no expenses. There are some expenses of an unavoidable character, and apart 
irom expenses which are necessary for the hoping up of the Society itself, money is 
required)^ for scholarships and prizes to the most meritorious students of the Society. 
This money we have been able so far fortunately to raise or rather to obtain—not indeed, 
by compulsory subscription, but by the voluntary gifts of several gentlemen whe are 
kindly disposed towards the Dawn iSociety, By their liberality we have been able to 
organise a system of prizes, scholarships and medals. These are given as jlhe result of 
specially good work in the Dawn Society. '' 

Apart from lectures, we develop among boys habits of business. One kind’oTthis 
business I have already referred to, namely, the selling of articles. The Executive of 
the Da^n Society consists of the members, that is, the students of the Dawn Society, 
themselves. Hie^ ehtfre ^administration of the Society’s affairs is carried on by the 
members. The prizesi scholarships, and medals are awarded under a system of selec* 
tioh except where otherwise provided. The selection is made by a process of election. 
The election is done by the members of the Society and is regulated by rules which we 
have so framed as to minimise, if not altogether destroy the erils of canvassing. In 
Discussion Classes, and in getting up of meetings, and in fact in evetything else con¬ 
nected with the Society, boys are required to be their own servants, their own treasurers, 
their own clerks, just as in Homeric times, the guestf were required to cook their own 
fo(^ and then to sit down to dinner. We make the boys wo^ in organising the 
meetings, in arranging for elections, in drawing up proper books, and generally, in 
conducting the business of the Society. This last report you will see from the title- 
page,—this record ol the last year's Svork is prepared by a Committee of Recognised 
Members of the Society^ and it has only been accepted by the General Secretary. This 
training in business would be of immense benefit to students when they enter public 
life and have to work as members of Local Boards, District Boards, or as Municipal 
Commissioners. In this way, the Dawn Society does work which would not be regarded 
as useless. ^ There is instructior. in morals and religion, there is'instruction of a literary 
kind, the boys are made to take notes of the lecttires and write out the substance, work 
out subjects of discussion^ and then to manage business concerns, to keep accounts and 
do ex^utive ■ work. All this gives to them a kind of training which they would not 
''gA anywhefe else, at any rate in any institution that I am aware of, in Calcutta.- We 
have no Central Hindu College here. have looked over several Record-Rooks of this 
year and of previous years and, I can say from long experience as a teacher that these 
exercises are by no means such as any ordinate student may be aMe to turn out, 
without special preparation. When we give sudi questions to our coll^ classes, they 
either reproduce what we have told them, or what they would in the meaning book. 
They cannot give the substance in such a well digested form. They sinsply depend 
upon theff memory and thus not only spoil th^r .intellect by disuse and niisuse, but 
also considerably reduce their chance of success even in the University Examinations. 
The Dawn Society, by this kind of training—though certainly never intended as a 
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means of coadilngf*—does develop a kind of faculty which is helpful to students in pass* 
ing examinations, and which will certainly be found very valuable in life. 

I am afraid I am getting too long, but I have nearly done. I am to tell you that 
though we have taken no fees, as subscription from the students, still we have been able* 
in the last year to bear an expenditure of Rs. 1500 (fifteen hupdred), or at the rate of 
Rs. 125 a month.* The Dawn’^t^iky tes no *machmi^rjrio''£Hiiil^ Without 

the aid and benevolence of the general public, t)^e Society cannot stand. I think 1 
have said quite enough. We now proceed to the work of distributing medals, prizes 
and certificaftes. 


II.—Opinion of Sir Gooroo Dass Baneijee, 

Kt., M.A., D.L. 

Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, Kt, as President, spoke as follows at the Society’s last 
Annual Prize, Medal, and Certificate Distribution Meeting held on 24th July, 1904. 

[ ExttaH from the Bengalee of August it, 1^04. J 

Gcntlembn,—T he first remark that I have to make on the present occaidon is 
that the Dawn Society is to be congratulated upon its success. (Heasi hear.) When 
I say this I speak no language of conventional formality, for 1 find before me,—all 
find before them,—matter for such congratulation. I am not going to repeat what 
your Permanent President has so lucidly and eloquently placed bdbre you as to the 
course of the Society, as to the nature of work it* has done, and as to how that work 
is helpful to students from every point of wew^from the jioint of view of prepar¬ 
ation for their examination to the point of view of their conductiyg business. But when 
I say I cong^tulate the Dawn Society I should oSer my own reasons in addition to those 
I have already heard. In the first place, I think the Dawn Society is to be congratu- 
Kited upon its having for its Presideut a scholar of rare ability and attainments and 
a man of high charactoriike my esteemed friend, Mr. N. Ghose. ^ 

ln*the second place, the Dawn Sbciety is to be congratulated upon its having for 
its Secretary, a gentleman 6f deep and varied culture, of ^lncommon aptitude for 
teaching and of earnest devotion to duty, like my friend Babu Satis Chunder 
Mukerjee. There are also in addition to* these high personal agencies ^helping Its 
good work« impersonal agencies helping that same good work upon which the Dawn 
Society is to be congratulated. I mean, in the first place, the impersonal agency of 
the non-remunerated, nmi-remuneratiqa seeking labour. (Hear, hear.) This has a 
value of its own, a moral value far above the best-skilled labour that you can enlist 
in your service,, if that la^yvr is to be hired only for money and not for love. That was 
the sort of agency which did the ^ork of education in this classic land of India in 
the good old days, (applause), work of which fragments only have come, the rest 
having been lost through our own foolishness,—fragments for which we claim a certain 
amount of credit, and for which the generous and enlightened public of the West has 
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been willing to give our due share of credit. Another impersonal agency at work, 
consists in the beautifid set (d rules in accordance with which your Society works. It . 
would take me long to take you through these rules, the members are well acquainted 
Avith their work and working,—those who are strangers to it will find the rules printed 
in the Dawn Society’s Record of Work and Calender for 1902*3 and also in the other 
volume. But the test dt' the cootdng is in the eatings and that the rules have worked 
weU, you find ample testimony in the remarks of a competent ipdge, Mr. N.N. Ghose, 
a remark which he made before you, Wy a short time before.\To his testimony, I may, 
with his permission and yours, add my humble testimony not at first h^nd as his, 
but not quite second-hand dther, for I myself have^one, though cursorily, through 
some of therecords of the work pdntcd in the first of the two volumes of the report, and 
I see that they reflect credit not only upon those who have performed these exercises, 
Jbat also on those who assisted and helped and trained them up in performimg these. 
/But ‘d you want evoi better testimony than that, you can have it in your own testi- 
I mony,—you may go thrfrtigh these exercises and you will find every word of what my 
j frfend, Mr. Ghose, has said, fully borne out. Well, then, these are things for which 
the Sodety certainly is to be congratulated and not only should it be congratulated but 
you should fed no hesitation in commending the Society to the favourable consideration 
of the enlightened puUic. If hdp is deserved by any public institution in Calcutta, it 
is mifdiatkally done so by a piddic institution like this, whidi is wodeed solely on a 
philanthrqpic basis, whose active workers all work for love. But there are many things 
otiier than the remuneration of the intellectual workers which require expense. These 
lights, for instance, will not bum without expense, the Gas Company or the Munidpality— 

I don't know whidi—will draw their bills and will demand payment; there are other 
dmtlar expoises which have to be met. Then there are the prizes and rewards that will 
require money,—thfe rewards, the scholarships,—these are purposes for which if any 
monqr is pmd, it wiH b| r^id not individually to the donors, but collectively to the 
•donors' country and countrymen (hear, hear,) in the shape of welt-trained, intdiectual, 
•moral ami spiritual young men, who wUI fill their places in the generation to come. These 
are the few feeble words of encouragement that. I can offer. If my words reach beyond 
these walls, I hope, there wRI (not be enlightened, philanthropic gentlemen wanting to 
respond to them, but if their response does not come to me—the feeble voice is not 
respemded to,—the eloquent voice of your work which will sooner or later become 
known,—which is sure to become known,—idll soon make this institution a well- 
' ettdowed institution. 

Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee then proceeded to' offer practical advice to the assembled ' 
students as to how to improve themselves morally, intellectually an^ physically. 
Mr. Banerjee's doquent address lastedfor over a whole hour and was heartily appreci¬ 
ated by the audience. 
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III.--Opinio]:i of 

Dr. Rashbehary Ghose, M.A., D.L.» C.I.B. 

Dr. Rashbehary Chose, A., s. L., c. i. B., as President cH the Anntud PrUe* 
Distribution Meeting of the Dawn Society, held on the i^th July, looi, spoke as 
follows on the work of the Society 

[ Extract from the Bengalee ofju^ 25, 1903* ] 

The account of the Society that has been given by Mr. N. N. Chose shows that 
it has been doing a good deal of useful work; and if the past is the best prophet the 
future, there is no doubt whatever that as the Society grows ^Ider in 3rears it will also 
grow more and more in usefulness. The institution has been described—and I may 
say, rightly described—by Mr. N. N. Chose as unique in its chaiacter, and it is im¬ 
possible not to wish success to a Society whose object is to supply the deficiencies in 
the education of our young men. It has been stated in the introductory chapter of the 
Dawn Society Calendar that "it is commonly urged against our studmts that 
they do not receive any moral or religious education worth the name,—^that they know 
nothing beyond their text-books, that their college trmning hardly fits tfiem for taking 
a correct view of things in general, that their powers of thought and observation are 
not properly developed." This is a reproach constantly levelled agmnst our young 
men and no candid frjend of our students can den^ that there is truth in this reproach. 
The object of the Dawn Society is to remedy the existing stat? of things. It h^ 
devised a scheme (which has been explained to you just now-by Mr. Ghose) admirably 
adapted to carry out the objects the institution has at heart. I hive read the exercises 
written by the members of the Society and printe'd in the Report and have read them 
with considerable interest. They show beyond doubt very considerable merit on the 
part of those who composed them. They'show at least that the students have learnt to 
think for themselves. I say, books do not constitute education^ much less k^s which 
are so dear to the hearts of the student community of Calcutta. Education—I fear, 
I must be repeating a commonplace, and we cannot avoid falling into congimonplace, 
when we speak about education—education ^ means the developing and p(y;fecting 
man’s moral and intellectual nature. ^It involves powers, privileges and duties as a 
social and reljgious being. Education, in its highest and most comprehensive sense, is 
religion. I am glad therefore that there is a moral and religious training class attached 
to the institution. I also find that the Gita is expounded in the Moral and Religious Train¬ 
ing Class, and 1 have no doubt that other systems of philosophy and religion are also 
expounded there.' But tlaigsGita takes the foremost place in the rdigious systems of 
India. Apart from its intrinsic merit as ,a system of philosophy and religion, Jt has a 
special claim on us as Hindus. The past is not a dead hand. It has wrought into our 
fibres, ideas and beliefs which cannot be rooted out in a day. To understand the 
present generation of Hindus we must study the pMt. If you wish to introduce reforms 
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you must study the past. We cannot break with the past abruplly—any attempt to 
do so is sure to end in failure. As I have already said, in the Moral and Religious 
Training Class, other rdi^ous and philosophical systems should be studied and studied 
carefully. I wish, however, to offer a suggestion. I have had the idea for a long time, 
and if the Dawn Society could see its way to carry it out, I am sure it, would be a bless- 
ing to the student community, I would lay special strfss on the study of biography, 
which is so neglected by our students. I am not thinking only of literary men, as you 
will find them in the Men of Letters Series ; or of the so-called heroes, as you will find 
them in the Men of Action Series; nor do I speak of the so cayed great men of the 
world, warriors and kings, but pf holy men, saints and martyrs who lived and died for 
humanity—to whom humanity owes all that distinguishes it from the brute creation. 
Such were pre-eminently good men who, curiously enough, in the European countries, 
are all Roman Catholics; whose biographies I would ask you to read and you can do 
nothing better in life than to lead a holy life, to live not for one’s self but for others. 
And if you wish to train yourselves morally, I would ask you to read the lives of really 
good and worthy men, so that you yourselves may make your lives truly great. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

1. Subscribers of this Magazine asking for a copy of the Report 
and Record of Work of the Society for 1903 (to be sent by post) will 
have to send an one-anna postage stamp to this office. 

2. A sample copy of the first number (September, 1904) of the 
Society’s Magazine will cost fpur annas. 

3. The last year’s catalogue (1903) of goods sold in the Industrial 
Section of the Dawn Society is^ exhausted and a new catalogue is in 
course of preparation^ which will be published about November, 1904. 
Correspondents asking for a copy of a catalogue (to be sent by post) 
will have to send a half-anna postage "stamp. 

4. *Correspondefli»ts asking for a .copy to be sent by posLof the 
fbliowing publications of the Society will have to send a half-anna 
postage stamp. 

* (1) Rules and Regulations of the Society, 

{it) Indian Arts and Industries! A Retrospect and a Suggestion, 
(«V) Indians Mission and Indian's Duty. 

{iv) Any other publication of the Society, 

5. Correspondents will please note that the address of the Society 

is 22, Sankar Ghose’s Lane. ^ 

SATIS CHANDRA MUKERJEE, 

General Secretary, 
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The Indian People of the Himalayas. 

[Coniimcd from page 7, VoL /. {New Series.) ] 

Before we leave the half-explored Regions at the. eastern extremity 
of the Himalayas, it would be instructive to stay a moment to enquire 
into the character, habits and usages .of some of (he hardy Himalayan 
peoples who have up to this time successfully withstood the intrusion 
of civilisation amongst them. -For the little we know of them, we are 
indgbted to the reports of military officers or* of missionaries who have 
paid short visits to their native hills. 

I. • . . 

The forest-clad mountains and valleys between the B^hmapiitra 
^d the frontiers of Bhutan are inhabited, beginning from the east, 
by five predominant tribes, the Mishmis, ^Abors, Miris, Daphlas and 
Akas. Up the valley of the. Brahmaputra from the point where it 
debouches into the plains of Assam to the confines of Tibet, in a 
country intersecte#*by numerous torrents and resounding with the 
roar of cataracts, live the Mishmis, a sliort, sturdy race, of a rather 
fair complexion. They are of nomad habits, constantly on the move, 
rich in flocks and herdb chiefly of hogs and the inithuns (a noble and 
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beauti/ui aniniBl, intermediate between the bull and the bu£&Io\ and 
averse to agriculture* This hardy and active people are characterised 
by a habit of inveterate smoking which they commence at the 
Wliest^ possible age and they smoke away the whole term of their, 
life, never for a m6ment, morning, noon, or night, parting company 
with their bamboo or brass ^ipes of Chinese manufacture, except, 
reluctantly, during the short internals when they are sleeping or eating. 
It is interesting to learn how they shorten the latter jprocess' as far as 
possible, to save time for this all-engrossing luxury, which women 
and even tender children of four or five years equally partake of. 
Lieutenant Rowlatt thus describes the preparations and disposal of. 
their dinner “ The animal being killed, the blood is carefully collected, 
and with the grain,**is made into a kind of black pudding; 
the meat is boiled in a large cauldron and being cut up into pieces 
is distributed in leaves amongst those in the house; these pieces 
being taken up in the hand are forced as far as possible into the 
mouth, and the remainder cut off close to the lips. When this is 
disposed of, the mixture of babosa and blood is stuffed down their 
throats as fast as they are able to sw^allow it. In this manner, their 
meals are completed in a few minutes, when they again take to 
tbier pipes, which are seldom Qut of their mouths from morning to 
night.’'* 

f 

As smokers, the Mishmis foim the ideal of the young people of our 
country, revelling in the luxuries of cheap American tobacco, and 
Mishmi-land is their paradise or Valhalla where they might smoke 
and smoke to their heart's content without knowing any rest or 
cessation. Their habit of wearing their long hair turned up ,all round 
and gathered in a ba^l in front distinguishes them from the chulikata 
or crop-ha^ed Mishmis, who crop the hair on the forehead right across 
from ear to ear. These people call themselves Midhi^^ and live in 
the rugged hill-country, difficult of acce^s between the Digaru and 
the Dihong rivers, and up the banks of the latter river to the borders 
of Tibet. With the fibre extracted from a kind of nettle growing 
in their native hills, they weave a stout cloth sr strong dnd stiff that 
they an4 the neighbouring tribes wear jackets made of it as a kind 
of afmour. All the Mishmis are keen traders and bring down, gener- 
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ally in winter, the indigenoas produce of their hills, aconite, medicinal 
herbs known as Mishini Teeta^ musk hags of the musk-deer roaming 
in their forests, or the textile faorics of the Midbis and take in exchange 
salt and cottons or woollens. “It was very interesting,” writes•• 
Colonel Daltqp, “ to watch the barter that took place between these 
suspicious, excitable savjiges, and the cool, wily traders of the plains. 
The former took salt chiefly in exchalige for the commodities they 
brought flown and they would not submit to its being measured or 
weighed to theih by any known process. Seated in front of the 
trader's stall, they caatioiisly take from •a well-guarded basket one 
of the articles they wish to exchange. Of this they still retain a hold 
with their toe or their knee, as they plunge two dirty paws into the 
bright white salt. They make an attempt to tsansfer all they can 
grasp, to their own basket, but the trader, with a sweep of his hand 
knocks off half the qua itity, and then there is a fiery altercation 
which is generally terminated by a concession, on the part of the 
trader, of a a few additional pinches.* 

n. 

To the immediate west of the chuUkata Mishmis, in the hills to 
the north of Sadiya, between the Dibong and the Sesseri rivers, live 
the Abofs, some of whose tribes, the Padam for example, have 
developed a wonderful system of corporate govermnent. They are 
divided into numerous clans. On a stony slope, of easy ascent each 
clan builds its village, vrhich consisting of about* a hundred houses 
and as many families forms a small independent republic by itself. 
In a conspicuous part of the .village stands the morang or the town- 
hall, some two hundred feet in length with about a jeore of 
fire-^aces, where meet every* day in council, *the notables of the 
village and discuss matters of all kinds, from the ftiost trivial to. the 
most important} and after their consultations are ended, aq order of. 
the citizens in assembled is issued regulating the daily work 

of the villagers. At night all the bachelors of the village, with a 
certain proportion of married pien, assemble in the morang and are 
nightly on duty for any contingency, such as a hostile attack, fire or 
any public emergency. An idea of the practical utility of this 
institution will be obtained from the following account of an event 
which took place ina Padam village. 

♦ Descriptive Ethnology Bengal. 
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A woman^ a widow with two children, one an infant at the 
breast, the other, a boy of three or four years old, had gone to the 
/arm early in the morning, and on reaching it, she tied the small child 
on the i>ack of the boy, and set to work at her Beld, When she 
gave over work for the day and was preparing to returif, the children 
were missing ; she searched tiljl evening withoift success, but was not 
much alarmed as she hoped they had gone home, but when at 
night, she reached her home and found no children,. then She made 
her cries heard through rthe village and soon they reached the 
morang. There sat the village youth and men on duty round the 
blazing hearths carousing, but at the poor widow’s sorrowing cry, 
at once they rise agd go forth prepared to pass the night in searching 
for the lost children. There was no discussion ; no mandate was sent 
forth, no apathy was shown ; no excuses were made. The widow’s 
appeal was at once responded to by benevolent action. There was 
no delay except to prepare torches, and in a very few minutes, a 
band of not less than a hundred young men, armed and equipped 
followed the woman to the scene of the disaster. They had not 
returned when we left the village in the morning, and I never heard 
the res'lit of the expedition.” 

Vaunt of civilisation as we may, it would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, for us to raise at so short a notice a similar band of young 
men devoted to thftir duty, ready to pass the night searching about 
in the jungles and caves for the poor widow’s forlorn children. Who 
does not know the petty excuses, the specious pretexts, the smooth 
apologies, under which the people of our country shelter themselves 
and creep out of the difficulty whenever any such sudden emergency 
has to be faced,—as for example, when a dead body has to be carried 
to the bmning-ghat in the night ? And the young men calling them¬ 
selves educated, are the greatest sinners, in this respect. People of the 
old type, some of whom may still be met with in some of the remote 
villages, manifest a wonderful sympathy for their fellow-villagers,which 
is rarely met with among the younger generation. Some traces of 
the tradition of a communal life as lived in the/^dian villages in the 
past sti|l survive in their minds, while .the young men, through various 
causes have never come under the influence of the old associations, nor, 
oh the other hand, they have yet learned to live the national life, to 
imitate the public spirit of the ( English man; for while talking glibly of 
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self-government, many of them think of nothing but self-aggrandisement. 
It would be an improvement on the old system, indeed, if from out the 
ashes of the village communities whose action was necessarily confined 
to a narrow circle, a wider organisation knitting together the people of*- 
a district, a division, or a province, or indeed the whole of India might 
be created; but it must always be borne in mind that one who does not 
feel for and is not ready to sacrifice some of his best comforts for his 
neigbours whom ^he knows thoroughly and meet« every day, cannot 
in any way be expected to develop a feeling for the peoples of distant 
provinces whom he knows nothing about. 

III. 

At the first peep of day, the young Padams who have kept nightly 
watch in the morang go the round of the villa^ warning the sleepy 
people that it is time for the day's labours to commence. * 

riie young people who generally arrange their marriages them¬ 
selves leave their paternal roof as soon as they are united and set up 
a house on their own account. They are helped by the whole 
community in erecting the house, and all the necessary ms^terials having 
been previously collected, prepared and arranged, the house is framed, 
floored, thatched, and made ready for their reception in four and twenty 
hours I 

All fines paid by criminals, all forfeitures or esch^ts, and whatever 
is acquired on public grounds, are stored in the treasury in the interests 
of the whole commonwealth. The public stock* of the community 
consists of pigs, poultiy^ and other articles. TJie sacrifices to the spirits 
they worship become public property and the old and the infirm, who 
areinaintained in the morang at the public expense, are fed oq them. 

The Padams raisq* flourishing crops of buck-wheat, maize &c., 
and they scarcely ever suffer from seasons of scarcity. 

To the immediate west of the Abors, in the country watered by the. 
Subansitp^ live the Miris, a race of people of the yellow Mongolian 
type, tall and powerfully framed, but of a slpuching gait and slugg'sh 
habits. The Miris have settled in large numbers in the plains at the 
foot of the Himalayas. The Hill Miris are very ingenious in 
devising many forms of snares for entrapping many wild animals, and 
all is fish that comes to their net. They do not spare even the flesh 
of the tiger which is relished as a dainty and is believed to give them 
Strength and courage. 
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IV. 

To the noTth>west of the HiU Miris, in a wide, richly cultivated 
’'alley, girt in by lofty hilli and watered by the upper course of the 
?Sundri river, is said to live a tribe called the Anka Miris or Tenal, of a 
race superior in intdligence and civilisation to the oiher hill tribes ; 
but little is known of them except what could be gathe' ed from the 
reports of escaped Assamese prisoners. 

The peoples an<l tribes whom we have described in this article are 
as much Indians, members of a common Indian community, as we 
are. - Tlierefore, when we? speak or think of an Indian Poeple, an 
IncUan Nation, we must not leave them out as outside of us. If we 
do, we shall fall into a grievous mistake. We ought to know more 
of these peoples and look symi^athetically into their condition, into 
tlfe good points in their character and in their habits and manners, 
and thus try to regard them as our very own. We shall soon find 
that they have much to learn from us ; but we shall also findjthat we 
have some things at least to learn from ilwm. In this way, we must 
accustom ourselves to keep down our vanity, pride and arrogance and 
sympathise .with and learn from those who are looked down upon as 
rude and barbarous, but who with all their faults, still claim kinship 
with us as members of the samg Indian brotherhood. . 

' {To he continued.) 


The Pood our Agriculturists eat: A measure of their poverty and 

destitution. 

I. ' 

A measure of the poverty and destitution of the agricultural 
4>opulatioft of India may be gathered from an examination of the 
food they eat. Of the three hundred millions living jfi IndM, 
about two-thirds or 66 per cent.. are dependent on some form of 
agriculture as the principal means of subsistence (Census Report, 
1901). Leaving out of account the rent-receiving classes who form 
about 16 per cent, the remaining fifty per centfare engaged directly 
in agricultuTe and a little enquiry will convince us that they foil into 
several classes according to the quality of the provisions that their 
means permit them to procure, 
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The two principal food grains of India are rice and wheat (gam), 
nice is the predominant crop in Bengal proper, Orissa and Assam, in 
the deltas of the Madras rivers, among the hills of Chhattisgarh, along 
the belt of lowlands lying between the Western Ghats andthpsea. 
From the most soothern part of the Bombay Pfesidency as far as 
Surat, and in-I.ower Burma, hardly anything else is grown except 
rice. In the other provinces also, it is grown to some extent. 

The condition of the peasants of Bengal is, thanks to the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement, generally a little better than that of their brethren of 
the same class living in other parts of India. But the number of 
cultivators who can afford to eat the better varieties of rice in Bengal, 
or in the other rice-growing districts is very small; in fact, it is 
doubtful whether even one per cent, of their number can Amanox^ 
the spring rice throughout the year. 

Wheat is grown very extensively in the Punjab and the western 
districts of the United Provinces and more or less in the other 
provinces of India a’so. But very few cultivators have the means of 
enjoying this luxury for a good part the year, nay, for six months 
even. 

Keeping, then, in a section apart, the very small number of culti¬ 
vators who can afford to eat, through a fair portion of the year, Aman 
rice, or wheat, the great majority of the Indian peasants live upon 
the coarser varieties of rice, viz.^ Aus, or Asu, aijd Boro, in Bengal 
and Assam; and upon numerous varieties of millets in the other parts of 
India. This class, however, may be further divided into three broad 
sub-sections, according to the quality of their food. The first sub-section 
that we shall consider are able to gbtain the better varieties of miflets, but 
the next sub-section cannot afford to eat these grains even, and live w'ith 
difiSculty upon the <-maller millets. The poorest class do not tor a con¬ 
siderable portion of the year get any kind of grains at all to *eat, but 
livfi, as best as they can, upon the berries in the jungles and upon roots 
dug out of the earth. ' Half of India’s agricfliltural population,’ as Sir 
Charles Elliot points out ‘ never know from year's end to year’s end 
what it is to have th^ hunger fully satisfied'; and, a'S Mr. Irwin says, 
* hunger is with them very much a matter of habit.’ 

II, 

Except in Bengal proper and Assam, rice, though grown on an 
extensive area in India,, is for the common ctltivators everywhere 
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a luxury, to be enjoyed only on holidays or at the feasts given by 
the richer people, millets of various kinds forming their staple food. 
Throughout the other provinces, extensive cultivations of Juar and 
^ Bajrijax Bajra are met with on every hand and their tall and erjct 
plants growing from six to eight feet or more, with dark, green leaves, 
and carrying the grain on single, large beads jssuing out of the top of 
'thestem, greet the eye evdi’ywhere. In the midst of these crops 
are found raised platforms, from which the owner of the field, 
with the members of his family, create % hideouS din by beat'ng 
kerosene oil tins to scare away the birds which fall upon the 
ripe crop in flocks and work the greatest havoc to it. Together, 
these two grains form the chief food of the poorer classes during a 
large part of the yetr. When people have the choice, they eat Bajra 
in the cold weather, and Juar in the hot, as they find the former a more 
heating food.’* 

Another grain which is also somewhat widely cultivated is maize 
(Makka, Makai, Bhutta or Mekkejol) whose plant grows about 4 or 
5 feet high, with leaves much broader than those of Juar and has * 
large, bright, yellow grains arranged in roofs on beautiful, conically 
shaped cobs. It is not in very high favour as a food and its culti¬ 
vation is rather a laborious process ; but as it ripens and is ready for 
eating early in September when the cultivator’s stock of food-grains 
runs very low, it l^s a special value and feeds the peasant until the 
other, the kharif or autumn crop is harvested. 

Among the poor cultivators, there is a stiil poorer class, and they 
constitute by far the laiger section urho cannot aOTord even to have 
these higher millets or maize for food, and who, somehow or^ther, 
mapage to keep body and soul together on inferior and coarser grains, 
(lumerqps varieties of smaller millets called by different namest in 
the different provinces of India are verj; extensively grown and furnish 
food to these highly taxed, baniya-ridden millions In Orissa, ManSua, 
a peculiar grass-like plan!, producing a coarse seed resembling rice is 
u»^ freely by the lower classes 

■ ■ - ■ ■■ -- ^ - - - - - - ■ ■ - ■ _ _ _^ . ■ ■ .J _ 

# The Agriculture of the United Provinces by W^. Moreland, i.c.s.. 

a « 

t Nagli or Nachni, Kodra, Banti, &c., in the Bombay Presidency; Cholatn, Hagi, 
Nachni, Samai, Varagu, &c., in the Madras. Presidency; Mandua (Makra), Hawan, 
Kaknu, &c., in the Upper Provinces ^ Cheeiia and Kaun in Bengal. 
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But we have not reached the extremity of indigence yet ; there 
are classes poorer than the poorest who cannot procure even the coarse 
millets to satisfy the cravings of hunger, and who sustain themselves 
on unwholesome and still inferior grains, which in other countries 
would perhaps ^^6 avoided even by cattle. In Bombay, “ the poorest 
eat Vari and Harik. an lyiwholesome grain and Urid^ a pulse cheaper 
than gram or Tur {Bombaf Gazetteer), * In Guzerat, ‘the aboriginal 
tribes eat the coarsest grain boiled in water. Want of thrift and love 
of drink compel'most of* them during several mouths to live on 
borrowed grain, on wild fruits, berries and^oots, on game and liquor’ 
(Guzerat Gazetteer). In the United* Provinces, an unpalatable grain, 
h'odon, is grown on the higher fields of Bundlekand an 1 on the hill 
sides of Mirzapur. ‘ It is eaten by those who can get nothing belter, 
f^peakingjgenerally, wherever Kodon is sown on a large area, it meani 
that the land is poor and probably the people are poor also’ (Moreland). 
Even in Bengal and the Eastern part of it, where the cultivators 
are more prosperous on account of the jute trade, peasant households 
may be seen living in August and September on coarse millets known as 
chcena and kaiin. 

III. 

One may naturally ask in wonder, rice is grown on seventy-two 
million acres of land in India, and if twenjty million acres are cultivated 
to produce wheat, where do the crops grown on such extensive areas 
go ? If the cultivators forming fifty per cent, of the total population 
who grow the crops by the sweat of their brow,-who toil unremittingly 
in season and out of season, who tend the crop by day and watch it 
by nig/it, caipiot cat the fruits onheir labour, who it then that eats 
up this enormous quantity of grain ? The answer is that apart from 
the small quantity exported, the non-producing classes forming the 
middle and the higher sections of the people consume all the best par? 
of the crogs leaving to the tillers of the soil only the most inferior 
grains for their share of the produ e. The cultivator has not 
only to feed numerous other people by his own labour, but he 
has to feed them with the* best aud the choicest produce of his 
land, he not being affowed to retain for himself anything except 
a bare, miserable pittance. The industrial classes also are fed by'them, 
but make suitable ipeturns by a Idiiig to the comforts of the cullivator, 
by supplying him with clothes to wear, with tools for his husbandry, 
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and sundry other necessaries of life But what return does the 
section of the non'producing people included in the middle classes 
and the gentry, make to the agricultural population, who feed them 
with the best products of their labour, instead of those that they hold 
nearest and dearest to their heart ? What return is made by this 
non produdiog class that live pn the labour of the working population, 
by whom solely the wealth of the country is produced. The small 
returns that some of us may make them in passively helping the 
administration of the country, or, in other ways, is quite an inadequate 
return for the services we receive. Jt cannot be denied that we owe the 
agricultural c'asses a heavy debt ; and is it right to eat of the fruits of 
their labour, to appropriate the lion's share of them, without thinking 
ever of paying this debt ? Is it not suicidal to profess an almost complete 
disregard for the welfare, or even* the existence of the agricultural 
population ? It is the duty of every educated person to devote himself to 
the thinking out of measures calculated to raise the labouring classes from 
their chronic pauperism, from the slough of misery and destitution into 
which they have fallen, to comparative comfort and independence; 
and it will be found that whatever he may. do for the welfare of the 
peasantry would ultimately better his own condition. Every educated 
man, every lover of India, every true philanthropist Is bound to seek 
the means of elevating the condition of the labouring classes who have 
no independence,! and have no savings upon which to fall back in 
times of depiession and who, therefore, die in millons when a single 
crop fails.. 

( 

The Indian System of Training‘Work*men for the Manual 
industries : Advantages and Disadvantages : 

Some important Suggestions. 

« 

I Concluded from page 28^ Vol. /. (AVw Series.) J 

ft 

VIU. AOVANTAGBS AND DISADVANTAGES CONTBASTED. 

As we have seen, the advantages are briefly hereditary skill and 
preservation of old designs and ideals. 

(1.) But one great objection is that ,no provision exists for 
imparting instructicn, theoretical and practical, on any systematic 
plan or curriculum. The apprentice picks up the trade by the rule 
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of thumb methods and in quite an empirical way. The rationale of 
anything done by him is not explained, nor any method pr system 
employed in setting or explaining exercises to him. The teaching, if it be 
such, never proceeds on rational lines. In short, no attention whatever 
is paid by the, tutor, untrained and unfit for the post as he himself is, 
to the development of the apprentice's mental powers. Unmethodical, 
crude imitation of the tutor is the mie, and training the exception. 

For the object of the tutor is commercial and not instructional. 
His, he thinks, is ^ shop or* a factory and not an educational class¬ 
room. All his efforts are directed towarJI getting remunerative or 
useful (in the literal sense of the word) work out of the apprentice. 

(2.) Thus it follows that the indigenous system prevents improve¬ 
ment and kills out all originality, although at the same time it would 
also follow that that system has the advantage of teaching and 
transmitting hereditary art, at a minimum c st. The syi^tem, it is 
clear, while ensuring perfection and dexterity at a minimum cost or with 
smallest wastage of energy, prevents competition and discourages 
improvement. The various industries have consequently been stereo¬ 
typed and are decaying for want of external stimulus. The son does 
not improve upon his father’s work, so that stagnation sets in, resulting 
from too close adherence to a few patterns; and the isolation of the 
trade tends to narrowness and forbids co-operation. , 

(3.) Under the indigenous spstem, no provision exists for im¬ 
parting instruction to a number of students on any*o.ganised method, 
it provides only for a few students being ti^ined. Inducing a few 
artizans to admit two or three •boys to their workshops would not be 
sufficient to revive the old industries or raise the artizen jclass in 
point of status. The remedy probably lies in the opening of industrial 
classes. 

But in an Industrial School, the classes must consist of a large 
nmnber of boys, some of whonf must oe good, some indifferent, while 
the rest must 6e bad in point of capacity. .\11 will have to learn 
together, and good boys will lose a good deal of their time in an 
Industrial School. Therefore, it is held by many that the indigenous 
Indian system of a^enticeship is superior to the industrial School 
system, because it does not entourage any man to prefer any trade; 
the Industrial School admitting everybody with or without the 
hereiitary aptitude of the Indian artizan. 
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(4.) The advocate of the njitive system, therefore, would seek to 
improve the existing system by trying to influence the artizan classes. 
Opponents of the native system argue that the artizan classes are not 
amenable to outside influence, that they would hardly accept advice 
or interference from outside, that if attempts be made to extend 
the native system in practice, caste atid ^lass-prejudices are sure 
to stand in the way of progress. They argue that the native 
artizans, conservative and wedded to traditions as they are, would 
hardly accept suggestion or advice from' outside ‘experts or allow 
Government interference j’ their disinclination to adopt new implements 
or new methods of production is proverbial, the result being a loo close 
adherence to a few patterns and their isolation from the rest of the 
industrial world. The advocates of the indigenous system, however, 
admit the great advantage possessed by Industrial Schools over the native 
system of apprenticeship for teaching improved methods ; but they 
argue that for the teaching of existing methods of craftmanship, the 
native system can hardly be improved; that the Industrial School 
system is not so good as the home-training ; that for the teaching of 
a son or other members of a family or of a caste, the Indian system 
is immensely superior to the Industrial School system. 

Particular trades being Qpiifined to the same families, generation 
after generations dexterity and quickness of perception are acquired,— 
which are not easilv' attainable uftder other circumstances. A crafts- 

\ I *' 

man is nearly ceitain to begin with a distinct faculty for, or a leaning 
towards the hereditary > craft of his forbears, and he begins to gain 
insight into its practice from his earliest years when he plays about 
the work-room. a 

(5.) The advocates of the indigenous system next point out 
that the native artizans require pecuniary relief as well as expert 
iguidanc6. What is required, say they, is sympathetic treatment and 
pecuniary help to the classes to enable them to ajlapt themselves to 
modem requirements. The weavers especially require urgent pecuniary 
support. More of less, all art-industries require assistance and encourage¬ 
ment, as they are in a declining condition and spme of them have died 
out The artizans are generally very poor; many of them are-even ^ 
unable to bay improved tools. The boys of the artizan classes who, 
as we have seen, are very poor, cannot afford to join a school where 
improved methods are taught; or if they join, will not remain long 
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enougli to complete a definite course, because they can and musi earn 
a certain amount of wages elsewhere. It follows, therefore, that the 
Indian craftsman’s poverty does not allow him to turn out sup‘‘rior 
articles, unless they are directly ordered and partly paid for in ajlvancei; 
Under the Indian system, the question oi earning a livelihood by the 
scholar is never kept .out of sight The apprentice not only learns 
the work at the master’s shop, but Is brought into contact with his 
customers. He comes to know the exact requirements of the people 
with whom he will have to deal and the prices which they will be 
prepared to paj'. The native apprentice, is thus also brought into 
contact with real work made to sell in the market. 

The real secret of the poverty of the artizans the fact the sowcars 
or money-lenders who advance them money (i) charge very heavy 
rates of interest, (2) compel the victim to pay the raw material through 
themselves, and (3) buy themselves the finished article. The money¬ 
lender thus makes a triple profit (i) on the raw material supplied, (ii) 
interest on the capital advanced for food, etc., and (iii) on the finished 
aaticle which he buys hinrseU. He thus leaves a slender margin 
of profit to the helpless debtor, with which to feed himself and his 
family. Marriage expenses, expenditure on clothes, Jind other outlaws 
press so heavily on the struggling wretdli as to make him practically 
his purchased slave. When tl\^ artfzan-debtor finds it impossible 
to do without his money-lender, his previous debt rains his credit 
with other money-lenders, while tlie former becomes more and more 
exacting under a firm belief ^hat he has become an indispensable 
man. 

Thus, pecuniary support and encoaragement are both especially 
required because competition is hard and the workmen or artizan is “ a 
helpless being”, wholly without capital. For he does not know the** 
marketSwand is unable to find out the places where there is likely to be a 
demand. He has been, reduced to serfdom by the merciless middleman 
(the money-lender), and yet his hereditary skill deserves to be saved 
horn the certain destruction that hangs over it. No country can 
boast oi such patient and exquisite art-work; nor can machinery 
compete in some branches at least, such as wood-carvingand if 
pecuniary support and encoaragement are not forthcoming, the 
historical Iniian arts” will be an " extinct species,” 
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EsckibiHons are useful only in creating an occasional demand for 
high^lass workmanship which, at present, commands no patronage 
' owing to the importation of more giudy, more showy, and less costly 
inaterials from abroad. They have in a away proved to be the only 
“ pick-Eie-ups” in the last stage of existence of high indigenous art. 

IX. two emssKS or moiaN NaNp-|RousTRiES. 

(A.) The First Class of IIand-Industries or IIioh-Olass 

Art-ware. 

« • 

Manual industiial educartion of the higher class in India consists 
in the production of high-class art-wares such as shawls and other 
embroidery, brocades, wood-carving gold and silver jewellery and 
ivory-carving, repousje work in silver, copper or brass, gold and silver 
thread, lace-work, &c., carpet weaving, silk and cotton quilts and 
saris, clay figures, carved and inlaid fnrniture, . old and silk bordered 
dhotis, ceramaic work, etc., etc. 

The above require no regular Industrial Schools, but must be 
confined to caste-guilds. Anthorities like Sir George Birdwood have 
held that by imitating European arts,* the special industries of 
India have suffered. And it has been found that Indian arts when 
taught in Industrial schools to the sons of artizan^ deteriorate in 
quality by the introduction of foreign designs in the details of the 
work. The existing mrthods of Industrial Schools are too Europeanised 
to he of anv use in improving the really indigenous art or in edu¬ 
cating “ hereditaiy” emftsmen on their own lines. Thus, although 
drawing is useful everywhere, Poynter’s plates or foreign examples 
vitiate the taste of the Indian craftsman : and in the midst of his 
conventional, iotomistic, symbolic or Puranic designs, he puts in 
scraps from Gothic arches, French scrolls, or Corinthian fohage to 
•produce an incongruous hybrid too repulsive to command any sale. 

Thus, for the production of high-clhss In lian art-ware^ the natiye 
system is immensely superior to the average Industrial School. That 
system can be extended in practice under the supervison of a qualified 
Director of Art, who while car ful in preserving the time-honoured 
indigenous designs and ideals will yet be able iiiggest modifications 
having * reference to the demand ba^d on utility and suitability of 
,the decorations to a European or American drawing-room. For 
instance, instead of the bridegroom’s stool, he may advise the adaptation 
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of the lady's footstool, or Hhe little tea*poy so much in detuauil in the 
West. Instead of ckadder, he may advise the manufacture of a square 
table-cloth, and instead of a betehbox, he will requisition a lady's, 
glove-box end so on. • 

The above has reference to export trade ; but export trade from 
the outset must be on a comparatively^ extensive scale and involves 
the adoption of a line of policy necessitating the creation of middle¬ 
men, or as on alternative, an extensive staff of commercial 
correspondents and foreign agents. Agais, in the developments of 
the export trade in Indian art-ware, frequent changes may be required 
to be introduced inlo the patterns ( cf. the case of the textile trades, 
for example) to obtain any continuous demand feg" the fabrics. Aguii, 
Indian hand-industries being more or less in a decadent conditiciii, 
skilled worker:*, whether in wood, metal or the textile trades, are not 
very numerous, and additions to their numbers can be made only very 
slowly. Therefore, the development of the internal trade seems to be 
a more urgent necessity ; and when some measure of success has 
been attained in that direction—it might be feasible or desirable to 
extend the field of operations and attempt to establish an export trade. 

We can best explain the above by one or two concrete examples; 
{a) The cotton print industry of Masulipatam is a declining 
industry ; the best work is only turned out* to order, and there are 
two or three families who can make the traditional hand-painted 
designs of Persian origin for which Masulipatam is famous. In every 
house of the cotton printers, however, there are stores of old blocks, no 
longer used, much more beautiful in design ’and execution than those 
now in use for the block.-printed patterns. In the South-Kensington 
Museum, there are specimens of old Indian cotton-prints of still more 
beautiful design. ' ' ’ 

• A qq^lified Art-Director would have no difficulty in utilising these 
materials and teaching the workmen to design hand-printer s an I 
block-printer's curtains, hangings, furniture coverings, which would 
compete both in price and quality with first-class European art-work. 
A great 4 eal of cott^print ng is now done by hand, instead of by 
machine in Europe ; and in art work of this description, the cheapness 
of living in India would give the hereditary-skill of the native workman 
an immense advantage over the Eqropean workman. 
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(d) With reference to the textile trodei :—In Scandinavia at the 
present daj, the peasant-woman not only weaves by hand all the 
|)oaseho 1 d linen, but actually spins the thread she uses for sewing. At 
LyonsHhe hand-weaving industry in silk is even r nv an important one. 
If this is the state of things in Europe^ it is obvious that their is still 
great hope for the hand-weaver in In«lia, whotse skill is so great that 
with a loom which is 50 to 100 per cent, less effective than the 
European hand-loom, he has still been able to maintain a struggle 
against the most scientific pQwer-looms in Europe. 

Therefore, to meet the stress of Western competition, the Indian 
artizan v ith his infinite hereditary skill must remain a lian '-worker ; 
he is to strive no Jonger to compete with machinery, but (i) his 
eifergies must be directed into channels where machineiy' is of little use ; 
and (2) secondly where necessary, he is to be supplied with good tools 
and taught methods of production in v\hicli advantage is taken of our 
increased knowledge of the properties of matter. He must be supplied 
with the best raw materials purchased in the cheapest markets and the 
finished product is to be sent direct to the places where it may be 
found to be in ready demand. In this way, -by a uniting art with 
commercial intelligence may a flourishing community of Indian 
artizau«* be established and the cause of high-class Indian Art pro¬ 
moted. 

' (B) 

TyE Second Ci.ass of Indian Hand-Industries. 

Under this class we may mention modern industiies to counteract 
the infill.^ of foreign imports, such as soap-making, butter-making, 
mateh-making, tin-work, leather-work, paper, thread, candles, etc. 

L The wfirst class of hand-industries, as we have just seen, comprise 
the chief or the more important art-crafls. ^ 

The second class of industries supply the daily wants of the people 
and are capable of being developed into home-factories. They will, 
when properly managed, arrest the flood' of imported German stuff 
'which has overwhelmed every Indian household^including the humble 
htits of the poorest of the poor. If we can stop this excessive import 
and encourage local industries, we should have secured the golden 
key to the salvation of the Indian artizan. 
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We have already referred to the importance of Exhibitions as 
creating an occasional demand for high-class workmanship—for the 
chief arlrCrafls already mentioned. But exhibitions are not an un¬ 
mixed blessing. Exhibitions will be of great value to Iiylia, if* 
instead of ejcposing the trade secrets of high-class workmanship 
to the machinations qf .accomplished western imitators, their, i. e. 
European cheap wares are exhibited ill India with working models 
of the machinery and tools they use, with a view to help on the 
second class of oiir hand-industries,—the minor industries which supply 
the daily wants of our people. But better still, it would be desirable to 
buy hand-machines for hire or ftionthly payment sale'' amongst the 
advanced communities, such as Tarsis, Bhoras &c. Singer’s sewing 
machine is an excellent instance in point. Theib is at present hardly 
a tailor in urban bazars who does not use this machine. Small lathes, 
spinning machines (home-spiiming is nearly an extinct industry in 
India), looms, brassfoundries, soap-making-hand-machhies, candle-hand^ 
machines, and a host of such modern, improved mechanisms will be a 
blessing to India. 

In this way, candles, brushes, pencils, slates, soap, matches, 
cheap paper, buttons, toys, tin-boxes, tin-spoons, combs, glass-beads 
of the rough sort, glass-bangles, iraitatien jewellery, ink-bottles. Inks, 
cheap hand-bangles, twine, thread, brass and coppefwire, bottled oils 
(like castor oil, linseed oil, salad oil), tapes, and ^ number of such 
things of every-day use can easily by prepared in India to stop the 
overflooding of our homes with German ai!d Austrian stuffs. Lord 
Ripon's Resolutions on the purcliase of local manufactures will supply 
a long list. . • 

* X. CONCLUSION. 

Thus, we come to Ihe following conclusions• • • 

^ (i) There is need for edueating Indian artizans in their hereditary 
crafts,—under expert technical as well as ^commercial guidance with 
a view to the production of special Indian high-class art-ware to suit 
modern requirements. 

Such educatioiPls to be cenfined to the hereditary craftsmen or 
the caste-guiids where such exist. In this way alone, may the dis¬ 
advantages of the indigenous system be combated and all its advantages 
conserved, these advantages being, as we have seen,— . - 
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( 1 ) Thoroughness of training ; 

( U) Limitation in the number of apprentices to each craftsman ; 

(iUy Spedahsation; 

'* (ip) Hereditar}' aptitude ; 

. (V) Instruction in the business of the trade aS, well as the 
technique ; 

( vi ) Inexpensive and practical training ; 

( vii ) Early familiarity with the tools of the trade ; 

{via ) Preservation of old designs and ideals ; 

{ix) Training obtainat)le by the poorest. 

( 2 ) The other conclusion is that a class of men, who may aptly be 
called “ modem’* ar^izans, have to be trained in what may be called 
the “ modem” industries. The hereditary industries are to be confined to 
the hereditary craftsmen; but the modem ones are to be thrown open 
to sons of “ advanced races. ” These modem-trained artizans will 
become soap-makers, candle-makers, match-makers, •glass-blowers, 
braziers, pencil-makers, brush-makers, oil-pressers, sugar-refiners, hand- 
loom weavers, hand-mill spinners, calico-hand-working roller-printers. 
and so on, and so on. 

The hereditary craftsmen require no regular schools \ but the 
modem artizans would require for their training institutions like the 
Victoria Jubilee Industrial School of Bombay. 

These modern' artizans can alone counteract the overjlooding of 
Indian homes with imported foreign stuffs. 

t 

(Concluded.) 

Hindu Practices in the Punjab. 

I. GCNCmiL. 

Of all the districts ot the Punjab, those bordering on the Jamna 
to the east of the Province, and those lyitig in the hills o^ Kangra 
arc the ones where pe6plc have turned to foreign creeds in the 
smallest numbers and in which therefore one may hope to find 
Hinduism least corrupted. Thus, there is Hin^ijisra as it exists in the 
villages of the Delhi territory ; then, there is the Hinduism of the hills 
f. e. of the Panjab Himalayas vrhich has some distinguishing marks of its 
own: ' Arid lastly, there is the Hinduism on the frontier. Thus, Hindu 
ptacUces are found to vary under special conditions iri different 
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localities, so that the acharas practised by the people of one part may 
not bind the people in another and distant part of the country. 
By way of illustration we may refer to a practice which undoubtedly 
involves a cardinal idea o( Hinduism,—the practice of Hindus re9eiving* 
religious service at the hands of Brahmans. Now, although, generally 
speaking, this is so, still we must not forget that nearly all Sikh 
Villagers reverence the Brahman and ‘make use of him almost as 
/reely as their Hindu neighbours. And yet a Sikh is not a Hindu. 
Again, the Jail? priests ^re invariably Brahman. Many tribes of 
converted Mussulmans retain and fee Brahmans as a matter of course ; 
while some actually employ them to conduct their marriages after the 
Hindu ceremonial, only adding the Mahomedan ritual as a legal 
precaution. There is a class of Mussulman Brahmans who minister 
solely to Mahomedans. Whilst every impure caste or outcaste tribe, 
however low its position, has its own priests of undoubted Brahman 
origin, though they have, by associating with their clients, cut 
themselvs off from the society of their unpolluted fellows. [Thus, 
in Bengal, Brahmans who serve castes below the Havasakhas are 
calls Varna Brahmans and are degraded. They will eat kanchi food 
in the houses of their respective ^ajmans i. e. of the persons whom 
they serve as priests. The higher castes will not take water from them. 
Their rank varies according to the castes whom they* serve, but the 
Vyasokta Brahmans who are the priests of the* Chasi Kaibartas rank 
lowest, as their owm Jajmans even w’ill not eat in their houses.] 

II. HINDUISM ON THE PANiAD FRONTIER AND ON THE PANJAD. 

• 

On the frontier and in Western districts of the Panjab, the Hindus 
are exceedingly lax in the observance of the cWemonies and caste 
restrictions, drinking water from skin bags, and even from the hands 
of a Muesalman, carrying about and even eating cooked food at'R 
pnj^lic oven, -eating flesh in Company with Mussulmans, shaving the 
scalp-lock, selling shoes, and doing a multitude of things which an 
orthodox Hindu will shrink from. Except in their temples, they 
hkve no idols at all. No one, in fact, ever sees anything of their 
worship, 

This laxity is the more peculiar, as the mass of the Hindus on 
the frontier belong to the mercantile castes, who are, in the east and 
centre of the province, proverbially strict in their observance of 
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rc;ligiQU$ and caste rules, ranking second in this respect only to the 
Brahmans themselves But the fact is that till the English annexed 
the Panjaby the Hindus existed only by sufferance in the frontier 
districts, and being compelled to keep their ^faith in the background, 
naturally grew^ lax in its observance. Till quite late]}^ “unmentionable 
indignities were indecttd upon the of the Terajat I Local 

sayings are not wanting ter express contempt for tie Hindu arid 
especially for the Hindu trader of the West, who is called a kirar, 
wrhich is about a synonym for a coward. 'Thus, the Pathans say,— 
^*The Pathan eats his enethy, the Hindu, bis friend." Again, “ Don't 
trust a crow, a dog, or a kirar eveh w'hen asleep.” These kirars of 
the lower Indus worship Sri-Krishna, this being the only part of the 
Panjab west of DeKii where Krishna is geneially venerated. The 
liindus of the Indus also very generally worship the river itself. They 
also revere a hero who^is said to have rescued them from Mahomedan 
oppressions. Then, there are also the flindus who are followers of 
Baba Nanak called Nanaki Sikhs, as distinguished from Singhi Sikhs 
who are the followers of Guru Govind. Thus, in the east, the Brahmans 
have been quite thrown into the background as spiritual guides of 
the people^by the priests of the local sects, namely, the Gossains of the 
Krishna-worship, the Shahi ^Giiros of the Nanaki Sikhs, and the 
Thakur Gurus of the river-worshippers. But the Western Brahmans 
are utterly ignorant of their faith and seldom have knowledge 

Hi 

sufficient even to enable them to perform their persunal observances 
aright. 

HINDU SECTS IN THE PSNJSB, 

The three great orthodox sects'of Vaishnava, Saiva, and Sakta, 
are not known eveh by name to the Panjab peasantry, who know 
nothing (further than that they are Hindus. But there is hardly a 
peasant who, if asked to name the deity whom he most reveres, >vill 
not at once name thethe Sun-God, and explain that 
he made every thing. The Nanaki Sikhs are said, to be Vaihnavas but 
the true Sikhs (called Govidi or Singhi Sikbs) incline to Saivisfh. 
Govind Singh himself, however, w^as a devotee oV Durga. 

The Banyas of the plains, or at least the Hindu Agarwalas who 
ihdude ^ch a large portion of them, are said to be Vaishnavas though 
theViUage^temples of Siva are very commonly built by Banyas. 
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The Brahmans are certainly Vaishnavas, as a rule, when they have 
any sect at all. 

In the Hissar and Sirsa districts are a class of Hindus called 
BishnoiSy who abstain entirely from animal food and have a peculiarly^ 
strong regard for animal lifci refusing as a rule to accompany a sporting 
party. They are exclusjvely [carpenters by caste, though they often 
abandon the caste name and describe riiemselves simply as Bishnois. 
They are good cultivators and marry only among themselves. They 
are more particuftir about* ceremonial |iirity than even the strictest 
Hindu. But in their marrrige ecremonih, they mingle Mahomedan 
with Hindu Jornts, verses of ihe Koi an being read as icell as passages 
of the Sastras, and the phcra ceremony or the circumambulation. of 
the sacred fire is omitted They bury their deed at full length 
Tusually at the threshold of the house itself or in the adjoinifig 
cattle shed), or in a sitting pos ure like the Hindu sannyasis. Their 
priests are appanntly drawn from among tlumselves ; and are divided 
into the regular or celebate class, and the secular clergy. Their 
priesthood is not hereditary. 

Then, there is another class of Pnnjab Hindus who are called 
Sham sis, because they are followers of a sainted Mahomedan leader 
Shams Tabriz. .These, notwithstanding their strong leaning towards 
the tenets of Mahomet, still conform to most of the observances of 
Hinduism and are accepted as Hindus by their Hindu neighbours. 
They bury their dead, instead of burning them. They are chiefly drawn 
from the artizaii and menial castes, though a good many KhatrisjaiQ 
said to belong to this sect. Besides the Shamsis, there is another class 
of I}indus called who are follow'ers* of a;sainted Maliomedan 

leader whose real name .was Saiyed Ahmad but who is more popularly 
known as Sahhi Sarwar Sultan or the generous prince Sartcar. His 
principal shrine is at Nighaka in the Hera Gbazi Khan d»trict and' 
contains,;^ besides the trunk oif the saint and his wife, a shrine to Baba 
Nanak and a temple to Vishnu, thus exemplifying the extraordinary 
manner in which religious practices and observances are intermingled 
in the Panjab. The shrine is celebrated throughout the Province and 
thousands of pilgrims’ from all parts, Hindu, Sikh and Mussalman attend 
the aunual fair which is held there. A very considerable proportion of 
the Hindu' village population, and especially of the women of the 
Amritsar, Jallundar and Ambak divisions (excepting Simla and Kaligra) 
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and of Northern Patiala are Su/tanis. These are specially lax in the 
obsemncc of their religion, and unlike other Hindus who will eat 
meat at all, they scrupulously abstain from the flesh of animals killed 
» after the Sikh fashion by the single stroke of the sword ; and will, 
indeed, only eat after the halal or the MaLomedon cerenjony of cutting 
the throat of the living animal. 

The Sultanis and Shamis already described are sects of Hindus 
following Mussalman leaders. But the Lai Dasi Hindus would 
appear to be a sect of Mussulmans who approach to Hinduism. The 
sect was founded by Lai PUs, a Mco of Alwar, who though like all 
Meos, a Mussalman by faith, followed again, like all Meos, Hindu 
observances. The worship consists chiefly in repeating the name of 
Ram, Yet Lai Dss is considered to be a Mussalman Pir. The Lai 
Basis are generally Hindu banyas and carpenters. 

III. NINDUISM IN THE PANJIIB HIMIILftVIlS. 

The Hinduism of the Panjab Himalayas differs considerably from 
that of the plains. Almost every village has ifs own temple and 
the priests are generally draien from among the people themselves^ 
Brahmans seldom officiating. Idols are almost unknown, or where 
found consist of an unknown stone. Each temple has its own feasts 
also ; and on all such occasions sheep or goats are sacrifleed and 
eaten, much hill-beer is drunk 'and the people amuse themselves with 
dances. Sacrifice of animals is a universal religions rite and is made 
at weddings, funerals, festivals, harvest time, on beginning ploughing, 
and on all sorts of occasions for purposes of purification, propitiation, 
or thanksgiving. 

The‘every-day .worship of the hillmen is confined to the gefiiii of 
the trees and rocks,, to local spirits or demons, variously known as 
devaias or godlings, to deeis or female divinities, to local saints, to 

It ^ 

genii of the hill-tops or high places, to wood-fairies, to snake-gods etc. 
The water-courses, the sprouting seeds, the ripening ears* are all in 
charge of separate genii who must be duly propitiated. 

The above represents the every-day worship of the hill-men ; 
but still the greater gods of Hinduism are not ^represented in the 
Fanjab' Himalayas. There are the usual Thakurdwatas sacred to 
Vishnu in some of His forms, and Swalayas dedicated to Shiva ; and 
there are a class ofHindu ascetics called Raths who bore/heir ears m 



hoaour of Shiva^ and are to be found in unusual numbers in the Paiijab 
Himalayas. But still tlu higher gods an little regarded by the people, 
or at aiy rate by those of the villa'es. 

IV. RELI6I0US FESTIVALS IN THE PANJAS. 

S 

Religious festivals play a great part in the life of the Panjab 
peasant j indeed, they form his chief holidays, and on these occasions, 
men, and still more women and children, don their best and collect in 
great numbers, and after the offering has bee^ made enjoy the excite¬ 
ment of looking at one another. . Besides the great Hindu festivals, 
every shrine, Hindu or Mussalman, small or great, has its fairs held 
at fixed dates, which attract worshippers more or less according to its 
renown. Some of these fairs, such as those at Thaneswar on tlwj 
occasion of eclipse, those of Bawa Farid at Pakpattan, and of Sakhi 
Sarwar (as above described) at Nighaka are attended by very many 
thousand.s of people, and elaborate police arrangements are made for 
their regulation. 

Besides these, there arc two festivals which are peculiar to the 
vilftges, as they are not observed in the town. I'here is the little 
Dewali festival of the villagers,—which is the ordinary Devvali or the 
feast of lamps of the Paiijab villagers. The house is fresh plastered 
throughout for the occasion, and the family lights lamps and sits up all 
night to receive the pltris or the ancestors who arc supposed to visit tli'e 
house on the Dewali night. 

Then, there is the Govardhan'Deicali, in which Sri-Krishna is wor¬ 
shipped in His capacity of cowherd ; atid this, all owners of cattle 
should observe. The women n)ak<; a Gjoardhan of cow-dung, which 
consists of Krishna lying on His back surrounded by little cottage 
loaves of dung to represent mountains (in wbieh arc stuck slems o^f 
grtKjs wilh^tufts of cotton or rag on the top, for trees), and by little dung- 
balls for cattle, watched by dungmen dressed in bits of rag. On this 
are put the churn stuff and five whole sugar-canes and some parched 
rice, and a lighted lanm in the middle. The cowherds are then tailed 
^ in and they salute the whole and are fed with rice and sweets. The 
Brahman then takes the sugarcane and eats a bit; and till then no one 
must cut, press or eat cane. Rice-riilk is then given to the Brahmans 
and thb bullocks have their horns dyed and get extra well-fed. 
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Fa.sls are not much observed by the villagers, except the great 
annual fasts j and not even those by the young man who works in 
the fields and cannot alTord to go hungry. But sugar, butter, milk, 
fruits and wild seeds, and anything that is not technically grain may 
be eaten, so that the abstinence is not very severe. 


The Story of our First Indian Baronet. 

Our story shall be the story of Sir jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, the//V.v^ 
Indian baronet, a member of that enterprising race, the Parsees, and a 
man whose success was all the more wonderful inasmuch as he was 
altogether a self-mafie man. jamsetjee jejoebhoy w'as born in Bombay, 
* 7831 of the proverbial “ poor but respectable parents ^ ” and being 
left an orphan in his childhood, he experienced the mi.series of actual 
want. He received but a minimum of schooling and w'hile quite a 
little boy, he had to work for his living in a merchant’s oflice. But 
Jamsetjee was not the kind of boy who would settle down to copying 
letters and writing out invoices ; and at the age of sixteen, he deter¬ 
mined to become his own master. His spirit of enterprise prompted 
him to the career of a traveling merchant ; and witli such petty funds 
as, with the help of friends, he,, could get together, he left his native city 
at that early age. Making his way to Calcutta, he went from there to 
China on small commissions—a bold enterprise, indeed ; for China was 
but little known in those days, and the young traveller had to face all 
risks on his own responsibility. But his boldness was rewarded ; for 
the enterprise prospered, and before long, he was travelling bacjkwards 
and forwards between India and China, dispo.sing of his own merchandise 
in either country. In 1804, the vessel that carried liim and his wares 
Was captured by the French, with whom Fngland was then at war, ami 
young Jamsetjee was landed by his captors absolutely penniless at .the 
Cape of Good Hope, which was then a Dutch possession. Some 
charitable Dutch ladies put some of their guilders together to send the 
unfortunate Indian back to his native land, and there at the age of 
twenty-one, he had to begin life afresh. Ui^unted by misfortune, 
the young Parsee at once renewed his voyages to China, and with his 
increased experience, was so succesful in his business that in a very 
few* years be was one of the richest Parsees in Bombay. 
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In the days of his wealth, he remembered the days of his poverty, 
and he blessed his native city with an immensity of private benevolence 
and public munificence. He was a leader of men and his public spirit 
was such that he was rewarded with a knighthood in 1842 and with a 
baronetcy in 1^58. He died in 1877, at the advanced age of 94, and 
left behind him the rncynory of a man who had done well for himself 
and for India. 

The above account is taken from Mr. Glyn Barlow'^s 
India* a work wfiich shoulel be in the hands of every young man who 
loves his country and is anxious to do something in the way of making 
India industrially great. Mr. Barlow' supplements the account given 
above with the following remarks : 

"Numerous examples could be given of living Ilidustrialists in Indj^ 
who have been particularly successful in small ways. It would be 
possible, for example, to name a rich old man, still living, w'ho was a 
bullock-driver’s son and w'ho began life as a common coolie. In the 
days of his childhood he used often to cut firewood in his jungle and 
bring his shoulder-load to town for sale, and from this he rose to taking 
up small contracts for cutting timber. From this he gradually acquired 
a small patch of jungle of his owm, and eventually with coolies and 
carpenters in hi^ employ, he evolved si*ch a paying business that now, 
in his old age of leisured ease, he is a well-to-do man, possessed of a 
large house and lands, and a goodly store of thousanc^ of rupees. 

" Any one who strolled round the Madras Exhibition of 1903-4, 
chatting with the exhibitors or their agents, coufd learn the stories of 
numerous small industrialists,—carpenters, locksmiths, dairymen, leather- 
workefs, soap-boilers, candle-makers, and the like,' who had already 
turned the corner of th(?ir respective industries, and had begun to 
receive goodly rewards. There is plenty of room in ^he iq^dustria] 
w'orld ; but the industrialist must bear in mind that industrial success is 
no^W'on ii#a moment, and that there is often a long and thorny path 
to be travelled before the industrialist turns the corner into the high 
way of success. He should bear in mind that the public will seldom 
buy a new article as^on as it appears ; and although the industrialist 
thinks, perhaps night and day, of hjs industry, many a night and day 
will very likely pass before the public so much as hear about it, or at 


4 Published by G. A. Nateson, U Co., Esplanade Row, Madras. Price Re. 1-8 as. 
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least, before they pay it any practical attention. One man here and one 
man there will try the new production ; and then gradually, if it supplies 
a real wanly one man and another who have tried it will recommend 
it tcf their friends, the demand will grow, and at last the enterprise will 
have t^ed the corner of a dead loss, and will begin to < pay. A great 
deal of patience and perseverance may be necessary before the profit 
comes in ; but if the industrialist has assured himself that his 
enterprise is really a good onCy his patience and perseverance will very 
likely reap a rich reward. ^Too many a promising industry has failed 
because its organisers have failed to providi; for those early weeks or 
months, or even years, during which a business may very probably be 
working at a loss. They buy the necessary plant or appliances, start 
v.’ork, and expect to make a profit at once ; and if they are disappointed 
in their expectation, they are obliged to give up their undertaking, 
because their capital is at a end. Even though they could find more 
money if they would, the chances are that they will be so seriously 
discouragd that they will regard the enterprise as a failure and will 
voluntarily close their business. Industrialists, therefore, will do well 
to work upon the following piece of advice. “ Be sure not to start an 
enterprise before its soundness is assured ; but once having started it, 
be sure not to abandon it till its soundness is disproved." 


Bengali as Spoken by the Bengalis—11. 

[^Continued from page 17y Vol /. No. I."] 

In ‘ the last number* the standard dialect of Bengali literature was 

compared with the .colloquial dialect of Calcutta, hut before the dialects 

sjioken in the other districts of Bengal are considered, another branch of 

the literary dialect, generally known as Mussnlmani Bengali, demands 

oar attention. It is the language of not a very insignificant part of 

the current literature of Bengal and the number of readers of the books 

pablishod in this dialect is considerable ; while, if we take into consideration 

the large nomber of onr fellow-conntrymen who take an interest in these 

books-—who listen to ihem with attention and reverence, if unable to 
^ 0 

read themselves—we see that ignorance in this branch of the literary 
dialect would make onr knowledge about a large section of onr conniry- 
men sadly incomplete. Fifty-two per oent. of the total population of Bengal 
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proper and two-thirds of the people of Bastern Bengal are Mahomedans ; 
and except the small number, generally belonging to the upper classes, 
who have received western education, the vast majority of these people 
scarcely read, or care for books published in any other language. In the 
Eastern districts, where the greater portion of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion are filahomedaus, one may often hear in the villages the# books 
read, or rather chanted, and eagerly listened to, by the cultivators when 
they can snatch a little leisure from their hard labours. Though the majority 
are illiterate, still m every v>llage there are a few who have received a 
little knowledge of the three B’s, from theVillage Qurumthatayt^ and 
perhaps a little smattering of Persian and Arabic from the village 
Moulvi. 

The books published in this language are generally either stories of 
the nature of those in the Arabian Nights, or religious books, and thefr 
subject-matter is often borrowed directly or indirectly from Arabic and 
Persian sources. The literature includes several poetical works by poets 
of considerable skill and ability; and also very good translations of Arabic 
and Persian religions books, which are sometimes edited with notes 
and translations in this language. In recent years, a number of books 
in other subjects also have been written by new authors and a fresh 
development and steady progress of this ^ranch of the literature of Ben¬ 
gal is plainly perceptible. If this gradual development goes on, there 
can bo no doubt that Mossnlmani Bengali will possess, before .long, a 
good and powerful literature of its own. ^ 

In 1902, fifty-nine books were published in this language, of which 
17 were stories, 23 were on religious subjects, and 19, on miscellaneous 
matteKS.* Of the thirty-four .books published in 1903, ll were 
stories, 18, religious books and the rest dealt jgrith miscellaneous 
subjects.! ^ ^ 

^ A specimen of Mnssulmanf Bengali extracted from a book named 
Akhlakal AoUa or the lives of saints is given below with a translation, 
and a glossary of the Arabic and Persian words. 


* Calcutta Gazette, September 24, and December 17 of 1902 and March 18, 
I903* 

t Calcutta Gazette, June 17, September 17, and December 16 of 19*3 and 
March 2, 1904. 
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TOtl u 
cf t«Ti »ftfirt»R «imt? mu 1 

C5^i orr® wf cif«it^fli 1 
^91 ^i|i c»it5T mi I 

•itftc^ ^ttm vsi^ «f'«tt^ c<!fV»i I 

c^rR «<c^ 

Off^^tC? ff»l I 

'»iift»i cirf’^i^i ^151 ^tf^flt I ■ 

«W ?jl1 »llt ^tfs? I 

^taftai ^ C?!^ C'StaiN I 

af'QT? ^1 I 
*ic^«il CTtTi sftfi «»^tw ^Tsit^r I 
^Cf q 'SItaiTf I 

’fffC»T*f J!« I 

nJ^C»R V£l^ Uz^ \ 

t»R f5W ^531 } 

it^si ^tf^i ^tzf^ I 
^ftc»i5r ^i|T I 

^\fk nz^ cm «it*rf5^ I 
mwi^ I 

eft'll «itirt -^f^zn ^?r wT*T i 

«rf*T i 

^tf^wl ^'5 «f*rf^ 

cm ^111-ft^t^‘Ti ^uu I 

* 'Jirt^l OTM I 

♦Jti Vf.i I 

CTtST ’•rffrt ♦ttvift'® TO ’TTf^^tsil I 

'Si-® 1 

^ I 

cfc*nr trtc^af c<r 5tf^ tc<5 1 


c’aTsr c^^t*n»r b 

m\ '«Jtit ^^ar c^tWf fl 

cm *i1z^ cait*lt^t'5 « 
^T5TC^ II 

^•laitai 'S^C«f II 

^r« t£|l|^1 aitl 5l»l ^U\ *(t?f II 
^*11 ^Z’n <JB«f 1 5T1 II 

5I3fr»fC’r Wtl^l C^tw ait^lf! II 

CWt»l C^f«fC«tf II 

C^lsi ca^Htail^ C^^ Caiffll B 
c^u it? II 

5 ? C9fWS II 

C*rt^1 ^*rai ctfcq ajt?pF5 c^tt^Tt^ ‘ 
^im C^taitu II 

^ttfar ^t*lf5| II 

ftc^ ^itf^ c^m II 

^tzv\ caim II 

♦IC^^itcii II 

f5C5? caf?ii 9iw ^ti:ai»r 11 

c^^-j cai^ f5if II 

^tutf^^l ^tfaf B 
B 

aitW^^I ^?|5itil II 

C^^ 'Sapt^ *IT^ II 

• fifsan aptf^ ?tt»r ^ II 
*rtf^ cmi f^^i v^i mRU a 
^?iin 5[f’T II 

c^itVfir ari’ftc^ ^£iiftra'C?wert^'3 
cm fw c^rtc^a »itt^ «a aitcawi 
c»it5? ^1 m II 

caftitif ®tr?5r cwtB|?it^ II 

^tTO ^rS « 
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TMMSLATIOII. 

The Prophet Moses pays a visit to a friend of God. 

It is written in the books that on a certain day, the prophet Moses., 
(God’s mercy be on him) made this prayer before God, “ 0 my.^ord, 
holy and gracious, please show me a friend of yours.” The lK)rd having 
heard this prayer of Moses, issued this» order, “Listen to my words, 

0 Moses, you will meet with such a man on the Kaliatur hill.” On 
receiving this orckr of God,^ Moses went to the hill of Kahatur and met 
there a person whose whole body was full d( wounds. He had no hands 
to catch hold of any object, nor any feet to walk ; he had no ‘eyes 
and no strength to speak. On seeing this, Moses went close to him and on 
listening attentively discovered that though in this wjetohed state, the saint 
was singing the praises of God with a pure and contented heart. Mo^s 
then asked him, “ For what gifts from God do you praise Him ? There 
aredwounds on your whole body and no part of it is sound.” On hearing 
this, be replied to Moses, “ For two things do i return thanks to 
God : first, I can pray to Him by my mouth, and secondly, the Lord 
dwells in my mind for ever. Because these blessings have been 
granted me, therefore, 1 praise Him.” Moses again asked, “How 
long have you been in this condition ?” “ For a hundred years,” 

said he. “ Had you,” asked Moses,^ “ during this time a desire 
for anything ? ” “Two things 1 wished for,” said he, ‘first, to have a 
sight of Moses, and secondly, to drink cold water“o friend,” said 
Moses, “ both these things have been obtained b^ yon : I am the Prophet 
Moses, please to look at me and 1 . will search for water for yon.” Saying 
this, Moses went some distance in search of water. Now, God ordered 
the angel of Death l^o takd away his life and Israel (the angel) 
having done so, the b<^y man expired. Many wild anipials came and 
tore his body to pieces and devoured all the flesh. In the jneantiq^e^ 
looses, on coming back with "water, was awe-struck at this sight, and 
began to'mourn for him with lamentations and raising his hands made 
this prayer to God, “ Hear me, my Lord, holy and divine Creator I does a 
friend behave in this way towards a friend ? ” Then, this voice came from 
the Lord, “ What yt 4 nay, O Moses, is right. But that person who setting 
aside the love for me, sets his desire upon any other thing of this world, 

I destroy in this fashion”. 
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Glossary. 

fVlf9’~-an epithet often joined with the names of the Deity; also a title by which 
Icings and great men are addressed, similaj; to majesty^ highness, lordship, worship &c, 
,CflV—friend. rtt»ft»t«~interview, pay a visit. Wl«rt^—word. Sfft—the Prophet, 

Moserf;- —May God have mercy on him ; the full form of the 

phrase is ‘Salla allah alayhi wa Sallam’ the blessing and peace of God be upon him : 
Cff'Slt—prayer. ^iPltir—before God. wt?—.0< *rt^--pure, holy; 

kind, beneficent. —to me. kftUW—supplication, prayer. —the Lord. 

God’s word, person. whole. '9^T—body. •<|st--wound. 

flFW—thing. Itfl'^ath. —present, ^t^'5-i-strength. * near, close. 

CT[¥¥tl-—doer of good deeds, benevolent, ft?—pure, c??—heart. return¬ 

ing thanks to God, acknowledging His favours, praising Him for His benefits 
CfIt?®—good things, boon, blessing, riches, body. ARfl—voice, flff— 

constantly, lit: with every breath, fttf?—gain. desire. ffWlf—sight, vision. 

fttfJf—always. ?tf?W-^reverend person, friend. ?1ll—to take away life. 

-^life. ftC??? fQ?—the angel of death. fTIft’l—order. Ismel, the angel 

of death. —saint. death. —having a good name or reputa 

tion. wonder. prayer. holy. Lord, creator.^ 

flt*n—God, the divine creator. fUfajI*—deed, conduct. «ft'8?rt?—voice, flove, 
friendship. C»t HIT*—desire. 4fft^ —in this way. 

It will be observed that there is a paucity of pure t3anskrit words 
and a profusion of pure Arabic and Persian words in the above extract ; 
and that where in the standard literary dialect of Bengal, a word from 
Sanskrit would have been us6d, a word from the sfster language of 
Arabia or of Persia ha^ taken its place ; and it is evident that some of the 
words so borrowed are not perfectly intelligible to the classes for whom 
these books are meant. The result is that the insufficiently educated or 
uneducated cultivators who road or hear these read out to them have often 
to remain satisfied with th^general purport of a passage, they being unable 
to grasp the actuaPmeaning. There aro also vfords in the above ei^tract 
in the form in which they occur in the sj^ioken language of the 
^agricultural classes of Bengal, specially of the eastern part of it where 
the Mahomedan element is predominant; ; and the construction of the 
sentences follow in some cases the order in use among the^, but the 
general structure of the language is the same as that of the standard 
literary dialect of Bengal. 

The Mahomedan Literary Association of fitngal and some other 
similar ^Mahomedan Societies are trying to suppress this form of the 
literary dialeot and to sabatitnte in its place the stanlard literary Bengali; 
and very good books have been written by educated fliussulmans, which 
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have taken their place by the side of the best books produced by their 
Hindu countrymen. It is no doubt a very desirable state of things 
that our Mussulman fellow-countrymen should take part in the culture 
of their native language, and this would, no doubt, draw tighter the ^ 
bonds of unity between toe different sections of the people of Ban.al. * 
Our Mahomedan brethren, however, should think twice i efore they decide 
to abolish the Mussalmani literary dialect which is better understtod by the 
agricultural classes ihaif Che standard JSanskritized form. Bo long, 
books in Mnssulmani Bengali have been written by persons with a very 
limited education and by Moulvis versed in the sacred languages, but 
hardly any one •with a wtstern education bas turned his attention to it. 
Our educated Mahomedan countrymen would do well, we think, if, 
besides cultivating the standard literary Bengali, they try to improve 
upon the present form of the Mussulmani dialect by weeding out the 
harder and comparatively unfamiliar Arabic and Persian words and 
substituting in their place words in more general^use, and employ this 
form of the dialect as a medium for imparting education to their 
co-religionists belonging to the agricultural classes. 

It is a deplorable fact that the bulk of the people of Bengal, whether 
Uindu or Mussulman, are illiterate. It was found at the last Census 
that in every 1000 Hindu males, 127 were literate, and in the same 
number of females, 6 ; while the Mahomedans are much more backward 
and the proportion who can read and write is barely half as great as 
amongst Hindus. In every lOOO males, only 68 are literate, and in every 
1000 females, only 2 ” {(Jensaa Beport^ 1901). When we boar in mind 
that the only test of literacy was the ability to both road and write, 
we come to realise the wretched condition of education' amongst 
our countrymen, seeing that only a «mall fraction* of the number 
who were passed as literate have received any* education worth the 
name, the majority possessing only an acquaintancS with the merest 
rudiments of learning. It is due to a certain extent to the want of suit¬ 
able education that, with a land as fertile as aflywhero in the world, the 
Indian cultivator is unable to raisd as much crop out of a plot of land 
as his brethren of the same class in other civilised countries. Ho cannot, 
witho^ht the necessary *edacath)n, appropriate fot his own use the 
improvements in methods^)! agriculture suggested by science, nor can 
he use the store of knowledge derived from the experience of agricul¬ 
turists of other countries. • • 

• In Bengal proper, there are about 22 millions of Mahomedans (as 
against a tittle over 20 millions of Hindus) and no less than 73 per cent, 
of such Mahomedans are cultivators. The educated section of the Maho¬ 
medan community, if they set themselves to educate this vast proportion of 
their co-religionists, will perhaps be more success*ul than would bo the 
Hindus, for the form#^are more fitted for the task by their religion and 
sympathies ; and in the composition of suitable primers for the H^oine- 
dan masses, they should use the Mussulmani Bengali dialect lihichismore 
familiar to the Mahomedan cultivator than the Bengali literary dialect. 

While strongly insisting on the necessity of cultivating our mother- 
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toDga«, which is Bengali, and of educating onr illiterate Mahomedan 
brethren whose numbers, we have seen, are far greater than those of 
illiterate Hindus, we feel we cannot sufficiently deplore the tendency— 
^the father marked tendency that has been observed among educated 
“ Bengdi Mahomedans to talk among themselves in Urdu to the exclusion 
of their mother>tongue, the Bengali ; and it has been calculated that the 
number of those who are etdirely unacquainted with t^e literature of 
their mother* land is not inconsiderable. * ** 

A common Bengali tongue assiduously cultivated would be a great 
bond of union and a great solvent of much of the antagonism letween the 
Hindu Bengali and the Hahomedan Bengali, ^in propoi>tion as they come 
to emulate each other in the^paths of honourable literary rivalry, they 
wilL appreciate each other and the old prejudices tending to produce 
exclusiveness of thought and feelings would soon wear away. The 
opinion has been given out by some that Hindus and Mahomedans 
are by nature alien tq each other and that therefore no union of feelings 
between the two sections of the great Indian community is at all possible 
and they point to the disturbances on the occasion of the Monurrum 
celebration. There is not much of truth in the above idea, for we know 
that the alienation of feeling due to the difference of religions opinions 
is in no way worse or stronger than that between the different sects 
amongst the Mahomedans themselves, than what, for example, exists 
between the Shiahs and the Sunnis. Further, in the villag'es, we often 
observe Mahomedans joining the Hindus in their religious festivals 
and we also find Hindus showing respect to the Mahomedans Pits 
and Fakirs. Also, persons whether Hindu or Mahomedan, who are 
noted for their sanctity, are respected all by classes of the Bengali popula¬ 
tion. It is also a frequent practice among Hindus or Mahomedans 
affiicted with any obstinate disease or a calamity to wait upon Fakirs or 
Sanyasis to obtain lelief. (lases have been known in which high-caste 
Hindus, Brahmans or Kayesthas, became disciples of Mahomedan Fakirs, 
without any prejudice to their caste or social status. Again, in Bengal, 
almost every district has its dargah (shrine of departed saints) ,where 
vows are registered and offerings made by Hindus as well as Mahomedans 
in the hope of gaining some material bepefit, or*of being cured of trsome 
disease. Any one^ who has travelled by boat on the Padma or the 
Megna, or the sea adjoining Chittagong, viill have noticed that the boat- 
•mten, whether Hindu or Mussulman, when starting on a journey, invoke 
the aid of Pir Badar who is regarded in JBastern Bengal as the guardian 
saint of sailors, in the following words :— 

9twi B 

[ Translation of the above .‘~We are but children. Qazi is kind on 
us ; the river Ganges be on our head. 0 the five^&ints, 0 Gazi Badar, 
Badar, Badar.] 

The culUvation of their common Bengali literature by the Bengali 
Mussulmans would add to the existing forces of union and make for 
Indian natioual strength and prosperity. [ To bo conlinmd.l 
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PART re. 

TOPICS FOE DISCUSSION. 

I. Fifty years ago: A Double Problem. 

Fifty years,go, the great middle class of Bengal were almost wholly 
engaged in agriculture conducted chiefly hired labour. A large por¬ 
tion of this class have since cut themselves of! from their old profession 
and have taken to service. For English education soon opened out to 
them far more lucrative, more respectable, an^ less troublesome means of 
earning a livelihood. The process of change was further helped by the 
continual rise in the wages of hired labour which soon cut down the 
profits of agriculture. At the present moment, there is a marked tend¬ 
ency to go back to non-literary forms of occupalSon,—agriculture oj 
manufacture ; for competition has done its work and the field for men 
with a literary education is already over-crowded. The question, then, 
is whether our present education has any, (and of so, what) value in 
relation to agriculture, or for the matter of that, any form of non-literary 
employment. The problem, in fact, \s^—-Whether the rise in the prices 
of products plus the value of skill, knowledge and intelligence which 
an educated man (educated in the literary sense) is expected to bring 
to his work, minufihQ rise in the wages ^f hired labour, would leave a 
a sufficient margin of profit to support him, m the beginnings on the saifPb 
scale as he would be able to support himself if he sliould take to ordinary 
employments open to those who have undergone a course of literary 
education,—support him, say, to begin with, on Rs. 25 or Rs. 30 a month. 

TRe answer to this question could only be found practically —by 
finding^ the average result of work continued thrbugh^ sufficiently large 
number of years, thus neutralising the effects of what are known as good 
and badytars. 


* But Ae problem we have stated above is not wholly economic, it is 
not wholly a problem of rupees, annas and pies. It has a non-econo- 
mic, a severely practical, a moral side to which the economic side is 
strictly subordinate. refer to the need for cultivating the spirit 

of combination among citixeps for industrial purposes, wjiich is 
a necessary pre-requisite for all forms of commercial undertakings in 
modern times. 

.It is not enough for us .to know that nearly a.fourth of the arj^le 
ajrea of this Province is lying waste, that the appliances for irrigating 
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crops are of the rudest description, that the soil is getting impoverished 
every day, and that the cattle are deteriorating. What is wanted is a 
spi^t of combination—industrial combination—which is a wholly moral 
quaKty. Therefore, as, we have said, the problem before us is an 
industrial as well as a moral problem; it is double in its tharacter. 


II. A Most Practical Remedy. 

Away in thousands of remote Indiamvillages, there may be latent 
possibilities of successful iiidustrial enterprise ; but as no single villager 
is 'rich enough, or bold enough, to finance a scheme by himself, the 
industry,—together with the profits thereof, lies low. Thus, wild fibres, 
materials for rope^i^aking and manufacture of paper may be found rotting 
Stway in our jungles and road-sides ; or rhea and agave may be growing 
in wild abundance, which if properly utilised may be made to yield 
fibres which in shine and strength might well compare with the richest 
silk. Or, there may be a half-hearted or decaying local industry that 
could be advantageously taken in hand for their improvement. Or 
there may be something which the world wants which a particular 
village may be specially fitted to supply, so that it would be necessary to 
take steps to bring the village into closer touch with the world outside. 
]^e need not^ multiply instances of possible methods of helping on the 
industrial development of a village, a district or a province. But the 
prime question is—what prevents industrial combination amongst us, 
Bengalis, about whom, we know—^with a view to such development ? 
The answer is an all-pervading^ sense of commercial distrust 
amongjus. «> 


The main problem, therefore, for us is to devise means to combat 
this evfi of mutual mistrust. Let us trace the evil to its roots, let us see 
how this sense of distrust is bred and grows in us. If a ^shop-keeper 
asks a customer twenty rupees for an article and eventually lets him 
have it for fifteen, the customer cannot but feel that the shop-keeper 
was trying to sell him the article for more than it was worth, and he 
must necessarily regard him with a certain de|jee of distrust. In the 
case of the small shop-keeper in the bazaar, and of the hawker with his 
pack, the way in which the seller is at all times ready to cheat the 
buyer, if the latter should be a simpleton, is positively outrageous. 
Uofortunatelyi it is not only the small shops, but also* many of the larger ^ 
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ones that are sometimes found to be equally guilty. Such a system 
cannot but tell on the uprightness of both buyer and seller ; for each 
of them is encouraged to do his best to get the better of the other; 
and the.buyer, indeed, is generally as dishonest as the seller. 

In ^ny respectable shop in England, a person who wants an article 
walks in and asks the price ; and either buys the article if he approves 
of it, or lets it go with a word of polite apology, if he thinks it too dear. 
The transaction need take but a minute, and there has been no attempt 
on the part of cither party to get the better of the other. In certain 
establishments in England, however, such as^awn-brokers’ unredeem¬ 
ed pledge-shops, second-hand-furniture auction rooms, and horse- 
dealers’ yards, the system of bargaining prevails, and it a fact that all 
such establishments are notorious as places in which ^larp practices are 
commonly in vogue. * 


We, therefore, find that whenever trade is carried on in a 
bargaining spirit, there is always a tendency to dishonesty ; and the 
sense of commercial distrust to which we have referred and which 
necessarily prevents industrial combination is due in a very great 

measure to the system of bargaining which is so much in vogne amongst 
us. Mr. Barlow in his recent very valuable booklet, " Industrial India," 
gives a very graphic account of an ordinary transaction in an Indian 
bazaar to exemplify the spirit of bargainings which he als(f holds to be af 
the root of commercial distrust amongst Indians. • 

‘'A man wants to buy, say, an umbrella. Let us count the number 
of lies that he will tell or will act in the course df the transaction. He 
goes to a shop where umbrellas among other things are sold ; and with 
a view * not to appear too eagea for an umbrella, lest the shop-keeper 
should put up his prices, he pretends that he wants a clock {lie no, /); he 
next pretends that the cloths in the shop are not of the kind that he wants 
(lie no. a ); then casually, as if he might possibly be wanting an umbrella 
next*month no. f), he asks the price of an umbrella ; the shop-keeper 
answers * three rupees *; the buyer laughs satirically and offers a-rupee ; 
the shop-keeper sniffs contemptuously, but brings his price down to 
*Jwo-eight* and vows tl^ he will take no less ; the buyer raises his 
bid to * one-eight* and vows that, he will give no more (lie nn ; 
here, there is an impasse— shop-keeper puts the umbrella aside as 
if he had no wish to sell it. and'the buyer walks away as if he had no 
further intention to buy it (lie no, f ); it is a question now, which of 
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the two will hold out the longer : the buyer has gone a good many 
steps and was just.going to turn round again for another bidi when the 
shop«>keeper, afraid that he is really going to lose a customer, shoots 
after him, ‘ two-rupees ! two-rupees 1 * the buyer turns back with 
triumph in his heart, but with indifference in his face ^He n&, 6), and 
offers ' one~twelve* I * take it,' says the shop-keeper, with a secret 
gulp of satisfaction at the fadl that he has got four annas more for an 
umbrella than he got from the last purchaser ; and at last the transac¬ 
tion is over. In the course of this transaction, the*’buyer his told or 
acted at least six lies, an*d how many the shop-keeper has told we have 
ndt counted. This sort of thing occurs with variations of detail, in 
many of the larger shops ; and it cannot hut tend to nourish K spirit 
of commercial distrust» 


Thus, we arrive at the following conclusions :— 

(1) A mere knowledge of the industrial resources or possibilities 
of India is not enough. 

( 2 ) It is necessary to supplement industrial knowledge by indus¬ 
trial combination. 

( 3 ) This combination will never come to a people animated by a 
sense of commercial distrust. 

r 

• (' 4 ) This, commercial distrust has its roots in an abormally 

developed spirit of bargaining between buyer and seller. 

It necessarily follows that what is absolutely necessary now is to 
curb this spirit of bargaining which has almost become with us a second 
nature and which has sapped the roots of all united enterprise amongst 
us. What, then, prevents the growth of the bargaining spirit amongst 
us ? The adoption of the system of selling 'fit fixed prices ’. And when, 
as Mr. Barlow puts it, the fixed-price system has once taken root, a 
^at • incentive to small deception will have been removed and 
commercial confidence will be much stronger than it is. In 4 II countries, 
to ^uote again the same writer, there are dishonest men, and in all 
countries the investors in joint-stock companies are occasionally 
defrauded, and public confidence Is disturbed. But it is only for a time, 
and investors do not for ever afterwards t£fnk that every ihan isT 
disfionest. ' > 

It, therefore, appeari to us most necessaty that every educated 
iiaan amongst us shodid encourage the practice of celling * at fixed 
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prices *, giving preference, where possible, to shop-keepers -who adopt 
the fixed-price system. It has been demonstrated, we hope, almost 
conclusively, that there is a constant relation between the absence of 
industrial combination in India and our habit of bargaining; if«so, thV’ 
most practicjil remedy at the hands pf all industrial patriots, be they 
consumers or producer^ lies in encouraging and supporting the 
practice of ‘ selling at fixed prices*. * 

llh DeteHoration in Bengrali taste. 

We would draw especial attention of our readers to the following 
remarks made by a contemporary :—** A visit to the native tailoring 
establishments in ( alcutta in this Fuja season will give rise to thoughts 
that are too deep for words or tears. The evidence of a most deplor%bIe 
deterioration of the national taste will obtrude itself in all directions. 
Thirty years ago, it was not every one who could afford to deck out his 
children in silk coats or jackets. But a coat or jacket made in those 
days lasted almost as long as life itself and descended as an heirloom'from 
one generation to another. The material used was not too costly but very 
durable. But now-a*days the market is flooded with cheap, silk textures 
of sorts which are warranted not to survive the first season. Most of 
these stnffs, cheap and nasty, are **«made in Germany.” We cannot 
blame the proprietors of the shops for exposing these fltmsy wares before 
the public. They would not touch them if tHe pxMic did mt demand 
them. It is the public taste that requires reformation and though tadors 
can make a gentleman of a clown, they cannot regenerate public taste and 

standards, any more than they cin reform public morals.'* 

- • , 

*The demand for British-made boots and shoes Iks also been nnnsnally 
brisk during the Fuja season. This does not redound much to our credit. 
All this is possible because in our Scheme of education there has bee»ne 
systematic attempt made to substitnte for limited self-love, the larger love 
of one*s*owii country. And yet there is a growing belief amongst ns that 
we are getting more and more educated and refined in onr tastes. In . 
Japan, in accordance with the Imperial orders of 1890 and 1900, much 
importance is attaohit to the question of subordinating one’s ^rsonal 
interests to those of the nation. * Even the children attending elementary 
schools are subjected to a course of instruction and discipline which 
teaches them to prefer their country to themselves. The Imperial order 
of 1906 says Ai firsts the ehildm are to he taught ooneeptioni tiiat 
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mU eaiUj praotiifd, nioli m love of parenta, attaohment to brothers and 
•i^rs, friradship, wber o<mdnot, veracity, self-control, valonr and similar 
virtnes, whUe other bnt still simple themes, snoh as the duties of the dtizen 
tbe^ titate and to Society are to be only gradually added. In this way, 
the sentiments of tiie childrtn are to be raised to a higher level, their think¬ 
ing sbarfened and an enterprising, courageous public spirit,* respect for 
public virtues and appreciation of patriotism and loyalty awakened.” The 
themes for elementary and for higher schools are the same, only in their 
treatment, little differences will be made The method in the latter is more 
advanced than in the former. ^ The result of all this is that the Japanese 
never forgets that the individual must unconditionally step into the back¬ 
ground whenever the common weal it in question. 


We have referred to the educational aspect of the question. Bnt 
there is also the economic aspect to be considered. The Indian buyer of 

the imported shoe seems to be wofully ignorant of the fact that the Eng¬ 
lish mannfatture is quite unable to turn cut a genuine article at a cheap 
cost. There are two classes of European goods, (1) the expensive genuine 
article for home or European markets, and (2) the cheap, spurious article 
for Indian consumption. The maker is the same and the brand is the 
same, but there is a prodigious difference in quality between the articles 
manufactured forTJngland and those manufactured for India. The boots 
and shoes of English make which are in such considerable demand in 
Calcutta during the Puja season, are expressly manufactured for the 
Indian market—that is to say, the quality is sacrificed to reduce the cost 
of production. And this is true of almost every article of Eurbpean 
muiufaotnre that is imported into this couptry. 


.. c o IV. Who is to set the example P 

We daily talk so much Japanese process, of Japanese sacrifice, of 
of Japanese cleverness and so on, and wo seem so much eh'amoured 
of everything good in thmn that it were time for some of us at least 
to tidak of discovering, if there is anything, however small or insignificant, 
to vrkio| we could at once set our hands, Bomt:hing which shall be 
0^ to "kll of ns to begin doing. Here is something for ns to learn 
in the way of manhood, not from Japanese Generals or Japanese 
^mirala^ hot from Japanese scholars in foreign lands. It is not probably 
hakm to most of us how many Jap studeuts—aiat flock to institutions 
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in foreign lands^and partionlarlj stndenta in America who hafe no 
rioh parents npon whom they could draw oheqnes, eke out a living for 
themselves, while prosecntiug their studies. Many students take np^ 
menial service, some even manual labonri to find means for their ednoa- 
tion. A few hours* work in a family, in a railway-officei in cab>driving, 
and in restaurants, gives* them means tn support themselves, and pay for 
their education. And now mark the innate strength of their manhood, 
from the absolute self«efi^scement which they practise while engaged 
in the duties of a scholar. For, in many • College hostel, Jap students 
serve the very students with whom they read in the College and school. 
While the rich s'udeLts busy themselves with amusements, the Jap 
students busy themselves in prepar ng lessons, keeping an eye all the 
time on their books. 'In this way, in every centre of education *in 
America, Jap students form themselves into bodies, and with the strength 
born of such unity, compete with other workers and labourers, and so 
affect the labour-market of the place very appreciably. 

Here is no doubt a whole-souled concentration of purpose ; and when 
these young students grow up to be men they carry with them this 
tenacity of purpose into the larger affairs of the world. Do we wonder 
then how these men strong in their sense of manhood even from their 
very early years, succeed and have made Japan the wonder of the 
world ? Of such stuff are heroes made ; and these.Jap students are heroes 
from their very boyhood. • 

But who amongst ns is to set this e&ample of noble manhood, 
this dkample of curbing down a sense of false shame and vanity, and 

of qpurting personal degradation in the pfirsnit, of a schdlar’s life, 
under modern conditions .of a 'severe, competitive existence ? Here is a 
little bit of authentic history to show that the many aftd striking examples 
of the Jap students in America have not all gone for nothing. , ^ ^ 

It is now more than a ^ear that Mahesh Gharan Sinha, a young 
graduate wf the Allahabad University left for Japan having been offered 
and having accepted a scholarship granted by a prominent member of 
the Kayestha community of the Upper Provinces. Unfortunately on 
account of some misunderstanding on the part of •the donor, the sohedar- 
ship could not be aisled of by Mr, Sinha who was thus left to bis fate 
in Japan. ' de was mthpnt a single pice in bis pocket, but be contrived 
to ])rooure petty jobs and eke ‘out a bare living while learning the 
making of nosiwy and umbrella, Ihen he detennined to go over to 
America, which he did, travelling as a steerage passenger. In a private 
letter, (Portland Oregon, U. S. A., 875 —Ifith Street, Montgomery), 20th 
August, mod, the young man writes i [N. B.-^The italics are our#.] 
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** LeaTing Japan/ where 1 made m little pestege money by serving 
as the manager or an export firm, I reached Seattm where I delivered 
lectures, made friends, and enjoyed very much the hospitality of the 
.'American people. The Hindu name is veiy much respected in America 
owing to the marvellous impressions made by Swami Yivekanand, Bam 
Swami and Hrs. Besant. Thence 1 came to Portland^thcbBam’s society 
here is composed of excellent and fine men. , ibeir number is small 
and there is no money. Yet 1*' received a good reception at their hands. 
Tbere is a fine Agricnltnral College here, which .teaches a number of 
things, farming, agriculture, chemistry, soil>themistry, dairy-farming, 
floriculture, agriculture, 1 ojjticulture, engineering, surveying, drawing 
etc. It is very useful to ns m every way. I intend to join this College 
nexf month (September . As to my n cuntenanee, I shall have to work in 
Ve field as a labourer or wash dishes. 1 hope I shall get on fine. I should 
like to be free now and be independent. The idea c/ livinff upon charity 
h^s been ohnomovs to me always. You need not any more collect subs¬ 
criptions for me. If you have collected some money for me, you may 
give it back. At any rate, 1 will take care of myself and let no one 
pity me and treat me, as a beggar, as some have done. The idea of public 
subscription is repulsive to me. 1 thank those gentlemen who took interest 
in me and am glad to assure them that I shall trouble them no more. 
If somebody writes to me, let him do so on business principle. 1 have 
acquainted mpelf with very respectable merchants who will be glad 
to give agencies to my friends in India of the articles they manufacture. 
If there be some young, ambitious and enterprising, trustworthy men, 
you may tell them to communicate with me. Here is a chance for 
making a fortune. As to myself, 1 no longer fear for my living. lam 
by God*8 grace flow in a position to earn my leaving honourably, any way 
1 like. In India I was" a pessimist ; t appeared to me there as if beyond 
service as a clerk dr a vakilship 1 cou.d do nothing. JMot so now. liet no 
one, therefore, pity me. What 1 cons der now is, not whether I can earn a 
decent living, but how 1 can earn a decent living and be useful to my country. 
Now that critical time is over and I am ready to help myself - pray that 
God may enable me to seipan example to poor young men of India, show 
ing how a young Indian in America can'^receive the most efficient «>duoar> 
tion without getting a single farthing from India. This is the way how 
the Japanese do ; we have to break caste, wash dishes, hew wood, and drive 
the eartf In England, they go and spend thousands of Rupees of India 
and yet learn noting-e ceit la*', which‘^produces no wealth and keeps 
their minds slavish. I had earned a little money with a view h; go to see 
the St. Louis Fair. But a letter from mother showed that she is in trouble 
and needs money. So 1 have sent her a hundred rupees, I have sacrificed 
Louis Fair. Whdt is a Fair in comparison to a mother*s love f I am 
sprry I hove no more to send her. Oh, how 1 wicb > could make her last 
4aya eamfortable and send more money, by any means 1 can get. She 
eaniiot be eApected to live kng enough for my return. Hence I am 
anxious to help ber with money.” 

Hr! Mahesb Charan has set an example of manhood which sbouldi 
ire trust, be not lost upon the readers of this msgsxi&e. 
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" PAT fr TTT- (English Portion.) 

Extracts from the writings of Becognised Members of the 
Dawn Society in its two weekly classes. 

The reader is herebj informed that the following Extracts are* not 
independent essays written by the Recognized Members of the Dawn 
Society. They are the snHstance, more ar less correctly giTen, of the 
lectures delivered in the Dawn Society's two weekly classes. tRiey 
have undergone spm^ revision at tbe hands of the Editor. Recognised 
Members have to attend at least sixty per ceftt. of the lectures delivered 
in each class ; to take notes of these lectures, write out the substance 
of them in their * Record-Books’ which are supplied gmtie^ frame question- 
papers on the subject-matter of the lectures delivered^ and hold discus¬ 
sions on the basis of tbe question-papers so framed, after they are ap* 
proved by the Qeneral Secretary. In this way, they get accustomed to 
habits of correct thinking and correct expression. 


On Knitting and Weaving: Notes of a Conversational 
lecture by Sabu K. B. Sen. 

[ Extract from the writings of a Second Year {F. A. Class) student in the 
Industrial Section of the General Training Class.) 

m 

Yesterday we had a talk with Babu If. B. Sen of the well-known firm 

sill - .. - 

of Messrs. K. B. Sen & Co., of Barrabaz'ar, who and Mr. J. Chaudhury 
are our permanent lecturers in the Industrial Section. He came*ob 
purpose to give the members of the Society a rougn idea of the 
workii^ of knitting and weaving machines. He showed a few samples 
of socks and hoses manufactured by a hand-mqchine with 180 ^needles. 
Such IBooks are generally sold-in the bazar at 14 annas per pair 
and do not reqnire more tHan 1^ or 2 annas worth of wool for a pair. 
A skilled workman can turn a pair a minute, as only 8 or 10 mi«ntes 
required to knit a sock and a workman with ordinary skill can attend to 
12 to 20* machines at one and the same time. So our amateur worker 
laying out some 150 to 200 rupees can obtain a whole year’s requisites of 
woolen goods in a week, spending one hour a day, at 80 per cent, less 
disc unt. Or a woim spending after her meals about an hour and a 
half with the machine can make a monthly income, by selling her* ^ieoe- 
gooda at wholesale rates,—^an income equal to that made by many of our 
F. A’a. and B. A’s. 

The working of a knitting hand-machine is so simple that a boy with 
ordinary ability and under a good tutor can learn it in a few da^s or 
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in a few weeks at the utmost, and a girl with instructions from h^r brother 
or her husband can do the same in the same time. An English firm sell¬ 
ing these hand-machiaes says that a young man with ordinary capacity 
can master the working in a short time by following the directions given 
by the firm, without obtaining any outside help. That firm also keeps 
an ample store of easily fitting parts which they, supply at a very moderate 
cost and which can be fixed or taken out by a boy with ordinary know¬ 
ledge of working of the machines. 

, After knitting, our lecturer naturally came to the subject of weaving. 
Weaving is a more delicate and complex process than knitting and cannot 
even be thought of without sufficient co-operation, as the following account 
Fould show. It is \ short description of the methods adopted in Bombay 
by the power-loom machines which are worked by electrical or steam power, 
and which are therefore far bigger things than our weaving hand-machines 
used in Bengal and elsewhere. 

4nd first of all, we require to cultivate and produce cotton or other 
fibrous substances which so abound in India and which we so cheaply 
export to foreign countries. 

Then, we require the pure cotton which must bo separated from the 
seeds, leaves, and various impurities which are generally found mixed up 
with the pure cdttun. ^ This is done in a separate department, where huge 
machines (whose principle of working is very much the same as that em- 
pbyed by our Bengali dhuneries, to separate the pure cotton from its 
impurities)—are worked by steam power ; and in the midst of much 
noise—but which is not really noise—but a sort oi music, the cdtton is 
separated and is arranged in layers upon platforms made for the parpose, 
and is then passed pn to another department. Tn passing, it is numbered 
marked^ weighed, and registered. 

Then, in another department, the cotton is spread out again and looks 
fike a new quilt, but without a covering. Then our quilt, as ifJjy magic 
is made to pass through an aperture with perpendicular nails, through 
which it issues in separate pencils, ^ow, each of these separate pencils 
passes through sevei^il tpinning machines, and ultimately issues forth as 
^e threads, and is then reeled in paper reels. As soon as a reel* is 
complete, the master in charge of it takes it^ut and replaces it by u 
anoWeV reel. Then, measuring the -strength of the thread produced 
and numbering it according to a fixed code, he sends it ofl to the ic(?a»ina 
department, ^ 


* A reel is a frame to wind yam or thread on, 
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The weaTiog-maBter then re^moasares the strength of each reel of 
thread bj a special kind of spring-meter wiih a point and scale ; and 
separates, in two bundles, the reels ; the stronger quality for the wArp* {i,e, 
the horizontal side) and the less strong threads for the weft {i. e. the 
perpendicular *side or that which crosses the warp). Then, the chief 
business is to wrap the weft'threads in shuttles ; and the warp threads, 
on a large cylinder of iron (no. 1) at measured intervals. This part of the 
work, that abouh the warp threads, is generally done by boys who 
do it by attaching the thread-ends to the '«eyes of small steel points 
on the cylinder. The other part—that about the weft threads—is done 
by means of hand-machines which are like huge charkas which take in, 
at one and the same time, a large number of reels. 

Then, the weft is rolled on a second cylinder (no. 2) ; and in passing 
from cylinder no. 1 to cylinder no. 2, the weft threads are immersed in 
(a glutinous substance). Then, they are passed through a third roller 
on their way to cylinder no. 2 ; this roller is kept heated by means of 
steam, and so the welt threads get perfectly dried. 

Then, this roller is placed in front of another roller which really rolls 
the actual fabric. As the fabric-roller is being rolled, the threads pass and 
ro-pass along a table,—the odd and even threads of the warp rising and 
sinking with a rapid motion ; and the wdft shuttles passing and re-passing 
with a lightning velocity. • ^ 

As soon as the fabric is completed, it is sent on to another department 
where \ii&sized^ ironed, pressed, numbered, packed and sent out for export. 
The sizing is carried out by dipping the cloth in hot (glutinous 
subshmee) and then passing it tl^ough hot cylinders Qf iron, so ’that the 
rough fabric enters on one'side and issues by the other ^as glossy as glass ; 
then, it is folded and pressed in hydraulic presses and finally sent out to a 
department where it is numberet] and registered and packed and exportehT^ 



Substance of Sister Nivedita’s Address on 
Nationality to membrs of the Dawn 

Society. 

[Extract from writings of a Fifth-year (M, At classj student in 

the General Training Class] 


talking to you, this evening, on the subject of Nationality,' 1 shall 
first of all tell you of some things that are not nationality. You shall 


* Threads that run lengthwise in a loom (). Wfft^^X^^ I 
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always bear in mindy as a lesson of the Hrst importance,that there can be 
no nationality in a country where the people are always flying at each 
other’s throats, for differences of opinion and sentiment. If the advocate 
of political agitation were always to revile the advocate of indnstrial re¬ 
generation ; if the social reformer were to fly at the npho|der of Hindu 
orthodoxy, if the orthodox Hindu, again, were^to fight with the Hindu 
revivalist; if the literary man 'were to find fault with the educationalist; 
and vice-versa ;—if such were the state of affairs in a community, then it 
must be admitted that, that society has not 'yet Icarni the first lesson of 
nation-building. ' 

9 

1 cannot tell you in one word what this term, nationality^ means, 
but this much 1 can tell you that if ever there dawns a day of national 
life in India, it will ctertainly not exhaust itself in any one of the above 
. movements but rather it will consist in the harmonious working 

of all those different movements and organisations operating, on different 
lines, towards one supreme end,— the good of the nation. And so long as 
that blessed day does not arrive, let us not be frittering away our energies 
by cavilling at each other and thus exciting the contemptuous smile of 
onlookers. Let us try to learn how to reserve and concentrate our 
energies for the great cause we all intend to serve. Let us learn how to 
present a united front. I can lassure 3 ’ou that there is more of mutual 
jealousy and ill-will among tho European inhabitants of Calcutta than 
among yourselves ; but, has any of you ever seen anything of this jealousj'? 
They will scrupulously hide these internal sores from the eyes of foreigners ; 
that is how they present a united front. You, Indians, are very strong in 
the element of personal devotion ; you can annihilate your own sell oven, 
for the sake of a parent, "a fTrother, or a friend *, and the European has 
still to learn this of you. But you too havc^to learn a lesson from the 
European. He has the singular capacity of acting in concert with a 
person for whom, perhaps, he may have the greatest personal dislike,— 
merely out of regard for the welfare of the party or organisatioE to whi&h 

both of them belong. This power of self-suppression for the sake of an 
ideal is a virtue which the Indian has still to learn. For, it is evident 
that without this virtue, no considerable advance could be made in the 
direction of such popular organisations as the id',*, of nationality neces¬ 
sarily involves. 

Suppose yon are going to form a Bengal nationality ; you will then 
have to indnde in one brotherhood the Hindu as well as the Mahomedan. 
Here then comes in the necessity of forgetting your narrow prejudices ; 
for then only can you sympathise with the joys and sorrows of your 
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Mahomedan brother. Oaste, 1 think, stands very little in the way of such 
a social rapprochement between the two communities. When the heart 
beats with the same ideals, it does not matter whether we take a meal 
together or not. And the petty, little restrictions that are supposed by 
some to be ^‘serious hindrance to union, will prove trifling enough when 
once we have learnt to mingle our hearts, and it is well for us that we 
should overlook these pettinesses, instead of bringing them too much into 
prominence. 1 can never believe that there is any real, fierce haired 
existing between tlie two peoples, as is alleged by some. On the contrary, 
1 believe that all the differences between them (excepting perhaps those 
relating to socio-religions ceremonies and observances) could be made up 
only if the Hindus, as it has been their wont, took the first step forward. 
You have always shown the conciliatory spirit in reli|ioas matters. You 
know how to respect the saints and avatars of all countries and races, 
without caring to determine their relative worth and greatness. It is now 
time that you should extend this spirit of conciliation to other matters as 
well. And hero, in passing, it may not be amiss to try to impress on your 
minds the importance of good manners—a point on which you may derive 
lessons from your Mahomedan brethren. This may be regarded as a 
trifling matter ; but none the less, it is a matter of the utmost importance, 
for amiable manner are one of the most efficacious keys to the hearts of 
men. • * 

I want to impress on you another essential point jvith regard to this 
question of nationality. You'must always remember that real, earnest 
work in kny department of national life is the true test of the national 
spirit ifl man or woman. No mattW what may be the particular line of 
action qjdopted by a person, we^ must honour dim as^a national hero, if 
only he shows his earnest devotion by real work, by acti^l sacrifice to the 
cause of his country. For this whole-souled devotion to a national i deal 
may be equally found in every ^sphere of public activity in a Bomesh 
Ohinder Djiitt, or a G. K. Gokhale as in a Vidyasagar. The spirit that 
worked in your ancient sires works likewise in these, their modem descen¬ 
dants, namely, the spirit of intense devotion and sacrifice for ideal objects. 

1 have seen Mr. Dutt working night and day for his country without any 
recreation, while those flilont him were intent on pleasure. 

So you must adore all who stand for real worll^and not more talk. 
If any distinction is to be made, it is more important for yon to make a 
distinction between the talker and the worker than between worker and 
worker. For the work is always the true test of the national spirit in 
a man. 
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It bas b€f n atked if t) ia prapcsdersnce of attacbment to work would 
not entangle us more and more iii the meshes of worldliness—of tamtara^ 
and so affect onr spiritnality. 1 would ask you in return what is the 
mining of that term spirituaUty, If you are already spiritual enough 
to rise above all physical wants and necessities, and to devote* yourself to 
the contemplation of the Divine Being, 1 have, nothing to teach you, baton 
the contrary, to learn at yoar feet. But do you not feel the necessity of 
eating and clothing and marrying ? If you do, you are far from the attain- 
ment of the spiritaality you l^oast of. 1 can understand^ the spirituality of 
som^ of 3 'our mdhus ; and 1 always make it a point w'henever 1 pass by, to 
make my bow to a JMahomedan saint who lives in a mosque in Ghitpore 
Road,—a man that without care for sunshine or cold or hunger passes his 
ti^e in the contemplation of God. But I cannot understand the spiri¬ 
taality of a man busy in the search for food and shelter and clothing for 
himself and his family. For such a man, the only way to save himself 
from the bondage of the ilesh would be to fight the world by working for 
higher entities like the nation or the country. 

The idea of safety and repose usually associated with spirituality is 
the falsest of all notions. You, young men, must always guard yourselves 
against that sham spirituality that dreads trouble and hankers after safety. 
The spiritual ideal that the Bishis set-forth in their lives and in their work 
was never an Meal of ignoble case or safety obtained by a cowardly re¬ 
treat from the battjio-field of life. A knowledge of the tapas or hardships 
they underwent will dispel the slighest doubt on the matter. J t is my last 
word to you that you must not harbour any thoughts of ignoble ease under 
the garb of spirituality, that you roust sink mutual jealousies, and work 
togethef for the good of the nation. ^ 

c Civilisation and Education through Work. 

[Extract from the writings of a Ihird-year {B. A, class) student in the 

General Training Class^) o > 

If we study the history of the two civilisations, Eastern and 
Western, and compare them, we notice that the essential characteristic 
of both of them is Education through work. This education is some¬ 
thing quite distinct from mere book-education,^faich merely aims at. 
impaftmg some truths to the learner to be received and owned by him 
as a possession. But the proper sense of the wood, education, is the 
drawing out of one’s faculties. This drawing out and development of 
faculties is not possible unless those faculties are used for the purpose 
of overcoming resistance, i. e., tor doing work. This is what is meant 
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by education thrmgh mofk. The test of the development of faculty 
by means of education through work is a consciousness of fresh strength 
acquired by overcoming resistances. This strength, again., we can 
apply in doing other original work i. e., in the overcoming of fresh 
resistances. • 

We can illustrate this .kind of education from the history of the 
growth of both the civilisations aforesaid. We may take, for instance, 
the sort of practical education through which the illiterate barons of 
England during the rule of\he Plantagenet8,Lad to pass in their struggle 
for constitutional rights ; the result of which is the mighty fabric of 
the English Constitution at the present day. We see the same process 
working in ancient India also, where the villagers received sound 
education through the management of village Affairs in their village 
communities. 

As in the case of an individual the test of his education lies in his 
power of producing original work, so, in the case of a nation, the test of 
its civilisation lies in the fresh achievements it is able to show ; and the 
incapacity of producing fresh work is a sign of the decadence of that 
civilisation. If we look to ancient India, we have innumerable proofs 
of its civilisation in its mighty achievements in the departments of 
Art, Mathematics*, Astronomy, Chemistiy etc ; and the greatest of all 
in the systematisation of Society, the want of which is* the chief defect 
of the Western civilisation, built, as it is, on a competitive industrial basis. 
But when we look to the present state of India, we look in vain for any 
great cflr permanent achievements, so that we may almost regard the 
Easteiw civilisation as decadent. * Nevertheless, we have in ourselves 
a higlj degree of potentiality, our heritage frodi the lancient Rishi fore¬ 
fathers, which if set free in action may yetfprodqce glorious results, 
and thus restore to India much of the greatness and glory whichjgroj^ 
perly belongs to Indian civilisation. 

, ^ - 

The Idea of a Somaj or Society: la every Hindu a Member 

of the Hindu Somaj P 

{Extract from the writings of a First-year {F. A. class) student in 

ihmGeneral Training c/aw.] 

The prevailing idea in this country of a Samaj is that because one 
has happened to be, for instance, a Hindu by birth, therefore, he 
belongs to the Hindu Society. This notion of a Society seems to be 
erroneous. Surely a man should not cherish the idea that hp may call 
himself a member of the Hindu Society simply because he^ bom a 
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Hindu. The mere accident of his birth as a Hindu should not entitle 
him to membership in the Hindu Samaj, unless he is prepared to 
dii^faarge certain duties and obligations. In order to be a mem^ier of 
the Hindu Society, he must participate in certain functions that 
devolve upon him as a member of that Society. If all Hindus were 

live without social duties to perform, there would be no Hindu 
Samaj. We cannot give the name of a building to separate piles of 
bricks, scattered irregularly ; for they are not so arranged as to make a 
building. Thus, we see^hat a Society‘does not mean a mere 
collection of individual men, living in an isolated manner, i. e., without 
any social tie to bind them, but a body of men living together and 
performing certain social functions or duties common to all of them as 
members of the Socifety. 

Having arrived at a proper conception of a Samaj, let us now see 
what would be the consequences, if a Samaj is not united within itself. 
If a Society has within it anti-social and disintegrating elements, it 
is on the speedy way to dissolution. If the component units of the 
Society live isolated lives, are individualistic in their ideas and do not 
ever join their hearts in a common cause, the social forces, instead of 
gaining compactness and solidarity, vrill be constantly repelled from 
one another. 'The consequence will be that the social bonds will be 
loosened, the Society will be dismembered. A Society thus disinte¬ 
grated will be unable to perform even the common duties of social 
life. That would follow as a matter of course. It is then perfectly 
helpless, and no wonderthat it will be compelled to go to an "’external 
authority for the realisation of its wishes, being unable to realist them 
itself. And so, if .the external body to which it will appeal for,help is 
ever ready to hav^ its own way, the Society is in a miserable plight, 
indeed. 

After having discovered the condition of dependence and misery 
which follows the disintegration of a Society, it wouH not ' be 
difficult for us to decide whether we should live isolated lives or 
mould ourselves into a living Society. Certainly, the last should be our 
paramount duty. For, by living separated live^we shall be laying the 

axe at,the very root of our Society ; while, by forming ourselves into a' 
commnmty we shall be strengthening it. There is an ineradicable 
aspiration m human nature—that he should be a living’something an 
acting creature, not a non-entity. It is therefore the first duty of 
evwy to find out what are bis duties as a member of 

Jn^n Society. 
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f Extract from the ivritings of a Third-year (B. At ctass) 
student in the Moral and Rcligio^is Training Class, ] 

I. 

iSii W91 C8lt^ I 

«rt? ^C9i5T *ftf?i srl; 

f^?ii nt?fi I f^?tvt!f- 

«f$^i nf8fi ^r?(C9i Tm^ I 

^tf?i ^1 i *(it5[ ^1 f5^i ^t^i mw I 

^fW ^RSf, ^T^1* »«l »I^ ^T’ff^«'9l 

iiff^ I • ’ 

N?J >1^^, JTTC5R 'Sl^^Itfr I f««?l f^f^ ilc^»t *ttinR I 

5I1W?lt*!t»i^, ^t?T?l, 

.5(1, 5ri '«(mT?:«f^ I is’tTfcsni 

^*rt»l5(1 'S ^*tt>I5^1 ^SU* fBf3( 

5t5( I m I i»f^s”i|,5»T 

«i5ri^ I f(r, m^tc^t’ft’icip?! ^’ifJRi iSt5t?i ^tflE Stf^T 

%\l f5I^t^t^?t*tmt^^'S ^*lt5I5l1 5(1 I 

(£1^ »frf®^jt|if^ ^f^((1cf5(, “jji (^f^s) ♦>iit?iiif^ft’^?:?i*’ I c»i1t^ 

5(t5it«r^in c»f^i^5i ‘ii’n:^ i sitsi 

15t«»^t?5!5T^ '5lT5(S«ft?[^^ ^C^ST, 

i[5ij 5»5r, ^ T(^1 (srf^5{trf 

’ai«»l55<Hs ^5(C^iritR f^dl ^sr^i 'sit^tr^i c^ ^?jtt5( 
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1 ^^p;r ^\ c^sr, 

mKf ^fw 5(1 ^llcv/ ’if? ?'!|t<l ^t?1 

I fifii c? 

wi:m «tci «jitf5pi:^ »iTc?ii srt, 

\5t^5r, ’Jt^, fi?, c? 5i'tc?t ^^cai’Jl?, 

f??i, ?t? f^fSi ®iti:?;i «srtc«r? 

?lTfI 'St^t? '«i'Rt? 5it? ^ 

Jit? fit? ?tr? «5C9|? ?1, 

*3^'^’?? « ^^C’l^ltf? fir?«l ’fi:?? ?1, prayer 
«lt<1Ttfl^ ?? JTl, f^f? ^^tSl ^ITt^^l^l, ?l^|^ C?f^C^ 

♦Its*^, <sr^? I 511 prajer « fsi^jl, 

6*?? C?'Q?1'S f??T1 I 


II. 

f%!l ’I*ift??ft?i1 c?T? f?c^ ’Itc^? Jli. c^? ?1 #t?tc??i 

c^i «if^?i‘^f?’ii *J«fl ’Ffaw <2if^ f^;5i*i ??i 

c*i?t? 5??1l Ittc?? ?i:^ ^^ 1 lt“^ 

c?^ f^nifFt? ?r?5l *J5i ^i:?r? 1^t?Tii1 c?t^ i 

?f? ?t5{? ?i:? *iT^?l ’pf^c^ '«i?'? ?l?l, c«r?- 

<51?, <2rf«?i '«i’f«i ’pc^, 

4,^ 

?1 1 ?w ^%’IST istf^sil #t?t? «tf5 

«^'?.TT?aipf? ^fl 

W C?t ^?1 ifl'Stil "5^? ?c? 

^«R c? It? ♦tftt’F ^tli ^t?t? •af's ^* 1 ?;^ ^-sit? « 2 (in^? 

?11 ?i, ^t^c? ?i(?? c?? Bfc?r 5fc?i f^f? ?tt?? 

?5f *tf% •«?, w:^ fllCTT C?? ^tC’F ^ic«rj ?t? ?? I * 

^?<?ft ^ «Ji??ri ^«t? «f% ?n?? c«r? 

c«ft^i;^ nt^ 5t1 ? W ?t? ?t5t^?«*ft ?t?>J5? ’i»5t<s. |i??tf?c»i?, ??? ?t? 
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’UK ^f!fiitffc»R, 

^51^1 ^'atC'StST ’Pf? ^t^*i 

*itcii I 4rf^ c^ c^f^ 

w f%pl ’r?t>pf cif^5l, r{^J\ ^W >I^«11 I 

^intsK f?Kt%»r5T, 

f?F^ Ctm ^fil^ ^ i ’Rt’fl I 

^?r <ii^^ jH] C5^l I iiw ^?p5T 

^«r5if^’itc«F c»i^ c^ir^F I C5T 3ii-^t*fc^ ^ ♦ti^ ’Ti-^tt*rK 

^tf^’ii f^t«i ^51, c»i^ i 

vfi^JT ?rc*^i-sRsi^ c»rf5r c>!^ ^«ri ’^ff wen ^t^r r.*t\fiir, 

Tt*t 5fi f?F «rt^tcfr ^f^l 5T1 ? 3it*r an f¥ 

r‘2rr<a^1 Jfl—r.^i^r C5i^?ii-r «iar •itsi ? 

% 5}i ^ic^ ^%95T, ^tarrcff? vsff^jfl 5ff^nl ^tarfcw? trrii 

I III. 

^ai aiC5^ wftr?;5t, ait? I 

c% c’l-n^ ctr«rt^?i m, ’ic«r^ j iN 

• * 

^*tcar^ ^ ^t5tf 7T®? |i?si 

«?tr*i?l CM^\ I ^5f^r?p c? ’t’t wartN cw?, c»i^ 

f^fjl '®tf??1 c?ah art^ap, c? <33? arf? 

^t5i c>r aitn? apt^ ^finn ^it aitf^ 

<ttf?^*? Sfsg artljc?? ?«f5( iskm ??, aft^ cm*i^ 

W^ !11 C.?^, caf *1%?^ I ^^tapTj 

apap^, prayer ?t?1 ^*tt>Rl Tapaf, ?1 ^ST i '«rt? C?^t^ 

’Stf ^ 5Tl c^^y r.*ffVc?5^ arc«n"^^ 

^\Zf 3111 aif? «rtt^, ar«P?l >1^ > '•rt? arff art 

atti:ap, ai^»I ^*1taT3rf^ fsptpsf i ?t?tt C^, aif? 

?aft< '®t?i «jrsffli <Tt^ i 

• 'srt? arf? ail aftc^, ft«[t? fst^T^t? ajfipitl C?R, ^It^. prayer 

5l1 C^R, ♦f'saar ?^C? I 





sii I 

[ Extract from the writings of a Second-year {F. A. class) 
student in the Moral and Religious Training Class. ] 

^ *i'5i CT ctft^ i 

*tt*r, ^■ni ^tcjf ^ I 

Nor?i ^t«fT, «t?i I 

*«it?i?n W cft!?w^ifi ptfl'stt? '5r5ll^ *ttc?r—(>) 

i) wj^ ^t<fr j {«) 

cifi^ >e ^ ^tsf i (s) 's ^taf— 

ajtf5r ^cnj m 5tf^ ^f?i 

5tarR, ^tfs[ «It«t^tfr Sllai I 

tN ^tw ’tt’t’i'iT ^r«t^ ^?il wir,— 

^ fBfT^ h’Jt II • 

9\tn ti^ m I atff 

^1 W ^Tm 5t«ti[ I ^rt^i 
«tf^—^tftc^'8rt^ti*r5 cft^ *itc?i 5ii, '^ffw i2|f^ «2ftC‘ll^ 

ifaWMtfil, 1 RtR 

mm w? ?r<i4 sir aj%uwm 

^ f}^ ^ I 

, iw 1 m% mnus c<ttf'®n t 

(J¥f^af—. c^IlRt^?l I <!lffPiF ^iRl ^aR 



i 
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c^ttTOi ^ c«ftf^c*ini -, 

? m*r f^r^, *jfti Wt” I f^nn ^ *ftf?iii 

^TJi^tcif^ ^tci? c«t?:«R I fsfsi'Q 5^11 

3i^t?t c’tOT I m-\ m ^ frn^ #111 %t9 fw\^ 1 

^ ^zKi jfT?*! ^fwi c’tt^it^rlt 1 

3it^<i I ’5F«n arro, %% m\ fflrwt»ri 

^f^cei;?—‘'lilt (?r cf^1 .iif% 51 f 

Jf*^, iTi !” ait^ ^isisr 

c^c®!^, "sd ■^^?itft I «it’ft^ -^t’l ’fn? 

C^^ll «|5^ >F®I, 'Slt^ltl 

s?tt” I <ttf^Tfi ^t?:5nr fc®i 1 c«if*tf|Tii( 

f63i'«^ I 

<iit *fT^ ? ^1^*1 ^9WR?i 

sitc’i ff®i 5fi, 

5?C5,—2t5it*i, «lc?r 3rfm*r^ aj^K^n f53i>Qg 

nt’T’tflJ s^ttai CT ^t«f 

9 

fi«p ®r1 ’ftf^^n 1 

<f’^c»i5ri «}*$?itBt 

• 

ftr®l f^?r1 5111^ ipf!? j vii^^ 

• •* 

^<41 < f^l cf 0\VT ^41, 

’it^icsT 1 «iim ^*ti f®i-ittii 

*«rtCTr«i’ ^ ^ \ * 

’35td:’f®T, Ttir ^1 

^sitft^, iii^»s *tt»iI 

^ '5?5t^!!? jW ^411 ?«, ^vs 

• *fNf^^®fli fVi c«ft^ ^flfi ^rf^w 5^1,1 
f«in 5t^ I w '»iTf^ ^^*4 ’<^^' «rc^^ ^t^, 
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*t^s? -^1 FfitCl f%W I f^'« "Itl^ f^f*)f5?I?«l '« *\P\^ ^1, 

«ii I f»i«5Tt?f I 




[ Extract from the ^rilin^^s of a Fourth-year (B. A. class) 

. student in the Moral and Religious Traing Class. ] 

^til1 -^SR 

f^«f*r ^51 src^i 

hjm^ Cl? ^tf5r f^<i5T ^f<i?ii, ?t^T- 

»It^ C^5T, 5tf5!»1 I ^TsitC^ C^ 3i?»IW 

^ <smp{ ^^5^ I ^5r?iR •— 

*tf3^! II :>HI 
5it»r*s 3^? I 

^ ^?fS|35!^ip[j| II 

I 

^ftwi W=IJ *C*tt^ Cf\t c^w 

«r3^»t1 41^5 *ffk9r51| afwft ^?1C^W i 5It^tK1 <2f%5^ 

*5' '’' * ^ 

ttftiJi ^ ^ ^?fc^tF5rl ^ I 'sftfsr, ffsi 

Ji¥»i 9W —m fl^t^ 5^1, ."strl SIC ?} cif?sTtc»t?f *(? cf 'sjtsRri 

« 

wsi sfl, sic^j 

('|[t?,^tfsf ?f?1 ?t?tc? f^C^ ?r?l1 f^fst w/ 

ftflTrttO • • 

CTO ftarM ^tcf. ^t^t*t (c?itsr) 

^ I "iftTO wen f^n?5 ni I • 

wnri f? ^t?i c?'s?i ^tto i to?.— 
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c^t5(c^ ft^i *ik 

^tn, c«t\«l \ ^ twff « 131 ^til ^'iri I 

^*l ^¥1 ^t»I C’A*! ’S^W ^1 C^15C 

f»r«^ ^itn 5r3, ig ^ cT^c^ ^ swif ^t«l c»ft«i 
^n\ I cst^rW ^ 

srm I c^^tc^T C5t« ^f9 cm w'stiat^i 

^t^i «it3it?r <fr?i5Ti ’!i< f*r««tji i ^sif's ^ 

’«rmf“tr srt^i f«i ic#t^ >«r^tc?i c’fti 

«t?!‘n, } «it^ '8 icif *tt<c^Tfl 

1 'Sftnl, «t*l, ^3T, c?f, 8lt5T, ’tsp^ I ^ 

'Slt^l fv ? 'srtt^ 'SlNl I <1^, cfi5 5 

'5i<jftr^rc^ 'St'ft!! ^tsnii ^tai ’5t%i <rtf^ i 

CVf^ 'Slf*!^ CW^ «t»I « «T»l^tf*l 

m «itii I 131?:^ '« c^fOT '®if«i^ ^1»i^tf5i c^^.—f.’vl^ 5.»i 
^1 ^t^«l ^^^^. }—C^ «f® ICSf C*fC^ 41^5 I 

■siW^r ^(«r, cm^n 'Q «a^«i3r ^ 

*sii 'sit^t c^i, imf? ^c«i^ ^•tt»fT*fi 

(2ff^ -SUl^ 'Slim I C5l^* C<2|5i1*^»f m 


^tfn I 1®, «f^f5 ^5^lt ^5ITC»f^l C'Sf’ll’^?, 5(^5f> ^^1- 

• • - 

f«f 9 fc?p 'Sft' 5 l 1 ^911 m I 

• • 

'eim] ‘'SITf^’ *tft9 I «f»T cm 

*^tf^f’ HC’lf f 111 «Tf 1 I C’ftST 'SIW fr^ 


Wl’ltCT* 151 

^1 Sltl J 'SHtfl 1|«| 

«rit*ii 


^f?j 5Ti,«irf5(^ ;?l I 

^*5s»f ^%m c^^ sri c^ 

c«r^ a ‘«itW m I ■ 


c^« '^Tf«l' "STNII 

» • 

^51 «i^ffw '8 1 1^1 aj’TC® »l5^ca|4 


'sitfH, ’wtf’tn fiijsrm I ^f® I T*f 
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CT 1 lyi ^t^i <8^^ 1 

m « I®* ^f^fiTI^ I ^f'^ift 

^ I «n:«t^ c’TTtJi 

^Vs c^rfii 5iti «it*f^i '5if<(^ I *wt< 'flu's 1*1 ♦l»rt< ^ffj I 
^t^l c^it3rtcW« ^ ‘SWJij ^ ^5l I 

c^ «rN(T?i fw!i »a^t ^tsTc-ip «»T^ni1 ‘«itf^* v^i T^ix^H 

5?t*m ’(mi 

’l!(5!C^ »l’ft<«1 f^’*Fl m I ‘'Sft'si' '5Jflr 

^*ini ^C9i I 

« «t5t *itci-«^ Ji^^it*fr, %i5it5T, ^91 ^t^m, c^^»r 

fjfwil Tr«3iT ^?r5Tl ^f?Tf1, C^lt *fta«lta 
?:^fi «fi¥i I '«rr'iri cm, 

I dfcdtaf^^ 

I d^?tt?ia f^dia, d<K dtf^'i f^dt?i ^faw d^fta 

<«(tfdc« ^11 «rT%, f^t, dif^c^ i *iiftc<l: 

drf»I dfff, d^;fl^ d^^r?! df?I^ ^T^ta «£l^? fd t2|C?t8[R ! ^^5? <£lt 
di^iit f^i} d«^f^ »tft^ dM«l»<5.dii 

c^'f fa 1 tfeiw f^aidta ^if^a df^ ^tais ad af^ai 
<«^at5i la I fdffi fa^l*r atc^sr i atfacau '6«i j 

ddidaa ddad faatq ftca »ifta dd i «51 *if?- 

aNd, f?! fd ad’i ^fawa i aad *tat< atfta fadfe *ifaiaa, ca^ ad didi i 

( 

dtdfa^^ddaai ^naf% dfar.^ atfac^^ wa aat^'ifd aaj dta 
dtd-aa cdftcdf atcd ai I 


dt?if?( ^ai I tadaa i 

[ Ei'tmct from the writings of a proposed Becognised Header 

under the Dawn Society's Buies, Magaane Section. J 

. < • 

aaatPtfad af^ata "^ta^a" (Indiana) dtad fa^tt’fa faf*ife 
(Recognised Readers) ca cai% dfaat:fJ», ^tfta taaat^aTca dtfa 
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I “r<«il ^ ^«i»t 

^*tii c^t^T '-^1 sr ^«iT ist^m 
^curcv, fsiw ^c^s^OT, TO’ll «cTOii «rr*(^tft « ^kto 
«i^i, ^K’l' ^ ^s(T ll^^ mnl^ I 

<lfa{^t^ «f<t3| Wtl "The*Land we live in”. Hi f mm 

^Cil ^t»l ^Cf^sf!! ^fH*tr.5ni 

^rtcf I OTmt«r* *t1m ^tiii ; cjt c?f^?i, 

c*it^l!:^tir5iiiii ^511 c^tsT ?f^i 'st^i ^ 

^ ^f^^t?i «f5iT f»!f«{»rt5i 1 

3itsr c^^r i cn «if^ 

^^31 CSI^tW !!lt, =itt, c^^®i ^-iV 

cai*?! I 3rf«(f?ic«i?i ^ »ii^1 c®it^ f^^rtun 

^tif, ^tt %t»ic?i^ m\ ^51 c«itc^ I 

vfiT 3i3(ar c^sT 'srt’isrtfw’tcT c’l^n^trf^ 

^ I c»i^ti3T 'simt^wn m if®i 

C5f%« i ^ *1^ ^ 

I «rt3ltrT?l f|3lt»l^f »I^'«r, ^t^t3|?| CSli 

«ftf^ JTl, ^f?l 5l1 I * ^151 

f53it»i^TO ’l^ljef^l^ ’pf^^ f’tilll^, C'ltC’P 

^c<tnw ’RSI I 

f^ffaPTiT^TO ^ftTO *t?, ’^Tfl ft’aj 

5t3i iSi^\ «innn 

cwt^c^ f^irtf|c»T;i I 5t3iin:«i^ •sicai i 

«it3i^1 c*r 3rtTO <2(^31 3f^tc^ ^S3|1 i?lal sjttSTr’V^^r 

s?Jwc»t? «it\ ii’F fw’? (Sita 5tf^»t^ 3rt^?i *t»raw 

ttttai I •ftpwsi ^'ssii ^^irsicaF 

^f»n[1 ^tKs ^tfi(«Ri:^ i c’l’tsi 

,311 afe^sntutir, ^itiRr (R’lt'i ^511 ^z^ 3itt^ f^sitficnir 

TOt»i •^tk’ttTl3(” a^i'sn c^iw t^ai I CTitsi ^8 3ife ?j3i 

i»*» fVc^ ^^'8t»iTOi TOfe fiR 
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I f^^ f%CT«p ^1 I 

«ii<(tsr ^tn, ^<«tit5f, ^;ff«iTit?f, 

to ^f^ap^r ^f?r?il i ^itf’i^t^f ^tt®T 

fifW «tf fli55l (»'\®T^I 

c:f\%im ^i« f^^ j^itf^iii «•» ^1^»i ^f^apsi 

’Pistil fsiwtot «ii^i5 nitfei^ 9iit^< ^ “afi*m5ni 

^^5?” « ^art^I «f5«J ft® ftutftl^.sf I sa|«| 

¥Tc»i *ift^i:«ij' to»iw^ 5ttsi'eto va^tifti imh] 

W ft«f «Ttwt? 's f^^t«i»fl5i'«>f^^i ^tftaift I 

>ift® «it^iir« c*r%i tjftf 1 ftt^pi ^t^t'8 ^511 SI?; 

^^'SI'S 5?i I 11^ «siter? ?1?1 ^fti 

to«i fsiC? I 

CST*r!»l?tWT? •iKw, Sfc*(l ftsitain? C®»!i I 

f?t^csif nto? ’ttc^t?t5i c?f»ii i_ 9tTc^i?tc«i? *tft6sit“N*t “is^ft* ?t®T 
C?’?t? si?*fr®? qto .^^1 (native Gharwal) ^Xc^ 

•Iftft® 1 »£^ c®®1 ftf»I?1 ^'^5(1^51 (Division) 1 

<ll| *1^®?? c?c*t? «ttfts( sitsi ^^?IN'9 I »iiw 

‘S?5»tr?^ *iftft® I OTsj «i(t5i ^<if’?tsr ftsftsica? <£^ 

S[r.«(i *(TS|I »iWl 

c»i^ ?f®5it^r, etftlS 'fK I 

^i?w ftw?® ^tcf I to? ?i?T 

’Ilsi c? «1W? ®S|J C3^^, c*i^ 1 

«ll6l«l^tc«l ??5^ a’iiastlVO <2t*!t3| t9, 'IRI® '2|ff®? 

*£t^ fs|^^ ^t«i? fB?f«?^| ^'§?Nl'0? 

VA c?i>t5r 5d c^Ptsi 0?si»t5i»iU^«| c?l^? 

1^; ?W <4^51 I ^tw? 
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^t^t?r ^f^tc»r *11:3 ^%3ta[, 

m3t3c«i3 ^«fw %h\ •fffftc^Ei ^3T«r'« 

^^t®i «flt3in >n35nFt^5T f^mcarsl 

^tC5 C*r3^f^ I 3st3C«l (SlfJIl I 

i C^SST, <5f^tt3 3t3^3 

’^carWOT ’f 1:3^ ^^^165, ft3^3t35lf9^ <ll^tC5{ 

^ft3\fl3 C*ft'®1 f5335t<l *t1f«<2t3T^ «lt^^*l 3FC3 «S13? 

^t3t3 ^r33I<^ ^3^^351 »\t:« ^C3 ! 

^sit3 f*t^1, ^®It% ^1^3 3t3«l1 f^t»I33tft3 ^ 

»rS3l 3f^3l STCSI 3'f33t3 •^t3«l «ftCf I 

I— ‘^(f^ ^13^^53 f3f^3 ^;»f ^WJF 

'^jfq C»»t3^ ^^3WC'8 «3t35it3 1113? 3f^S[tl’^ ^f3C^ 3t3 I <33^ 

3?j:3ttt3 '«IC«1?F1 f^l C33T15T ^sif^ >it3t5(T C»ft3^^ 

3t?f 1 ^*tt3 3t3 «lt3^ ^r33i 35tfl3f3t3 QF3N^ 3Tft3 

3.f33t3 3^1^ 3^31 «t<C5l C35Wt33t<«}, *lt3 3fe5it<?( ^f?IKl «tJ(I*rc3 

«lt^:3t3t3 ff3l f¥f3^« 3tC^ I f^3l f^ffl i£13? ^^3 m f33l 

^t3t3l f33t»Il33 «2rt»f*[ C3f33l I 3^^3r «lt3 3tf3 

tti^C^ 33 I ^^'Sr *13i5c^ C3»t il^f5 3t«1 
"STTC^ I '<3^ C3>WT3STtC33 ^2rt3 M 33<W^ *t3 

3'r331 =?1 CW«3t3 3^^1i:s!3 attft*! 'sifi}*!^ I 3331 *t3te:« 

'2JC®I3' 5tr3 3t3i:33 3C3I <U^i5 ^f33l ’tt'83l 3t3 I tilt 

3^3 C3t3ftI3 ^tlt^r 3W ‘i)3? 3tfai5FTC3 3Tf«J3t3 3f3T 33 ^tC3 I ^«3K 
3t!gtC33 f3!:33 C^t»l 33 311 3^ ^3‘?:33 3t3C33 

3J3^1 WiC I ^ 3tt3l «lt33)3f 3^^®! ^^i:3t^1 5raj3J- 

3tf3^ '*'5rr^” 31^313 3^C31 3f3t3l 3’!8t3 6t3 ^T3tC?3 3f3I ^3T3 
^tf9 3t33F <2r^t3 3?(3J3tf3^ 3t3 'BITC^ I (?!tl3'3l f%l 33- 

3C5ft3t3l ^t3TC33 r^tt3 C3 33OT 3l|c3 ^f33F 3313!^ 331 
«rt3 sitt 33? 353^^5 ^t3tC33 C3 *rtf3ft^ ^♦r^t3 ^ C3^1 

^3>t^ 33 I 

3;^5t«j I—^13^3133 f3f^3 <2rC3’*l 3^1^ C^lt^ ^tC3 I 

3m’l!S, 3t33^t, ^^33f^3tsp33tfr, f33tlt, ^1’flft, 3tm^, 331- 
«rc3’33tfr, C3*lt^, ‘?t3 ♦tt«3l 3t3,3t3 3l '©I 3t3’t^ 

»33t ^3Tt3t^ I ^31 3t?rt^ ^335 ^f^3t3 ®l^t¥3 I * ift^'*j3 

|3tW3 3^^ f3»fr3 *lf95t33^ I ^31^33 ^ 

31 3te3t3 ^t3% <^33^5 3t«ft^3 ^<t’3i:« ’3t^tf3’f '3ta(3i1 j f3€t3^*- 
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C^ 51^*1 ^ itcs? 

^51 ^t^1 3!^ I ^T^«l, 

^tWT^I «il^t f^l ^ 1 C’f?!?!, 

^t«5t ^t«?t^ l^^m% ’^t^'i ^ 

^ TOt3»Tl I f’T'i c^TO ^fat^' 3iin^it 3itai^ 

w c^’it >i^^il *rf?i3it«f'®; '®t5i TO’Fi 

f^f5 I 313iat *t«t^ mu\ '9^*31 49W!? 

^ta 3im«i ciif^ntr^TO I ^T9T^ 

'SI’ft;! i£i9|g %vs\^ 3ii^tft ^c?i;i j 

5»5, '5t^ Mst "st^i Hsi 5^mi 

jftc^it^iS I sir’ll 

f^jit^iir 5I3SR ^t% ^1 ?tri3^ i T^n ? ir«f^l ^t^i, 

jtfM ft^i^ c»fc«t3T ^tittw^ f^?[i ^iir^s^ i 

isrtf f«5Tla aftl»i ♦i^racw ^*ti5?it i «{t>[?ii 

<J<,—^t^t^?l 3^t5l 95TJ fi^^7Ff5C9 I 

i. 9i ^f^?ii TOtw^ ^*iTC3i?i t^rts? 

fj 3ti I ni^-ii '9«i CT ^n “ttfm^ 

3Ftf% ^tcn ^n I ^ c3i^ ^zm »i^t3(^ f^JT pTfii *f^ 5 [tN uf^iTni:?, ^t^tnr?! 

I ^tiim^ \zKi tfit?i ^zi"^ i TOit^ 

TOc*<r ’i^sr^T?! 31^31 I ^i3i!ii c^rf^tutf^ cn 'sjcst^ 

jm TO^l 3r3rf^’^-^5*TO »!"^n i f?i'® »£i^*itiiT 

3!9r»K^»\3 ^®itfq9i, 

^ftwtc9«l f¥^ ^t5 <it^^l ’ifiTO tif^z^ I m5 

TOir^r? iFtf%?[ C3|3T ^t5j*ir, i 

(7«is^jt*«jt^9tr?n^ «rt3itf3r«tt9^ c?%l c^c?.^ >rr^^ c’^*rt?Rt:<^?r 
^ tfITO fn^itc®3i I tm\ c^^, C3i^i, 

<51^ ifTO ^?iiWt I 3rr^tw ^*^1 ^f^^tli|3T I ^*5tW^ 

ift^CTU 'fl^srtai fern CT!? — 

9tl< f^1 ^f®! ^S{ »l^r®I Tfts, 

TO C9t«tt« f% M9 ir 

1^ I 
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PAJITI; nSTDIAJSTA.. 

THE BENGAL VILLAGE s Some Gharacteristic 

Features. 

I. 

The people of Bengal all live in villages. Even the large towns 
are aggregations of villages, not greatly differing from single villages in 
character. There are 190 towns in Bengal which contain only 5 per 
cent, of the population. The villages nfake up the remaining 95. The 
number of villages in Bengal is about 263,658, counting each so>called 
town as only an over-grown village. Of these, 165,305 contain under 
2000 souls; and 3066, over 2000. 

The villages are distributed aljpout three to ’every two square miles, 
everywhere—on plains, in valleys, among marshes, on or in rivers, in 
forests*and on hill-tops. Life U in ■ the open air. •There, meals are 
taken, and people bathe.* The women, when going to bathe do not 
hide their faces from the neighbours, though they would, SaBjn gu 
stranger. Except to bathe, however, the women seldom leave their 
homesteads. Every one in the village knows about every one else’s 
affairs. 

II. 

* The fields of the*»vi!lage are spread around the inhabited portion, 
and vary in size from a tenth of* an acre to several acres. Except 
rice-fields, which have ridges round them to retain the water, they have 
no very distinct boundaries, and are seldom fenced. The fields of 
each village are not in a ring fence, but are interspersed with those 
of the Others, Inside the ordinary grillage, the ways between the 
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different homesteads are generally narrow, crooked and ill-kept lanes ; 
while in the fields there are no kept roads at all. The villagers, in the 
normal state of peace and good-will which exists in a village, make the 
best of things, clubbing together to patch some place that has become 
very bad, getting put of one another’s M’ay as well as,they can, and 
giving one another facilities to pass through hpnjcsteads and fields. 

All the villages pay a road tax which is levied and paid by the 
landlords with the Land Revenue. Very little of thi.s, however, comes 
near the village, which has, therefore, to depend u{ 5 on the voluntary, 
and therefore fitful efforts of those concerned for such ways as the 
village fi^s: Besides the loss it occasions, the want of well-kept and 
well-marked w’ays is a fruitful source of contention whenever, as must 
sojnetimes happen, tke village is suffering from internal trouble. 

Most of the recognised ways are only fit for men on’ foot or 
cattle to pass over, so that, except in the dry season after harvest, 
when the fields are open, no cart traffic is possible. Then loads have 
to be carried on men’s heads, or on pack animals. Bridges are seldom 
found in a village, or embanked roads, so that if water or marsh is met 
W'ith, it has to be waded ; or if too deep for that, crossed in a boat. 
Even on cart roads, the track gels full of ruts and scours, and boulders, 
which are left till they get viery bad ; and then^ if there is room, the 
track, is changed. It is usually by such roads that access is found to 
the markets. 

The Orissa famine in 1866 drew the attention of Government to 
the want of proper communications ; and it was thought necessary to 
compel the people to pay for their roads. Cesses were imposed on 
the agricultural, f.e., non-municipal communities—both landlords and 
tenants,—first, for the provision of roads, (Road-cess); and second, for 
public works of general utility and improvement (Public-works cess). 
TT(Ie*vyffvernment keeps in its own hands, in each district the pow’er 
to assess and collect the cess-demands from landlords. In the spending 
of the road-ccss funds, District Committees were formed and w’ere 
vested by law with responsibility for providing, out of their road-cess 
fund, all roads from the largest trunk-road to the smallest village street. 
One broad result of this policy has been to remove from the minds of, 
landlords and tenants all sense of responsibility for the provision of 
roads of all sorts, great and small. This, which had been their customary 
duty, ceased to be such when they began to pay for taxes for the same 
purpose. In the meantime, the road fund has been diverted to a very 
appreciable extent to provide for urgent sanitary wants, such as 
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improvements in the supply of drinking water, provision for dispensaries 
in the district. 

So far, the efforts of the authorities in the direction of getting the 
people to manage their local affairs have been confined to the 5 per cent* 
in municipal “ towns" ; but for the remaining 95 per cent, there are no 
local institutions. Throughout this great mass of oyer seventy millioti 
people in Bengal, all living in villages (i^re than 38,000 of which have 
over 500 inhabitants each ; and of these, nearly 3,000 over 2,000 each), 
there are no legal^ means of raising a public fund for making a bridge, 
road, well or tank, or for clearing and aepairing them. There is no 
local authority to preserve a right of way, or prevent a nuisaiKe not 
a scavenger or conservancy cart can be employed ; not a street lamp 
set up or lighted, not a dispensary or school established by means of 
local taxation. * • 

By the imposition of the road-cess, the Government has transferred 
to itself, or its delegate the District Board, from the landlords or tenants, 
responsibility for the roads of the country. The authorities have 
introduced a system on paper for providing roads of all kinds from 
main roads to village streets for the non-municipal population (66 
millions) of the 42 Bengal districts where the cess is collected. But 
at the present day, not half the districts have a mile of district road 
in every six sqdare miles j and therei are seven districts in Bengal 
that have not a mile for every twelve «quare miles. ’This means that 
not that there is always a mile of road in each blo^k of six or twelve 
square miles, but that there are blocks of a hundred or more square 
miles absolutely without roads, though they* pay the rate, while their 
money is concentrated on other blocks remote from them. 

T^o enable important work.s to be done, a systqpi of concentration 
of funds was introduced* on the understanding that a neighbourhood 
passed over in one year should get its turn in another. But this 
metalling of important main roads was undertaken as a policy in some 
districts *in total forgetfulness, apparently, of the fact that the cost 
must be a recurring one. For, as programmes were gradually carried 
out, and the roads already constructed came to be used by the traffic 
which the facilities they gave brought into being, the renewal of wear 
and tear demanded an ever-increasing share of the fund. Therefore, 
some neighbourhoods enjoy good roads paying no more, while others 
paying no less, are without them. The district and metalled roads 
on which the Government congratulates the country in its Annual 
Resolutions, are to a great extent made possible by what may be called 
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a fraud on the neglected areas. The interests of the District Board 
are looked to, while village roads are neglected, because unlike drainage 
and embankment rates, the road cess, although imposed on special 
areas, is not intended for special works benefiting those areas. Before 
the days of the road-cess, the “ toll " was employed for the improve¬ 
ment and maintenance of the main roads. Since that lax was intro¬ 
duced, it has been the policy of the Government to abolish “ tolls*’ on all 
roads, main or other, and they are practically discontinued except where 
an occasional bridge or ferry comes in the line of^ a road. But the 
roadless condition of the i(£terior of the province demands that the 
policy of “ concentration of funds” in the interest of the main roads, 
at the cost of village roads, should be given up in favour of imposing 
the road-cess for special areas for special works benefiting such areas. 
While the maintenance of costly main roads in Bengal districts should 
be met out of revenue raised by tolls on such main roads. In 
a country where traffic is mostly in bulky articles, and has to go long 
distances by village roads, good village roads are a necessity which 
villagers cannot afford to do without. The absence of such roads, or 
a bad road instead of a good one, means that traffic must go on men’s 
heads, or on pack bullocks, or on lightly laden carts, instead of on 
well-laden w'heeled carts j and this, roughly speaking, doubles the cost 
of transport. And it is evident'that the poorer the country, the less can 
it afford to do without them. • 

III. 

There is a want of seriousness about the work of the village. The 
agriculturist and the as-tizan have their busy and their slack seasons. 
Festivals are many; but then, there ‘is no Sunday. The amcHint of 
labour a man puti? forttf is limited by^ two main causes—in tfee case 
of the agriculturist, by the size of his holding, in that of the artisan, 
by the demand for his out-turn ; and in the case of all, by the absence of 
a desire to accumulate. The pressure of the landlord and the creditor 
is needed to make men work. . 

There is a growing class of labourers for hire, though it is still 
but a small part of the population. Formerly, the labouring classes in 
the country-districts lived on starvation fare, being employed at con¬ 
venience on low wages, by the better classes, and turned adrift in" 
times of trouble, to sink or swim. Having nowhere to go to, they had 
to submit. Now the steady demand for labour from the tea-gardens, 
the factories, the railways, the coal-mines,—sanitary works in the town, 
and other private or public works, has opened up opportunities to all, 
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of steady employment at good wages, to exercise which many emi¬ 
grate for good, and many more, for a time. Another effect of this 
is that local, /.<?., village employers have to treat the labourers better 
if they are to keep them at all; and altogether, the “ dignity of labour ” 
has been raised from its old, forlorn slate. In the old times, the poor 
labourer of the«village who had no land, was at the ipercy of his landed 
neighbours. They sent for»him when the;^ needed him ; he was gener¬ 
ally in debt to some one, for whom he had to work when required, 
while in slack season, he starved. Credit he could not get, having 
no land to give as security. He was des|>ised by all his neighbours, 
who thought it degrading to work for hire. But the demand for labour 
in the tea-gardens, mines, factories, and works has changdQ all this. 
Large numbers of these half-starved labourers have been drafted off 
to the industrial areas. Of those who remain, tery large numbej^s 
emigrate to those areas during the slack months, and employers are 
obliged to treat their labourers well to prevent them from clearing 
out altogether. It is likely that large numbers of the migrating 
labourers will in lime permanently settle near their work. How this 
movement will end, no one can tell. But it relieves the over-crowded 
ranks of agriculture, and thereby renders those engaged in that industry 
more efficient, besides supplying other industries with the labour they 
need. The morardiange it represents* is, as we have seen, a gradual 
breaking down of the contempt felt by the rural popiilation for labour 
for hire, and the impression in their minds of a feeding of respect for 
labour. 


Bengali as spoken by the Bengali—f11. 

{Continuedfrom page 6 o, Vol, /, No. 2, New Series.) , 

* We have seen in the last number that our Mahoniedan countrymen 
have in use amongst them a literary dialect different in some res¬ 
pects from the standard literary dialect of Bengal, and that from the 
literary activity shown by this dialect as evidenced by the number 
of books published in it, and also on account of the large proportion 
of our countrymen who take pleasure is reading books written in it, 
this dialect has an importance quite its own and that it may be used 
as a means of imparting education to the masses of our countrymen. 
We will now study the peculiarities of the colloquial dialect of a very 
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markedly characteristic district of Bengal in which the Mabomedand 
predominate. At the last census, out of every 10,000 persons in the 
district of Backergunge, 3,115 were found to be Hindus, 6,829 Maho- 
medans, and 56 of other religions, and it is also a significant fact that 
the proportion of Mahomedans in the district is increasing. 

The district^ of Backergunge lying in the delta between the 
Meghna which carries the united waters of- the Ganges and the Brah¬ 
maputra to the sea and the Madhumati or Haringhata river which 
is a mouth of the Ganges, is of entirely alluvial formation and is inter¬ 
sected by innumerable rivei?*? and water-channels. 

The southern part of the district consisting partly of mainland 
and pstrliy of island in the estuary of the Meghna, is covered over by 
extensive areas of forests and is peculiarly exposed to the dreadful 
^clones Avhich risfng in the Bay of Bengal lay waste the whole 
country; and from time to time wdieii an exceptionally strong 
south wind happens to coincide with the bore or tidal wave which sweeps 
up the Meghna at the time of the full and the new moon, storm-waves 
break over the country, drowning men and cattle and destroying 
crops and houses. Nor is the harm clone by these storm-waves 
confined to the immediate loss which they cause. The inrush of salt 
water renders the water of the rivers undrinkable and the people have 
to resort to stagnant tanks apd bvels. This, and eXjosure inevitably 
lead to disastrcfus epidemics af cholera and other diseases. The worst 
of the recent calamities of this nature w^as in 1876, when a lidal wave 
submerged a great part of the district to a depth of from 10 to 45 feet. 
Nearly 74,000 persons in the Backergunge district alone were •drowned 
and the cholera epidemic which followed carried off nearly* 50,000 
more. 'The proportion 'of Mahomedans in southern Backergpnge is 
very large because when the process of colonisation of this part of 
the district comnienced, the hardy Mahomedans soon outstripped the 
HinS^s in the race for taking possession of this new land, and at the 
present time, the chars and islands are almost exclusively peopled*by 
the Mahomedans who are rapidly extending cultivation in this direc¬ 
tion and are constantly throwing out new colonies further and further 
into the jungles. 

On the other hand, the northern part oi !Sackergunge bordering* 
on the district of Faridpur is full of swamps and marshes, much of 
which is still too low to be brought under the plough, but the process 
of reclamation is still going on by fresh deposits of silt brought down 
hy the rivers, specially in the rainy season, when the whole district 
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goes under water. The Namasudras or the Ohandals live in these 
swamps an almost amphibious life. 

Between these two tracts, the marshy swamps in the north and 
the dense forests of the Sunderbans in the south, intervenes a strip of 
comparative!)’^ high land, where the population is as dense as in any 
other part of Bengal and is inhabited by many high-caste Hindus. 

It is the seeming natural disadvantages described above, however, 
that have made packergui^ge the granary of Bengal. There is not 
a spot arid or barren about the district, tRe land being everywhere 
most fertile, and the greater part of the district might well be decked 
as one vast rice-field dotted over with clumps of trees and villages 
and cut up by innumerable water-courses. Here may the eyes rest 
upon extensive sheets of green rice spreading, without let or hindrance 
of hedge or wall, almost as far as the horizon. The long-stemmed 
winter-rice {Aman) is the main crop of the district and the water 
which it requires for its growth is plentiful. 

On account of this abundance of rice, the staple food-grain of the 
Bengalis is rice, and owing to the comparatively favourable terms with 
their landlords, the ryots live generally in a state of plentiful ease 
and their condition is somewhat better than of people of the same class 
in other parts of Bengal. Bat the district is not to be regarded as a rich 
one, because the number of rich people in’it is very small. “ There the 
richest is poor and the poorest lives in abundante.*' It should 
not be jmagined also that the peasantry of Backergunge have a 
very pleasant and merry time of it all the year round. The cultivator 
has to fight, on the one hand, against his standing enemies, the storm,the 
tide, ar/d the bore, and on the other, against the wild* denizens of the 
forest and the monsters of t£e sea and river. Nor is cultwation a very easy 
process with him. The Arnan rice requires transplantation which*.is a 
very laborious process, and the ryot often homeward plods his weary 
way after his back has been almost broken from stooping for hours 
amidst mud and water and after having been drenched with rain two 
or three times in the course of the day. Then, he has to protect 
^the crops from the cralis and the turtles from the rivers, and the pigs 
and other wild animals of the jungles. 

This hard life and the constant fight against the elements com¬ 
bined with their comparatively prosperous condition, have made the 
peasants of Backergunge, an independence-loving, hardy, robust, and 
daring race of men. Though they are looked down upon by the Calcutta 
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cockney as Bangals*, yet it should be always remembered that these ro¬ 
bust and energetic men supply us with food and are a glory to our country ; 
that as regards independence, manliness and the sterner virtues of 
the human character, we have much to learn from these countrymen 
of oars. “The plenty says Mr. Beveridge, “combined^ with the feel¬ 
ing of ownership and independence produced by the system of peasant 
properties, gives vigour and eSiergy to their character." And again, ‘ it 
is to the credit of the ryots that they are so independent and so 
prepared to assert their rights without seeking the? aid of the zemin¬ 
dars, but the circumstance certainly damages the criminal returns." 

' Such is a brief, running description of the character and surround¬ 
ings of the people whose vernacular we are going to study, in however 
cursory a fashion. ^We hope we have aroused sufficient interest in the 
reader’s mind in this people to enable him to inquire into the character 
of their vernacular dialect. We are going to give three specimens of 
this dialect. The first would he a poem which was published iu a 
Barisal newspaper, entitled the Barisal Tlilaishi, on the 2Gtli November, 
1897. It satirises the appointment of democratic assessors to try and 
decide criminal cases. 

In order to excite the reader’s interest at the very start, we will not 
give the original first, but its translation. The original and the 
glossary on particular words would came immediately after. 

Translation. 

A dialogue between Kalu and Dhalu with ploughs on their shoul¬ 
ders. Kalii— O brother sir, what am I to do ? I am not an brdinary 
assessor (or I am assessor or somefhiiig). Government has issued a 
summons that we with 'the Judge and the Magistrate are to decide 
the Sessions cases as a Panchayet. A great devil is on my back ; is 
there any way out of this (difficulty) ? With anxious thoughts, my 
brotli'er, I have no sleep all night. 

Dhalu : —Brother, what is 3’oup anxietj’ for that f God has given 
vou this judgeship. Now, how many pleaders and muktears will fold 
their hands before you, and saying, * your Honour, your Honour,’ will 

We find that to this day the Hindus of WesterT’ and Central Bengal look 
down upon the inhabitants of Eastern Bengjil, and call them Bangals, This word,' 
though it etymologically signifies an inhabitant of Banga i.e., Eastern Bengal has 
acquired an opprobrious signification and is used to mean a rough or bungling 
person, in which^sense it is used by the people of Eastern Bengal themselves.” The 
eastem-Bengal proverb ^(Bffl' .the fight of a Bangal or 

uninitiated person is outside the world, i,e. quite irr^pilar and unscientific. 
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they sing your praises in various ways ! Now 3’^ou will sit beside the 
judge on a chair. This is all good news, my brother, now we ask 
some sweetmeats of you. Kahi —Let ashes fall on the forehead 
of such good fortune. There is no use for such good fortune ; if the 
time of cultivation passed awaj^ what should I eat to save my life ? 
We are but cultivating men, do we understand cSses one cinder? 
Poor men without resource, our difficulty is to eat and live. This 
another difficulty has come on the top of all and a useless expenditure 
of money. Does this suit us ?. Fine fo k understand the work of fine folk.* 
Dialect of BackergungeDistrict. 

(From the Barisal Hitaisbi of the 26th November 1891J. 

(^ ^ 1) 

c^iTc^twVl, 1 

c^lwi cnN ! 

CTSt^Tt, ftisf '^ar !lTt II 

CTO*I 'sitHt’ff, 

can^t^, c^tait^ wt^l, 

C’ltpl ntlc^ =Ttsi 1 arc^l I 

•aC^tsT <^fai a(tf5flt^ 

Cai^t^t^, cartel fai®t^ ^tl II 

'Sicajtaf Sit^, 

C«ft ^1 C’fC^l «lt 5 T -<t 1 |t^ 

• St^l ait?f^ carTill ^tt, • cailt^lwatr?! 

ajt§^ ^tai aTftat j 

^tv * 15^1 ^Tt?f r 

^t5tii[C9ti Tw '8?1 ^tc«f, aptai c^tcsf n 

* —this word is used in addressing an elder brother or an equal as’a mark 

of Hcspecl. It may be rendered by ‘Brother sir’ 1 shall do. —^assessor. 

WlWtat—summons. —Government. —‘sit’nil, we. c^Bf'Qa—Magistrate. 

CJltcaftcaffl—of the Sessions. C5ltta[t^ail—C’lt^’»f!l1, case. great. —aiWH, 

devil. flftW— ailf^tHtCP, has set itself. l^tn, of it. cW—’f^f, path, 
thought. Idlest—the wholei^ai—^at, sleep, ‘ailftaffstfir—judgeship. 4151^— 
now. hands. ^ saftlW—will fold, tfl^—«rT^, before or near. Vf?, 

your honour. doing. C’fxfi—C'fff?,praise. will sit. ^tfwl 

chair. *fW—fe’TCS, upon. ’ttieil—good, aitaitf, news. fansl^— 

sweetmeats. of the plough. C5l»ll*-4ime. pass. Hfst—life. 

shall save. brother, effi Vta—«l5t«, of that. for 

nothing. «1[1— that. ?tw—aitW, suit. gentle folk. 
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Different Types of existing Technical or Indus* 
trial Schools in India. 

Whatever may be the best definition of Technical Education, there 
seems no doubt that in this country it has in nineteei^ cases out of 
twenty come to men the teaching of carp^ntj}’ and smithy work to 
boys wlio have no in intentirfn either to become carpenters and black¬ 
smiths, or to engage in any manual occupation whatever. Why there 
is so much anxiet)’ to increase the numbers Of carpenters or blacksmiths 
(whether thej' be wanted or not in the locality), is not easy to discover. 
Soriie^jive as a reason that because exercises in wood and metal are so 
much employed in Europe as an educational method, therefore, carpen¬ 
try and smithy wo^k are the most proper trades to teach ; some, that 
missionaries and school-masters find the trades easier to deal with 
than any others; and some again, that the out-turn is less difficult to 
sell than anything else. 

I.—The most Favourite Type of Industrial Schools. 

1 hus, we have the first or the most favourite type of Industrial 
Schools in India. This type may be said to have been founded by 
the MisfSionaries, but has been more or less copied in most of tbe Indus¬ 
trial Schools established by official authority. They* are mostly aided 
schools (chiefly mission) in IJombay, Madras, Upper Provinces, and 
Central Provinces. In schools of this class a good deal of literary edu¬ 
cation is given at the same time that minor trades, of which the most 
imporlant are t arpentry.and smithy work are taught. Almost univer¬ 
sally “things” are made for the market, their sale providing a% far as 
possible for the maintenance of the school. The existence of this type of 
schools, is chiefly due to missionary enterprise, as tbe boys attending 
them are chiefly orphans or Christians without any family connections, 
wholCOulil train them in any industrial school Indian industries being 
at present in the hand of certain castes, it is difficult for those outside 
the castes to learn a trade except through the agency of industrial 
schools of some kind. The largest number of schools of the first type 
is naturally iound in Madras, where there are more missionaries than 
in any other province and they are intended ibr the benefit of the- 
Native Indian Christian community. * 

Boys trained in the above type of schools unless these are under the 
management of exceptionally able Missionaries, seldom on leaving 
school, adopt the trades they are taught. The method of instruction 
is faulty, the boys being taught b}*^ a salaried artizan who has no 
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personal interest in the success of the work turned out, while the 
literary education is too advanced for those who, it is meant, should fol¬ 
low a manual occupation. These schools having a double object in view 

as a rule fail to achieve success in cither branch of the work. In the 

• 

opinion of many good judges, the failure of our technical schools and 
the imperfection of some of oui higher technical institutions is due to 
an impossible attempt to accomplish a double object—the manufacture 
of a scholar on the one hand and the creation of a craftirman or of a 
professional on the other. A fall, as always “ lies between two stools,'’ 
and both scholars and craftsman are manufactured badly. 

Taking a broad, general view of the situation, w'e nyiy^itide 
people following some calling into nine diflerent classes :— 

(a) Workmen in large establishments, {h) Indmirial Artisans; 
(c) Artizans of higher class in large establishments; (d) Cultivators*; 
(e) Landowners; (/) Government officials; (g) Ihose destined for 
higher technical professions ; {h) for commercial professions; (f) 
for literary professions. We proceed to consider these classes separate¬ 
ly, with reference to the question of a course of literary education for 
them. 

(fl) For workingmen or artizans of the lower class in tu( h estab¬ 
lishments as railw^ workshops, foundries, etc., no literary inst* uction 
is demanded—only in Madras (where the education of Ijie masses has 
reached a higher level than elsewhere}, at*Lahore, and at Cawnpore, is 
the contrary view^ pressed by the railw'ay authorities. • 

(b) Jndustrial Artizans, i. c., Artisans themselves carrying on 

special industries, require little or 410 literary education. School ins¬ 
truction may be limited to the three R’s., (reding, wanting and arith¬ 
metic), •mechanical drawing, and educational hand-w«ork. Only in the 
case of Art industries, need instruction in drawing .and medelling be 
specialised, ^ 

(c) Foi artizans of a higher»class in workshops, in foundries, little 
literary education is demanded,—drawing is the chief subject in \vhich 
instruction is asked for. In most cases, adult classes in evening schools 
will meet requirements. For boys, educational handiwork (f.e., a stries 
of graduated exercise«»in handicrafts and in the use of tools, which 
includes all that is understood by hand-and-eye training for purely 
educational purposes) and manual training should be made compulsory. 

{d) For the cultivating classes, the lowest form of literary education 
is required compatible with such training of their faculties as will 
enable them to grasp the meaning of agricultural improvements oiTered 
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to them aiMji to protect themselves against the landlord, the money¬ 
lender and the Government official. 

(e) Landowners.—A special course of instruction should be opened 
for those who intend to spend their life in the administration of their 
estates. 

(A) Government officials.—For some classes of Government officials 
a specialised education is deskable. 

(g) For those destined for high technical professions some provision 
has been made in almost all provinces by> a bifurcation in the high 
schools which provide for a literar}’^ course and a science course, each 
leading to a different University degree. 

(/r) For those who intend to join a commercial calling, Commer¬ 
cial Schools or a Cpmmercial Course in selected schools are in some 
provinces provided in important towns. 

It will thus appear that industrial artizans need far more instruc¬ 
tion in drawing and manual exercises (in special schools) than literary 
education (in the ordinary schools), so that it may very well be stated 
that technical education should in India be held to mean the teaching 
of everything that i® not or ought not to be, taught in the ordinary 
{i. e., literary) schools. Aud the failure of the Mission Industrial 
Schools (whose object is two-fold, literary and techuiical) is traceable 
to the non-recognition of the principle above stated. 

Passing from this somewhat lengthy digression, we proceed to 
consider a variety of tt e first type of our industrial schools, which is 
to be found in the (ity of Madras and under Mahomedan manage¬ 
ment—that of the Association called-Anjaman-Is/amia. It has for its 
object tJie improvement,of the condition of the indigent Mahomedans 
inhabiting one of the quarters of the city. The pupils are taught to 
read, write and di,aw, and also spend a considerable portion of each 
day Ma workshops attached to the school. There they learn carpentry, 
carpet-weaving, embroidery, and cabinet-making. The goods turned 
out are exposed for sale in a shop opened for the purpose in one of the 
principal streets, and orders are executed for the outside public. The 
Society receives from the Education Department considerable grants 
for teachers* salaries and the contingent expend^ure : and also capita¬ 
tion igrants for pupils who pass the prescribed standards of general 
education and industrial proficiency. Cheap breakfasts and dinners 
are provided for the boys, and they also receive small sums in the form 
of daily wages. The object of the institution is to bring up the pupils 
as practical workmen in a particular trade. There are serious difficu- 
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ties, however, attending a commercial enterprise of this kind. Goods 
are not always readily sold, and slock accumulates. Undesirable com* 
petition with private traders is set up, and as the work of beginners is 
often defective, paid workmen have often to be entertained in excess 
of the number required as instructors. {Extract from Report of the 
Committee cn Technical Education, North-Westarn Provinces and 
Otide.) * * , 

II.—A Second Type of Industrial Schools. 

A second type of Indpstrial Schools all confined to Bombay (some 
12 in number) is what is known as Manual Work Schools which pre¬ 
pare boys by manual exercises for manual occupations. Qjie.chief 
difference between this and the first type of schools is that the essen¬ 
tial features of the education given in the former is that no attempt is 
made to manufacture on commercial principles. The scheme is»to 
require the boys to bring from the literary schools a certificate of hav¬ 
ing passed a given standard, ar.d then to give, during a three |^ears' 
course, instruction in (a) drawing which reaches a fairly high artistic level, 
(^) instruction in a graduated series ofmanual exercises” in carpentry and 
iron-work, which towards the end are of a somewhat elaborate character; 
and (c; in the practical use of tools in a workshop. The literary 
standard required is the fifth primary, which is too high for the artizan 
and too low' for superior positions. • No teaching of trade is given ; 
while the uses of tools are taught in the*neighbouring municipal work¬ 
shops for an hour or tw'O a da)'. • 

In^ this type of Industrial Schools, all confined to Bombay, the 
design is to train the sons of artisans for manftal occupations, to turn 
out first class carpenters and blacksmiths. But the actual result shows 
that ^'ith negligible exceptions, none of tlie boys take to manual 
occupations. The real objection to these schools is ^tliat both literary 
and drawing instructions seem too advanced for working artizans, while 
the general education is too low for higher employments. Thus, it is 
felt that the three years’ special instruction in these Bombay 
schools, is an interruption to the general educational course ; for boys 
who are usually turned out from these Schools at the age of 13 or 14 
must or ought to con4inue their general education, until old enough for 
employment, unless they at once adopt a manual trade as appjrcntices^ 
They are able, however, to find better employment as draftsmen, work¬ 
shop overseers, and so on. 

There are three other types of Industrial Schools in India which 
Irequire separate treatment. They are (i) Special Schools for training 
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artisans in foundries, loorkshops, fire. Th6 only Government School of 
the kind in India is at Lahore. (2) Schools for training higher class 
employees. (3) Special Trade Schools giving no literary instruction: 
e.g, Sericulture School in Bengal; Rurki College Industrial Class ; 
Art Schools in Madras, Bombay and Bengal; Aluminum School in 
Madras (now made over to a Company). 


‘ Cities and Towns of India. 

In India, many places are named towns, which, according to the idea 
of a town accepted in the West are no towns at all, but which are in reality 
merely overgrown villages. In the Province of Bengal," says Mr. 
Gait, I. S., Census Commissioner for Bengal, “oat of every hundred 
persons, 95 live in villages, and many even of the so-called towns are 
merely overgrown villeges.” What then truly distinguishes a town 
from a village ? One general way of distinguishing towns from villages 
is to remember that in a town, the inhabitant must live mostly b)’- 
non-agricultural occupations, while in villages, the main occupation of 
the villagers is agricultural. But this, as we shall presently see, is only 
a very crude, a very general way of looking at the matter. But still 
the distinction is important for our purpose. Judged by the standard, 
every Municipality in India is a town, for in a municipality,'‘people 
mostly live by non-agricultural pursuits. And when a municipality 
desires to*extend its area b)^ bringing new areas under its operation, tli^e rule 
is that this cannot be done useless it could be sho\Vn that an adequate 
proportion of the inhabitants of the new areas earn their livelihood by 
11011-agftcultural occupations. For the same reason, a cantonment can 
never be a village, it can be either a town or a city, which must be far 
larger than a tonm. And generally speaking, but still following the 
same test, it has been laid down in India that every continuous collec¬ 
tion of houses, permanently inhabited by not less than 5000 persons 
may be treated as a town. 

' The question arises, why should there be people congregating in 
towns ? We are trying to understand the phenomenon as we find it in 
India. If we understand this, we should soon find how or why some 
Indian towns are decaying, while others are rising in importance, and 
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some others are remaining stationarj'. And then we shall be able to 
discover what is the true test for a town. 

We will first of all compare two Burmese towns, Rangoon with 
Mandalay. Mandalay is decadent, Rangoon is qping. The former 
is an old town, the latter^ new'one, growing ver}^ rapidl5\ Mandalay 
was the capital of the Burmese Kings, aiTd Rangoon is the romnieicial 
centre of Burma. We generally notice that the older towns usually 
ow'ed their origin* to the presence of a motive Indian Court and its 
entourage, and that they have ver)' few' industries (which ar^also 
usually decayingl, while the new towms are industrial cenlrts. Let us 
now compare Mandalay in Burma with Burdwan in Bengal. The whole 
district of Mandalay is thickly strewm with the old'capitals of the Kir^gs 
of Ava, and half the people dw'ell in towns. These towns are not towns 
proper, they are not ir.dustrial towns, but they maj' vei)' well be desig¬ 
nated as court-towms, because they ow’ed their existence to the 
native Indian Courts in those place.«. But the town of Burdwan is not de¬ 
caying like Mandalay, but it is neither growing. It owes its position 
as a tow’ll as the head-quarters of the district of Burdw'an, as the head¬ 
quarters of Rurdw'an Raj, and also as a railway centre. But it has no 
special industries^ and the population has grown but little of late years. 
Thu.s, Mandalay is an instance of a decadunl low'ii, Ran’goon of a pro¬ 
gressive ; and Burdw’an of an unprogressive, or stationary town. Let 
us now look at Assansol and Ranigunge both very near Burdwan, 
which sjre both progressive towms. They are new industrial towns and 
owe tfceir development to tho* neighbourhood of the coal mines. 
Ranigunge has besides large pottery works*and is^ one of tht busiest 
places in Bengal, while .Assahsol is an important railway junction. 
The railway, it is also evident, is a very impoitant fa'ctor in the mak¬ 
ing of towns. Before the days of the railways, Kalna and iKatwa 
both situate on the river Ganges (Bhagirathi) enjoyed an extensive 
trade and were prosperous towns. The river then was the only great 
carrier of trade, and both the above towns were favourably situated 
in that respect. But the railway has diverted their trade to places through 
which it has passed, altfi the prosperity of both Kalna and Katwa^ have 
long been waning. Better or superior means of communication, thus 
I lay a great part in the making of new towns. Thus, we very easily 
understand the intensely rural character of remote, outlying tracts, 
where the means of communication are necessarily very poor and where 
consequent!}’, there is little trade. 
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Let us now turn our attention to some more of the new towns of 
Bengal which owe their rise to some local industry. Many of our 
readers have hardly heard the name of Bhadreswar, though thero are few 
who do not know Hooghly, the head-quarters of the Hooghly district. 
But Hooghly (including Chinsura) is decadent, having no industries; 
while Bhadreswar which has a local jute-mill is growing. Another and 
more important town than Bhadreswar is Serampore in the same dis¬ 
trict, because it contains many important mil's, having added 44 per cent, 
to its population in the first ten years (1881--1891) and another 24 per 
cent in the succeeding decade (1891—1901). But Howrah city in the 
district of Howrah is an industrial town, showing a remarkable develop¬ 
ment, and is now, next to Ca’cutta, the largest in the Province of Bengal. 
It is of entirely modern growth. In 1875 was a small village held 
one Mr. Lovett who found it so unprofitable that he petitioned to be 
allowed to relinquish it. The population of the town has increased by 
nearly 88 per cent, since 1872 ; and by 35 per cent, during the decade, 
1891—1901. Howrah, however, is more than a town, it is a cit)”, being 
the i8th city in the whole of the Indian Europe. According to general 
statistical usage, a city is regarded as a place with at least one lakh of 
inhabitants. Judged by this standard, there are only 29 cities in the 
whole of India with an aggregate population of only- 66 lakhs, and 
Howrah is i8th on the list. Judged by the same standard, Delhi, 
Cawnpore, Agra, Ahmedabad, Nagpur all are cd/es / but Peshawar, 
Dacca, Jubbulpore, Multan, Sholapar, Hyderabad (Sind), Hublii Coconda 
are all iowns. Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Hyderabad, Lucknow, Rangoon 
and Benares are the first seven cities of the Empire, judged only^ by 
the standard of population. But the true test of a city lies in its being 
an industrial or a trade centre, and in the rapid growth of its popula¬ 
tion due to that fact. Thus, judged by the above standard, Mandalay 
can nviVer aspire to the title of a city, as it never has been an industrial 
city ; but still judged by the standard of population, it is the I3ih city 
in the Empire, while Rangoon the commercial capital of Burma is a 
true industrial city. Rangoon is rapidly progressing, while Mandalay is 
not even stationary but decadent. Rangoon as a Nurture before it; 
while Mandalay can only look back upon its past. We have seen that 
Howrah has risen from extremely insignificant beginnings to its present 
proud position of a rapidly progessive, industrial city with a future before 
it like Rangoon and other great industrial centres. In How'rah, (which 
stretches for nearly seven miles) along the banks of the Hooghly, there 
has been a continuous development of various large industries conduct-' 
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ed according to European methods, of which the rope-works at 
Ghuseri and Shalimar, founded a century ago, are probably the oldest. 
Then followed iron-foundries and engineering works; and then the rise 
of the Jute and ( otton spinning industries, until at the present time 
there are no less than forty registered factories working within the 
municipal limits of Howrah. And the rapid expansion of population 
from 84 thousand in 1872 to 158 thousand,—an increase of about 88 
per cent.—is due almost entirely to the great industrial development 
that has taken place. 

The truth of the point we are trying tcA impress upon the reader 
viz , that industrial towns are the only towns proper, because they ar^ro- 
gressivc and that the rest are either merely overgrown villages or ancient 
court-capitals (which are either decadent or stationary),—^is clear also from 
the histories of other towns either in Bengal or 6ther parts of India. 
As the ignorance on subjects like this among educated joung men is great, 
we make no scruple in bringing forw'ard further illustrations. We shall 
content, however, with simply referring to some of the smaller industrial 
towns in Bengal before passing to the consideration of the great towns, 
which are not towns proper but great cities like Calcutta, Bombay, &c, 
Sirajgunje w^hich boasts of a flourishing jute mart is the largest tow'n in North 
Bengal. In East Bengal, the great historic town of Dacca deserves, how¬ 
ever, more than a passing notice. Dacca was a flourshing city long before 
the days of British rule, and for many years it was the capital of the 
Nawabs. It was subsequently the emporium of,the well-known 
muslins which were greatly in demand in Europe, and especially in 
France. In 1800, it was estimated to have'a population of 2 lakhs. 
Its pro^erity was seriously affected by the French wars, and its popu¬ 
lation fgill to a little over one l^h. The place continued to ‘decline, 
and pn enumeration effedted in 1830 disclosed a population of only 67 
thousand. In 1872 when the growth of the jute-trade had begun to 
cause a revival, the number of.inhabitants increased by two thousand. 
Tift town has grown steadily since that date and has now a population 
of over 90 thousand. Another imporiant but a quite modem town in 
East Bengal is Narayanjanj whose rate of progress has been much 
more rapid than tha^ of Dacca; and it owes this progress, entirely to 
trade and industrial developments. The most flourishing town ip the 
district of Backergunje in East Bengal is not Barisal (which is a progressive 
town), but Jhalakuti which is one of the largest marts in East Bengal. 
It is no doubt a small town, but it show's a very rapid rate of expansion. 
In Tippera in East Bengal,—a very rising town, more progressive 
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perhaps than Comilla which is also progressive, having grown in popula¬ 
tion by more than 30 per cent.—is Chandpur which is a branch terminus 
of the railway, a port for river steamers, and the local head-quarters of 
the jute-trade. Of the larger Bihar towns, Bhagalpur alon& is progressive, 
it having grown steadily since 1872. This is due mainly to the great 
development of •the export trade in agricultural producfe which has led 
to the opening of a second raj) way station, abd'to a great expansion of the 
accommodation provided for goods. In Chota Nagpur, the town of 
Purulia shows a rapid increase in population, of 42 per,cent.; which is due 
mainly to the opening of tne railway and the growth of the coolie- 
reoruiting business. Summarising our results for Bengal, wo may say that 
East Bengal is most prosperous ; next comes Central Bengal, next, West 
Bengal; next. North Bengal and Chota Nagpur (where the progress is 
normal', next Bihar (where the urban population is either stationary or 
decadent). The progress of Orissa is fictitious, being due mainly to the 
crowd of pilgrims collected at Puri in connection with its religious festival. 
The most progressive towns in East Bengal are, as we have seen, those 
connected w'ith the export trade in jute. The high rate of increase in 
Central Bengal is due to the expansion of Calcutta and the modern indus¬ 
trial towns on the banks of the Hooghly. In other parts of the tract, 
the old native industries have ceased to be profitable, and the town- 
population is declining. West-Bengal also owes its high position to the 
rapid expansion of new industries fostered by European capital in 
Howrah and its environs, and at Raniganj and Assansol. The older 
towns show no tendency to grow. Throughout Bihar, there is no real 
sign of progress, save oiil}^ in Bhagalpur and ono or two smaller towns 
that owe their prosperity to the construction of new lines of railway. 
Few of the other, towns contain any of the elements that make for real 
progress, and mapy of the towns have suffered by the diversion of the 
trafl^. from the rivers to the railwa5^ 

In India, generall}^, the population living in towns and cities 
is small; and in respect of such urban population, the Province* of 
Bengal falls behind every other Province of India. Bengal is a 
distinctly agricultural country and many of its so-called towns are 
merely overgrown villages. In Madras, the Pup’ab and the United Pro 
vinces, the people who live in towms are more than tmee as numerous 
(in proportion to the total population) as those in Bengal ; and in 
Bombay (excluuing Bind) tliey are nearly four times. Bengal is also 
poor in large citks, Calcutta, of course, is the largest city in India, but 
Howrah stands eighteenth on the list. Thus, we find that Lucknow, ’ 
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Benares, Cawnpore, Agra and Allahabad in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh surpass Howrah in population; while in the Punjab, 
similarly, its population is exceeded by that of Delhi, of Lahore and 
of Amritsar. In Burma, again, Rangoon and Mandalay; and in Bombay, 
Bombay and Alnnedabad, surpass it in the same way. And in the 
native Indian States, we,find its population exceeded by cities like 
Bangalore, Jaipur and Hyderabad. Thus,* taking a general, bird’s-eye- 
view of the whole, we see that Bengal is of all the Indian provinces the 
most distinctly agritultiiral; And although boosting of the first city in the 
Empire, it is nevertheless very poor in respect of large cities, compared 
to the other Provinces of India - 

We have remarked that the urban population in.India, generally, is 
very small compared to what we find in the West. In England, nearly a 
third of the population is massed in cities (a city being understood, 
according to general statistical usage, to be a place with at least one lakh 
of inhabitants); in Germany a sixth; and in France more than a seventh. 
It must be remembered, however, that even in Europe, the growth of 
cities is comparatively recent, and that a hundred years ago, the three 
countries mentioned above had, between them, only seven cities with a 
combined populatipn less than a third as great as that of the Indian 
cities at the present time. The concentration in big towns which has 
since taken place is due entirely to the development of trade and large 
industries, for which the nineteenth century was remarkable in Europe; 
and it is possible that the industrial and commercial awakening of India, 
of whiqji the first signs are already apparent, may result in a marked 
increase in its city population, at no very distant date. 


Bengalis in Tibet. 

It is often charged against the inhabitants of Bengal that they are a 
«ace soft and mild, that I^Feminacy and not hardihood is their characteris¬ 
tic and that they are averse to any "work requiring manliness, oonrage, 
sad contempt of danger. Fortunately, however, for Bengal, modern re¬ 
searches have proved that Bengali enterprise furnished a royal family 
to Ceylon and planted a prosperous colony fhere. In the present arti¬ 
cle we will show that tho inaccessible mouptain ranges to the north of his 
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ooantiy 4 id not prove a greater barrier to the spirit of adventure of the 
Bengali than did the roaring sea to the south. 

Tibetan works which have lately been translated into Engish show 
that the introduction of the religion of Buddha into Tibet and the institution 
of the present fotoa of Church government in that country were mainly the 
work of Pandits from Bengal. “ It is meniiooeddn the historical and legend¬ 
ary works of Tibet, that most of the Lamas, who now appear there as in- 
ca* Date beings, formerly belonged to India, and particularly to Bengal. The 
Dalai Lama, the suprema> hierarch and sovereign rnler of Tibet, had 
ap^neared in his previous existence, first as the son of the king of Bengal, 
and then twice as his lineal descendants distinguished for charity and 
self-abnegation. The Tashi Lama in his two previous births is said to have 
.4ippeared in Bengal as the sage Acharyya Abhayakara Gupta and Sum- 
atikriti. It is owing to these circumstances that the name of Bengal is 
revered all over Tibet and Mongolia, where the Lamas connect its name 
with the respectful expression of Sriyukta —possessed t f noble virtues. 
During the reign of the Pala dynasty which extended over three centuries, 
Bengal rose to glorious eminence both in learning and military achieve¬ 
ments. We are told by a Tibetan historian of the eleventh century, 
whose work was stereotyped on wooden blocks about 1035 A. D. that 
King Deva Pala who ruled at. Gaur annexed Magadha and Varendra to 
his territories with the help of troops, drawn from Bengal. 

The Bengal’s of that time were distinguished for their learning, 
bravery and high character. They had many perfections which their 
descendants have not inherited. In Tibet, the name of a Bengali Achar- 
ya is never written without the expression 2?. Pal-arhnnsum Tshog, 
meaning noble, and possessed of perfections, i. e., Sriyukta iniSanskrit, 
The higher class Tibetans of the interior and the Great Lamas still do 
not know that the Bengalis address themselves by the title of Babu^ which 
is a Mahoroedan title meaning an “ idle, rich man.” The common people 
there believe that those Befigalis, W'ho are called Babus^ are in fact 
Mabomedans.”* 

A brief review of the history of the introduction of Buddhism into 
Tibet or Bhote, as it is called in India, will make os acquainted with some 
of the greatest sages of our country, create in ns a respect for 
our mother-land and impart to ns self-respect and confidence \ in our- 

* Vide Lecture delivered by ftai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das, at a meeting 

the Bnddhist Te^t Society on the 26 th January, 1893 . 
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selves. We shall see that even in our own time there are * hardy sons of 
^soft BeogaP who are no less ready to defy danger and difficnliy incident 
to crossing the snow-bound Himalayas than the members of any other 
nationality on earth. 

It is said that the torch of Buddhism was fir^t lighted in Tibet in 
the first half of the 7 th-«eatury A. 1>. by two princesses, warm and devout 
Buddhists both—one, Bhrikuti, daughter %f the Nepal King Amsnvarman, 
and the other, Princess Wencheng of the Imperial House of China—who 
after their marriage with the King Srou 9au Gampo of Tibet speedily 
brought about the conversion of their loyal consort, and thus planted the 
germ of Buddhism on Tibetan soi'. But the spark thus kindled by these 
royal ladies could not effectively dispel the barbaric darkness of the older 
form of religion known as the Bon which held a firm sway over the mi^ds 
of the Tibetans. 

About a century later, Santi Raks ita, a native of Gaur (Bengal) who 
was the spiritual teacher of the king of Magadha and the high-priest of 
the world-renowned manastery of Nalanda, the Oxford of Buddhist India, 
was invited by the king of Tibet to introduce the religion of Buddha in 
his country. Under his advice, the sago Guru Padma Sambhava* then 
residing in Nalanda, was also brought to Tibet and the two together insti¬ 
tuted the peculiar form of monastic S3istem known as Lamaism. Ach- 
arya Bodhisattva, under which name Santi Rakshita is reVerenced in Tibet, 
was made the hierarch and attended to the moral regulation and disci¬ 
pline of the C hurch while his eminent colleague. Guru Padma Sambhava 
took charge of the Tantrika part of the Buddhist liturgy.§ 

Many pandits from Bengal' were subsequently invited to Tibet and 
employed in translating Sanskrit works into Tibetan. In course of time, 
however, impurities and •corrd{)tion8 attacked the pure religion thus in¬ 
troduced by the Indian sages, and to restore the religion to its pristine 
purity and vigour, the eminent sage Atisa, more widely known as' Dipan- 
"kara Jnana Sri, the name given by his‘Guru, was invited by the Tibetan 
king in 1038 a. d. He was born in the year 980 A.n. in the royal family 
of Gaur at Vikrampur *in BrJngdld;, a country lying to the east of Vajrd- 
sava* (Budh Gaya). After finishing his education in India he proceeded 

■---%.! ' ' --- - .... . ■■-■■I 

* Acharya Padma Sambhava is said to be the brother-in-law of Santi .Rakshita 
and a native of Udydn which is identified by some with the country about Ghaani to 
the N. w. of Kashmir. Others maintain that Padmashambvava was a Bengali like 
Santi Rakshita. 

§. Vide The Buddhism of Tibet by Col. Waddell, page s6 and Journal pf the 
Buddhist Text Society, Vol. I, Far i, 
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in a ship in the company of some merchants to Snvarna Dipa (Sudharraa- 
nagar in Pegn, now called Thaton) to take lessons from a celebrated sage 
and on his way back he visited Ceylon. On his return he was unanimous¬ 
ly acknowleged to be the c’ ief of all the pan-lits of Magadha, thfn the 
principal seat of Buddhism, and at the request of king ^ aya Fala he ac¬ 
cepted the see of the ^igh Priest of the monastery qf Vikramsitd. His fame 
spread far and wide and when Kii^ Lha Lama of Tibet sent a mission to bring 
the greatest pandit in India to reform the religion of his country, no worthier 
man could be found for the taak^tban Atisa. Tibetan books relate how mis¬ 
sion after mission sent by the Tibetan kings failed to induce the great sage 
to visilTJhei^ country, how rich presents whether of solid bars of gold or 
costly jewellery, could not tempt him to leave bis work in India and how at 
last he yielded to their earnest importunities and crossing the Himalayas 
received a most cordial reception from both prince and people of 
Tibet. 

He preached the profound doctrine of the Mahdydna school of Bud¬ 
dhism to the ignorant and misguided lamas of 'i ibet, taught them the right 
practice of the Buddhist doctrines by both example and precept, and puri¬ 
fied the religion of the country by purging it of all the heretic and foreign 
elements that tarnished it. He instituted the reformed sect of Kadapd and 
his chief disciple, Bromton, became the first grand hierarch of this new 
sect which changed its title thren and a half centuries later to Gelugpd or 
* The Virtuous Ordei,’ and is now the dominant sec' of Tibet and the estab¬ 
lished church of the country. In a short time after its institution, this new 
sect eclipsed all the others und obtained the priest-kingship of Tibet which 
it still retains to this day.* He wrote many works on the principles an 1 
cult of the general apd esoteric branches of Buddhism, among which Bodhi- 
patha Pradipa is preeminent. After a residence of twelve years in Tibet, 
during which ho visited all the important cities and holy sites of the coun¬ 
try, devoting himself assiduously to thq, preaching of the holy faith of 
Buddha throughout the length and breadth of the country, Atisa died° 
at Nethan near Lbassa at the age of seventy-two. “ Never since the 
death of Upa Gupta, the spiritual instructor of Asoka, were the labours 
of any solitary Buddhist teacher crowned with such^ brilliant results in 
converting a foreign nation as those of this illustrious son of Bengal. 
He is remembered with deep veneration all over high Asia or wherever 
the Buddhism of Tibet prevail8,”t 

* Vide * Buddhism in Tibrt'^-page 38 . 

t Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of India, Vol. 1, Ph. i, page 38. 
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Coming back to onr o^n times if gives ns no little pleasure and 
pride to find that it is a Bengali who penetrating into the sacred headquar¬ 
ters of the religion built up eight and a half centuries ago hy his country¬ 
men, has, for the first time, published its mysteries to the modern, civi¬ 
lised world. The great explorer, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Las, G.I.E., 
has shown What a Bengali, stigmatised as he is with the brand of soft¬ 
ness and effeminacy, is capable of doing, ^d the jouth of Bengal can do no 
better than study the life and work of this illustrious countryman of 
theirs. • . 

Babu Sarat Chandra Das was born in the year 1649 A. D. in the 
village of Chakrasbalar Alampur, of a respectable Vaidya family. From 
his bojhood,” says his brother, Babu Nobin Chandra Das, Sarat Ohandra 
evinced that firm determination and love of peril for its own sake, in which 
is to be found the clue to his success in after life.”* He was educsJted 
at the Presidency College, Calcutta, and the natural bent of his mind led 
him to join the Engineering Class of that (Jollego. Ill health, however, 
forced him to go to Darjeeling before he could complete his studies, and 
while there, in 1874 , hr was appointed the Head Master of the Bhutia 
Boarding iSchool at the instance of the late Mr. C. B. Clarke. Ihe circum¬ 
stances under which his first journey across the Himalayas was under¬ 
taken, have been given in the folioing prefatory note added by Sir A. 
Croft, then Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, to the narrative of the 
jonrhoy which was first printed as a Goveifnment Report in 188 J, 

[ To be concluded j 

The Indian People of the Himalayas. 

, \ConUnued from page 24^ Vol. I {New Serie^\ 

We have, in the last number, studied some of the chardcteristics 
of the Mishniis, Abors aud Mhis living on the north-eastern frontier of 
our country, and we have seen that they possess traits of character wor¬ 
thy of imitation by ourselves. We will now pass on to the reihaining 
tivo {yiz.^ the Daphlas and the Akas) of the five tribes inhabiting these 
regions. . We will also attempt to get an idea of the manners and cus¬ 
toms of all these tribes, their rules of warfare and systems of government, 
their language and social habits and their religious beliefs and marriage 
regulations, and we find that the knowledge thus acquired of these 
rude but manly and independence-loving countrymen of ours will extend 
our sympathies and increase our feelings of brotherliness for them. 

* Introduction to " Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow.” Edited by Babu Nobin 
Chandra Das. 
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As tegards their diet, they are not very particular about it. They‘d 
eat the vegetable produce of their native hills as well as the flesh of the 
animals living in them. The elephant, rhinoceros, hog, buffalo, kid, or 
deer, or the ducks and fowls, all are eaten by them, but they abhor the 
use of beef. Milk as an article of diet is also not much relished by 
them. Most of the tribes and especially the Abors are Hospitable and 
even social. “Their feasts ar^ frequent, and’aU' their associates are in¬ 
vited to partake of the good cheer; the host is in his turn a guest at the 
next feast, and thus a reciprocity of entertainment is ensured. Nor are 
the hospitable rites allowed tS be forgotten. The skull of every animal 
that h&6 graced the board, is hung up as a record in the hall of the en¬ 
tertainer. He w ho has the best-stocked Golgotha is looked upon as the 
man of the greatest wealth and liberality; and when he dies, the whole 
snioke dried collection of many years is piled upon his grave as a monu¬ 
ment of his riches and a memorial of his worth."* This bony memorial 
shows the simplicity of these children of nature and is not to be ridiculed, 
because if we turn our gaze upon ourselves, how' few of us, do we find, 
are able to show a better record of their life-w'ork than that they have 
eaten and slept f A whole life-time is not unoften passed in no higher 
work than that of finding out the means for keeping up the body.t 

Next, let us see what ideas these rude people possess about 

God and a future life. Some of the more advanced tribes believe 

* 

in a future state and acknowlege a Supreme Being who, however, is 
not worshipped. There is a belief amongst all the tribes in sylvan 
deities; a spirit is also made responsible for every form of evil that 
flesh is heir to, and the only treatment attempted of an Jllness 
consists pf a sacrifice tQ^its particular deity. The remarks of Rev. 
C. H. Hesselmeyei' about the religion^ ideas of the Akas”apply 
equally to the other tribes also. “ The Aka,” he says, has no written 
Sastras or religious books of any kind, it is true; he has no system of 

* A Descriptive Account of Assam by Wm. Robinson—Page 362. 

f In this connection we may not inaptly compare the memorial composed by 
Herr Von Teufelsdroch for a German nobleHere lies Philip Zaedarm, sur- 
named the Great, Count of Zaedarm, of the Imperial Council, Knight of the Golden 

Fleece, of th^^Garter, and also of the Black Vulture. Who, while he lived under the 

( 

moon, destroyed 5,000 partridges with lead : ’ Of manifold victuals a hundred million 
hundred-weights, through himself and through his servants, four-footed or two-footed, 
not without clamour consuming, he openly converted into soil. Now resting from 
his labour, his works follow him. If you seek his monument, look at the dunghill. 
Began (as given) finished (as given).”*—Carlyle’s Sartor Resarl!tis. 
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^ religion and know nothing of caste. But the Aka fears the higlrmoun- 
tains which tower aloft over his dwelling and from the snow-clad sides 
of which leaps the thundering avalanche, he fears the roaring torrents of 
the deep glen which interposes between him and his friends beyond ; and 
he fears the dark and dense jungles in which his cattle lost their way. 

The dark and threatgnipg powers of Nature he invests with superna¬ 
tural attributes. They are his gods.* The Tagi Raja, mentioned before, 
on his return from his forced visit to Gauhatty, introduced the worship of 
Hari among his people. • ^ 

We may now examine the rules about marriage of these people, 
and we will find that in this respect we may deduce useful lessons' from 
them. The Padam Abors marry only a single wife and treat her with 
singular consideration, which may wf^ll be imitated by more civilised 
people. They have to pay a price for the bride, but it consists of a few 
dried squirrels only. Polygamy is practised by the other tribes. Marriage 
is with them a matter of buying and selling, the price ranging from a 
thigh to a bonus of twenty oxen and mithunes or more, and there is no 
limit to the number of wives a man may possess except his power to 
purchase. Some of the chiefs have as many as a score of wives and 
at the death of a chief, his son or heir becomes the husband of all the 
women except his>mother. But on accojpint of the heavy price required 
for ajbride, hardly any one but a chief cpn afford to possess more than 
one wife. The following story narrated by Col. Dalton shows that poly¬ 
andry is prevalent to some extent among the Daphlas. He writes. *A 
very pretty girl once came into the station of Lakhmipur, threw herself 
at my/eet and in most poetical I&nguage asked to give her protection. 
Bhe was the daughter of a chief and was scught<in marriage and promised 
to a peer of her who'had many tfives. She would not'submit to be one of 
many, and besides she loved, and she eloped with her beloved. This 
was interesting and romantic. She was at the time in a very Asoarse 
typrelling dress, but assured of 'protection she took fresh apparel and 
ornaments from her basket and proceeded to array herself, and very pret¬ 
ty she looked as she combed and plaited her long hair and completed her 
toilet. In the meantime, I had sent for the beloved who had kept in the 
•background, and alas% how the romance was dispelled when a dual 
appeared 1 She had eloped with two young men { ” 

Civilisation, it may be observed in passing, has effected very little 
improvement in this matter of marriage which Is no less a matter of bar- 

* [ournal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal vol. xxxvii, page 197. 
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gain and sale among ourselves than amongst these so-called barbarous 
neighbours of ours. .Amongst the lower castes^ in Bengal, the general 
rule is that a man has to pay for his bride and the sum demanded is often 
not a very small one ; while among the higher castes, the order of things 
has been quite reversed, the bride has lost in value, bnt at the same time the 
bridegroom has acquired a price, and at present yi our country, the price 
of a bridegroom has run np sft high in the matrimonial market (where 
the degree of b. a. is a very valuable asset), that the birth of a daughter 
is not welcomed by many, an^ the father of a'large family of girls often 
becomes seriously embarrassed by the heavy charges incidental to 
settling them in life. 

On the other hand, among the Rarhi Brahmins, specially in eastern 
Dpngal, where the system of kulinism still retains a hold, though a gradual¬ 
ly relaxing one, persons, nay young men, may still be found who vie with 
the Mishmi and the Daphla Chiefs in the number of their wives and are 
husbands of no loss than half a dozen women ; and rare is the kulin who 
has not a couple of wives. Not very long ago, died a celebrated kulin of 
Eastern Bengal, a Mukhopadhyaya, the number of whose wives was 108 , 
a feat which Dhaphia or Miri never dreamt to rival. 

[ To be conhmied.'\ 

ft 

% 

.India’s Cradind Classes. 

Broadly speaking, the greater part of the internal trade remains in 
the hands of the Indian people. Europeans control the shipping business 
and have a share in the .collection of some of the more valuable staples of 
exports, such as cotton, jute, oil-seeds, ?nd wheat., 

But the work of distribution and the adaptation of the supply to the 
demsnd of the consumer naturally fall to those who are best acquainted 
with Indian wants. Even in the presidency towns, the retail shops are 
generally owned by them. The trading caste of Manu has hardly any 
separate existence now ; but its place is occupied by several well- 
marked classes. 

On the Western Coast, the Parsis by the boldness and extent of their 
operations, tread closely upon the heels of the most prosperous of the 
English houses. In the interior of the Bombay presidency, business is 
mainly divided into two classes, the Baniyas of Guzerat and the Marwaris 
from Bajputana. Each of these professes a separate form of religion, the 
fiprmer being Vishnavites of the Vallabhachari sect, the latter Jains. In 
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the Deccan, their place is taken by Lingayats from the south professing 
a form of Siva worship. Throughout Mysore, and in the north of 
Madras, Lingayats are still found, but all through eastern seaboard, the 
predominating classes of traders are those named Chetties and Komatis. 
In Bengal, many of the upper castes of Sudras have devoted themselves 
to general trade ; but there again the J'ain Marwarisrfrom Rajputana and 
the Upper Provine occn|)y thetront rank.^ Their head-quarters are in the 
Murshidabad district and their agents are to be found throughout the 
valley of the Brahjnaputra ,as far up as the unexplored frontier of China. 
They penetrate everywhere among the wiW tribes ; and it is said that the 
natives of the Khasi hills are the only people who do their own busi¬ 
ness of buying and selling. In’ the Upper Provinces, the traders are 
generally caded Baniyas; and in the Punjab are found the Khatris who 
have perhaps the best title of any to be regarded as the dcscendante of 
the original Vaisyas. According to the general census of 1872, the total 
number of persons in the whole of India returned as connected with 
commerce and trade was 3,224,000, or 5*2 per cent, of the total adult male 
population of 1872. The figure for igoi, according to the Census return, 
is about 7I millions engaged in or otherwise connected with trade and 

commerce. These include a million bankers and money-lenders. The 
total of yf millions aforesaid includes also about half-a million engaged 
in connection with the working of raijw’ays, and the same number earn 
a livelihood as general merchants and a quarter-million as merchants’ 
mana|;ers accountants, clerks, asistants" etc. There arc a half million 
also of middlemen, brokers, and agents ; and about millions of shop- 
keeperS; dealers, salesmen, etc. There are also about a half million 
of boat and bergemen. 

^ Internal Crafflc of India., 

The trade of India may be considered under foui-heads :—(i^ (Sea¬ 
borne or export) trade with foreign countries ; (2) Coasting trade ; 
(3I Frontier-trade, (chiefly across the Northern mountains), e. with 
.^hanistan and adjoining hill tfibes ; Kashmir, Ladakh and Tibet, Nepal 
“I^rth-eastern frontier tribes, Siam ; (4) Internal traffic within the limits 
of the Indian Empire. 

We shall in this article discass the last. This internal traffic or this 
local trade, as it may ilso be called, is conducted either at the permanent 
•bazars of great towns, at weekly markets held in certain villagesj^ at fairs 
or annual gatherings primarily held for religious purposes, or by means of 
travelling brokers and agents. The cultivator himself who is the chief 
producer and and also the chief customer, knows little of the great towns 
and expects the dealer to come to his own door. Each village has at least 
one resident trader who usually combines in his own person the functions 
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of money-lender, grain-dealer, and cloth-seller. The simple system of 
rural economy is entirely based upon the dealings of this man, whom it is 
the fashion sometimes to decry as a usurer, but who with all his faults 
is still an indispensable factor in the situation. For, abolish the money- 
. lender and the general body of cultivators would have nothing to depend 
upon but the harvest of a single year. The money-lender deals chiefly 
in grain and spices. • 

In those districts where the staples of expoBt are chiefly grown, the 
cultivators commonly sell this crops to travelling brolers, who re-sell to 
larger dealers, and so on, until the commodities reach the hands of the 
agents of the great shipping houses. The ^wholesale trade thus rests 
ultimately with a comparatirely small number of persons who have 
agencies, or rather corresponding firms, at the great, central marts. 

Buying and selling, in their aspects most characteristic of India, are 
to be seen not at these great towns, nor even at the weekly markets, but 
at the fairs which are held periodically at certain spots in most districts. 
Religion is always the original motive for these gatheriugs or melas, at 
some of which nothing is done beyond bathing in the river. But in the 
majority of cases, secular business is as much attended to as religion. 
Crowds of petty traders attend, bringing all those miscellaneous articles 
that can be packed into a pedler's wallet; and the neighbouring villagers 
look forward to the occasion to satisfy alike their curiosity and their 
household wants. _ 

Note. 

I. Our chief object in issuing this magazine is to help in forming a 
body of readers with a knowledge of modern India—that of the country, 
its provinces, pooples, princes, and great men. 

II. If you ask us what ts our object in seeking to create Such a 

body, we could only-reply that if a body of men do not keep themselves suffi¬ 
ciently informed of the doings and the conditions of their own country¬ 
men, they would not deserve to be called a people. They are ^liens in 
the land of their birth, * , 

III. Again, an Indian, however English-educated, if he knc%s no¬ 
thing of • the actual condition of the teeming masses in the different 
provinces of India,* of their social habits, m§nner^ and custom^, their 
speech, their occupations, their religion, education and general charac¬ 
ter—m^st be put down, in any well-considerd scheme of education as a 
very uneducated person, 

IV. Again, an English-educated person who is a very uneducajjgd 
person in regard to matters concerning the masses of his country, is a" 
wholly denationalised person. 

V. The entire body of Indian college-educated persons ace more or 
less uneducated and denationalised in this sense. 

VI. Those of our subscribers who are coirttinced of the truths of 
the above statements should circulate this magazine among friends and 
get them to read it, if they cannot persuade them to subscribe for it. 

VII. In order to get as many people as possible to read this maga¬ 
zine, we have made the following rule ;—The Dawn Society guarantees 
to refund to a subscriber his subsciption if he would declare in writing 
that he has not found it interesting and instructive.” 
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PA^JRT n. 

TOPICS FOB DISCUSSION. 


Absolutely unexampled in the History of the 

World. 

The history of modesa hat the history of self-sacrifioe on 

the part of the Japanese, on a scale absolattly unexampled in the annals 
of the world. The boundary line that demarcates modern Japan from 
the old or mediaeval Japan il what is knowj^ as the " Meiji Era,” the 
designation of the reign of the present Kmperor which may be said to be 
identical with the great Japanese Kevolntion of 1868 , when Japan 
entered upon her present astonishing career of political, commercial and 
educational progress. Let us now mark and reflect on the extent of the 
sacrifice made by the Japanese in 1868 , when they started on a career 
of national life. The country had been parcelled out amongst 276 feuda¬ 
tory chiefs, each of whom collected the revenues of his fief and employed 
them at will, subject to the sole conditian of maintaining a body of 
troops proportionate to his income. He was an autocrat within the 
limits of his territory. All these 276 chiefs surrendered their fiefs, posi¬ 
tion and power, to the State, retaining only one-tenth of the revenues for 
their own support.* , 

The Samurai —the warrior class—^preaented a still nobler example 
of self-sacrifice for the common good. These formej^ one-sixteenth of 
the population. Four lakhs of then had been in receipt of incomes mostly 
heredita/y ; but some, for life, amounting in all ts three crores of Rupees 
per yetA*, which had been granted in consideration of the holders devoting 
themselves to military service. They were a jJTivileged class who had 
purchased their privifeges with tlieir blood. They were unprepared alike 
by education and by tradition to earn their bread in any calling save 
that of arms. Yet many voluntarily stepped down into the compafly of 
- 41 m peasant or the tradesman : and many others signified their willingness 
to join the ranks of the common bread-winners, if some aid were given 
them to equip them for such career. And so they all finally surrendered 
their right to their incomes for a little more than a nominal compensor- 
tion. From time imm^orial, they had cherished the sword as the mark 
of a gentleman, the most precious possession of a warrior and tLe one 
outward evidence that distinguished men of their order from the common 
workers for gain. Yet they laid it aside when the measure was found 
necessary for the common good. 
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Thus, the warrior class sacrificed income, power, privilege, and social 
position, and descended fo the level of the common toilers for the sake of 
their country. Such an instance of self-sacrifice by a numerous, powerful 
and dominant class, a sacrifice of all they most valued, including the 
very means of their livelihood, while they still had the power to retain 
what they possessed, is absolutely unexampled in the history of the world. 
In our sacred literature we a^e taught that renunciation is the first step 
to spiritual advancement. Japan presents to us a striking example of the 
value of renunciation directed to temporal ends. ^ nation that can 
rise to such heights of self-sacrifice for the common weal has established 
a title to occupy the first place in the comity of nations. How many of 
us, Indians, are prepared to follow the example of the Japanese Chiefs 
and Samurai for the good of our common country ? 

• The stupendous revolution above described was planned and carried 
out by fifty-five determined men, of whom only five were territorial 
nobles. Eight others belonged to the court nobles who laboured under 
the disadvantage of poverty. The remaining forty-two who were the 
heart and soul of the movement, were young men whose average age did 
not exceed thirty and who had no official rank and standing. Behind 
them all was the constructive genius of Marquis Ito, who inspired all 
the reform measures, though he did not openly figure as their originator. 
They were a I)and of students and deep thinkers, with the courage of 
their convictions and an ido'mitablc faith which wonld take no fienial 
and which nothing could withstand. 

Another very clear illustration of the power of self-sacrificing 
righteousness is fumisheH by the extraordinary spectacle of about two 
lakhs of Europeans of all classes, ages, and sexes governing about three 
hundred millions of Indians. This yields a proportion of one Exropean 
to every fifteen hujidred Indians ; and it follows that a single man backed 
by the spirit of self-sacrificing zeal is equal to at least fifteen hundred 
men who are deficient in that essential requisite of social life. 


The older I get, the less I believe in them.” 

It is remarkable how the popular mind inclin^^ to the idea that thei 
passing of examinations is the best proof of education. But there are 
already in all civilised countries many people who have great doubts 
regarding the kind of instruction that is entirely shaped to satisfy, or at 
least to out-wit an examiper. Sir William Bamsay, who has studied 
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education in many lands, made some memorable remarks on examinations 
in the capacity of Chairman at a meeting of the* Society of Chemical 
Industry at ^lew York on the 9 th of September, 1904 . The older I gei^ 
the less I believe in them. Examinations are a fetish in England and 
China, in which men of science have lost faith. The qualities tested by 
such examinations, as has-been customary for the*past 40 years in 
England, are the last which one would ^wish to have in a student of 
science,—readiness of memory to the exclusion of deliberate judgment ; 
the faculty of spreading knowledge thin, and making a veneer of scienti¬ 
fic facts instead of the power to correlate them and increase their value ; 
and skill to guage the capacity of and hoodwink the examiner, instead 
of the power to excite enthusiasm in others. They are ideal qualities for 
a successful barrister, because they pay in his profession ; but their 
reward has been the bane of science. A sound judgment, though it m 3 y 
bo a slow one ; persistence in struggling against obstacles ; the knowledge 
where to get information when required, and to use it when found ; and 
the inventive faculty—these are the qualities required and they can be 
guaged only after long-continued observations.” Sir William Ramsay 
also denounced the system of competitive scholarships and fellowships as 
pensions. 

Japanese Companies. 

In 1902 , Japan had 8,600 Companies.’ They are divided into four 
groups,—agricultural, industrial, commercial and transport. These, 
again, are sub-divided into three classes,— limited partner¬ 
ships ; and ordinary partncrshipi^ By far the largest number of com- 
panies*falls under the commercial group ; the next largest number falling 
under 4 he industrial group ^ * 

The total, nominal capital of these companies is about 190 crores of 
Rupees ; the paid-up capital being about 131 crores, while the total^paid- 
capital of Indian Companies is only 38 crores. The reader will be 
able to contrast at once the extreme poverty of Joint-stock Companies 
in India with the prosperous condition of those in Japan. Of the former 
not only is the number exceedingly small, but the paid-up Capital is even 
less. Just look at thei^O crores of Indian population and 41 crores of 
Japanese, and then think of the. 38 crores of Joint-stock Companies’ 
capital boasted of by the former, and 131 crores by the latter. The differ¬ 
ence gives us no mean idea of the scarcity of capital in India to develop 
manufactures and industries. 
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Japanese Manufactories. 

The statistics of Japanese manufactories really enables us to discuss 
how Japan has been advancing in her indigenous manufactures. There 
are four class of factories there—(1) Factories worked by steam-power; 
(2) factories wor|;ed by water-power ; (3) those by steam and water¬ 
power ; (4) factories not worked either by st6am*or water-power. 

The first and fourth classes of factories have been rapidly increasing 
(during 1394—1902) ; while the others are declining. ^ 

The total number of operatives in these factories in 1902 was about 
five lakhs, of which 62 per cent, belonged to the female sex. The per¬ 
centage is two per cent, more than what it was in 1896. It is a pheno- 
noenon in the industrial life of Japan that the female workers preponderate 
over the male. This stands in striking contrast with the opposite feature 
witnessed in India. Perhaps one reason of this may be found in the 
lower wages of Japanese women ; but the preponderance could not be 
wholly accounted for by that fact. There must be something in the social 
life of the Japanese which brings about this phenomenon. 

We have seen that factories run by steam-power are very rapidly 
increasing, having more than doubled themselves during 1896—1902. 
The most numerous of such factories are those for the textile industry, 
(filature, 1185 ; spinning, 115 I' weaving, 103) making a total of 1403 
factories. * 

Next, there are as many as 241 steam-power factories for machinery, 
sbip-bnilding, and so forth ; as many as 107 concerns to make machines 
which is an index of Japanese enterprise and patriotism to manufacture 
things as far as possible at home. There are 107 printing factories ; 13 
electrical, and 43 metallurgical. We havjs given the figures for 1902. 

I 

From manufactories to manufactured goods is another easy transi¬ 
tion. By far the most valuable products are silk piece-goods ; next 
comes paper, indigenous and foreign combined ; next, we have matches. 
It is a pity that do what we may, there is still such a want of enterpri^" 
in match-making. No doubt the special wood necessary for the industry 
is almost wholly absent from India. At the Ahmedabad Exhibition(1903) 
some good matches were shown. 
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A People that has learned to live without a 

country. 

To whom do 1 refer ? How is it possible for a people, that is denied 
territorial possessions anywhere in this wide, wide world, to retain a 
sense of nnity ? How is it possible to prevent the force of denation¬ 
alisation from acting on a once united people anck breaking It up 
permanently into detached groups, each grpup living a petty, corporate 
life of its own in practical obliviousness of its larger national nnity. 


The people to whom I refer is the great Jewish people. The Jewish 
people has been interfused in greater or less proportion, with almost 
every people on the planet. We find it energising whereever our vision 
turns from England to Italy, from Poland to Prussia, from Barbary States 
to Cochin China. It has lived in contact with every nation, civilised or 
savage ; it has undergone the infiuence of every environment ; it has 
played a part in every history. And thus the Jewish people speak 
Spanish or French, Chinese or Dutch, Russian or Arabic ; and change 
their psychology and even their physical appearance in harmony with 
their particular environment. 

Thus, living* everywhere and yet denied territorial possessions 
anywhere, and therefore tied nowhere, the Jews bectfme a people of 
t’ommeraial Travellers, the middlemen of the world, intellectually as 
well as commercially. On such conditions have they been permitted to 
live for\he benefit of their neghbours. 

Blit those commercial traveller^^ have this one saving peculiarity, 
they Ofrry always amid their samples,—a Bible. And this—the Bible, 
forms for the great Jewish*peoj^e the true centre^ a BJbk substituted for a 
geographic centre, a condition of spirit for a point of spaCbe, 

And turning round this point, the landless, denationalised groups 
•^retain subtly their sense of constituting a people, nay the chosen people, 
and thus they win back the self-respect and dignity which the contempt 
of Christendom must otherwise have undermined. They remain indeed 
the conscious superiors of their persecutors, the aristicrats of faith. 

Like loose water,^ere, the race—during almost the nntire Christian 
era—flowed easily from one country to another, moving under pressure 
of necessity, and running into every kind of shape forced upon it by the 
local configuration, everywhere reflecting different skies and other trees, 
and yet all parts of the same water, utterly immiscible with other streams, 
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and all ultimatelj flow to Palestine. As if the voluntary segregation 
was not enough, it was sapplemented by the dams and dykes of the 
oppressor. 

A people that has learned to live without a country is unconquerahle. 
Might is baffled when opposed to the ubiquitous, the infinitely evasive. 

It is strange «how little the Jew has ceased to proselytise ; how 
strongly be has felt that his peculiar religion was suited only to the 
peculiar people. “ There is no truth but race,” said Disraeli. Perhaps 
this sense of racial unity is the deep basa' force of which unity of 
religion is only a superflcitCl effect. Thus, it may also be that Jewish 
hatred which formerly posed as religious, and now poses as economic 
and social, was always merely racial ,—the hatred for a superior people,— 
a people that, whether by climatic accident or biological sport, or 
wlrether by special choice, divide with the ancient Greeks the hegemony of 
races and outdoes oven the Greeks by still existing with undiminisbed 
vitality and recuperativeness. 


Who can carry out his ideas? The Secret of 

Will Power. 

When a man shoots an arrow at a target, how will he best manage to 
reach the mark ? Not by thinking of his bow, but by simply keeping in 
view bis aim. 

A rope-dancer can only succeed when he is entirely occupied with 
the accomplishment of his adventurous walk. Let him attend to bis feet, 
or to the crowd below, his mind is turned away from the one Idea and 
straightway he falls to the ground. 

So also a merchant carries out his profitable schemes by fij^mg his 
thoughts continually upon the results for wnich he has decided to work, 
and which he expects to achieve. 

It is the same with the lawyer, the orator, the thief, or any other 
human being. To give all the illustrations possible of this fact wouh^ 
involve rehearsing the whole voluntary action of the world’s inhabitants. 

The way to carry out an idea is to hold it before us,—^to 
gaze at it. Then ensues the act, as the unhesitating and resistless 
sequence.” What holds attention determines a6don. In other words, 
when we think of something which we desire to accomplish, we have only 
to keep our attention steadilj fixed upon that thonght—npon this idea 
and action at onoe takes place. No further effort is necessary. 
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It may be urged in opposition to the above that yolantary action is 
governed by our wishes and by our wishes only. But surely if we Only 
take care to notice it, the power of the wish lies only in pressing upon 
us the idea—the thought—the aim^ which then necessarily leads to action, 
without effort on our "part. 


Why does a person with weak will yield to one whose will is 
stronger ? Becanso the idea that has hold of tho stronger nature 
presents itself forcibly to the mind of th^ weak-willed man .and thus 
controls his acts. 

Again, a man in an excited crowd may be so carried away by the 
influence of those around him that he does something utterly different 
from what he in cooler moments would prefer to do—something whi^h 
he may come to look on with horror the next day. 

Sometimes one is found to exclaim :—‘^Oh ! I did not mean to do 
that !” Unforeseen temptations come under this head, catching us at 
unguarded moments. 

Thus, our wishes are a great motor power ; but we sometimes, as in 
the above cases, act in opposition to onr previous or usual wishes, 
there is no magic j>owor in our wishes ; but the power of tho wish is, 
as wo have said, in pressing upon us the idea—tho tlu>ught—the aim, 
whicli then necessarily leads to action, without effort on our part. 


Thus, if the idea leads involuntarily, automatically to action^ sorely, 
surely, we must not be the sport of floating or accidental ideas, we must 
not allow ourselves, to be to^ed hither and thither as one idea or 
another takes possession of ns. , 

Now, looking at our own selves, we find that we have some con|rol at 
least over the ideas that come and go within ns. 

The question is. At what point have we this poioer ? Not certainly 
at the final moment, for then we are gazing at the idea absolutely and 
unremittingly. 7n that last stage we cannot help submitting to it. It 
will and must become^^^n a motor force. But what we can do is to effect 
the controlling beforehand. We can adopt means to prevent ourselves 
from doing that which wo desire not to do. In daily life^ we continually 
exert this power ; and in the same way, %De can exert it for moral purposes ,— 
iq order to realise onr moral ideal. 
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Thus, the right intention can be kept in view instead of the wrong one. 
Eelpfnl influences could be beforehand sought, by means of which one is 
insensibly drawn into the line of duty. 

We can, moreover, secure the aid of habit which will accustom us to 
deliberate before acting, so that permanent wishes may have time to 
assert themselves. 


f i 

If a servant, sent with ^ very urgent and important message to a 
friend of yours, is so much attracted by a. dance on the read that he 
forgets to deliver it, he is fairly liable to be dismissed. Why ? Because, 
in our opinion, he had thf^ power of keeping in mind his commission, 
and having such power he ought to have exercised it. It would be no 
valid excuse, if he said, ** Tho idea of watching the dance so much entered 
my head that I could not help yielding to it.” He should have taken 
pains io remember his duty. He is therefore to be held responsible for 
his action. 

* Now, wo are not considered responsible if we are hindered by/om 
from doing right ; but this is evidence that we can do and ought to do it 
when not coerced. 

It is irne> axB degrees of responsibility. A child which has 

always lived in depressing circumstances must not be judged harshly in 
adult life, because his higher nature has had no opportunity of develop¬ 
ment. Yet, even he can be gradually trained to the recognition of being 
personally responsible for his doings. 

No doubt OUT faculties have certain limits. Yet there seems to be 
in every life an unexplored region of possible capacity^ It is in this way 
that we are not more links in the chain of cause and effect, but in a large 
measure, rulers of circumstance and destiny. • 


JAPANESE DEFINITION OF PATRIOTISM- 

The great Japanese Statesman, Baron Sujematsu, who is now in 
Europe, recently wrote in a leading continental paper:—“As u Japa¬ 
nese, 1 can frankly declare that the interest of the individual is sacri¬ 
ficed lo that of the country. The Japanese pever,forget that the indi¬ 
vidual must unco.nditionally step into the background whenever the com¬ 
mon weal IS in question” This gives Japan’s conception of i atriotism. 
But 8omestic virtues are not neglected, though patriotism is the domi¬ 
nating passion of the people. According to Mikado’s Order (1900)— 
first, the children in elementary schools are to be taught conception^ 
that can be easily practised, such as love of parents, attachment to 
brothers, friendship and sober conduct, veracity, self-control, valour and 
similar virtues; while other but still simple themes such as the du- 
tes of the citizen to his Country and to Society g.-e to be gradually add-, 
ed. In this way the sentiments of the children are to be raised to a 
higher level, their thinking sharpented, and an enterprising, courageous 
spirit, reset for pulic virtues and appriciation of patriotism and loyalty 
awakened. The themes for elementary and for higher schools are the 
same, but the methods in the latter are more advanced than in the 
former.” 
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PAJEIT HI- 

THE POVERTY PROBLEM IN INDIA. 

[ Extract from the writings of a Third year {B, A, class) student in ike 

General Training Class. ] * 

One of the most vital problems thSt stare us in the face in the 
present crisis of our national existence is the problem of poverty, the 
extreme and groVing poverty of the Indian people. This is the one 
problem in fact that shoald occupy the first place in any scheme for 
the regeneration of India. For moral, religious, or social improve¬ 
ment is out of the question so long as the people have not enough 
to keep body and soul together. Extreme poverty in a people alw^s 

brings on with it servility and moral degeneration and may ultimately 
lead to social revolution or the like. India must be rich before she 
can hope to be saved from utter dissolution, or to take its place among 
the nations of the earth. 

But there is a certain stage in the economic history of a nation when 
the accumulation of a large mass of wealth in a country brings on 
with it a number of evils hardly less ruinous than those brought on by 
extreme poverty. When this stage is reached, the love of wealth among the 
members of the community absorbs all "other interests jsnd aspirations. 
In short, material aggrandisement is then sought for at the expense of moral 
or spiritual advancement. We see that state of things, illustrated in the 
present history of the Western nations. In the West, an unusually large mass 
of wealtfi has accumulated in the hands of the big capitalists, so that the 
poor lAonrers have effectually been turned into so many industrial serfs*' 
to the moneyed class. The line of separation between the wealthy and 
the poor is a very *sharp* one. Morality and religion are regarded as 
mere superfluous sentiment and Mammon is the sole god that is believed 
in and worshipped. But this upnatural state of things cannot continue 
'^aag. As the struggle for existence grows keener and keener, the more 
is the way paved for something like an industrial revolution. No class 
of men can submit to starvation or undue domination by a higher class 
for a considerable len^ of time. But apart from the evidence of history, 
* the very principles of^r reason demand that no form of human pociety 
can last long if it continues to pay an undue importance to one aspect of hu¬ 
man nature, while the other sides are left uncultivated. Our moral and 
spiritual natures must receive nourishment as well as our physical nature, 
or there must be inevitably a disturbance of the social equilibrium. 
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Now, in order to nndorstand tlie real economic needs of oor country 
we must first of all enquire into the circumstances that lie at the root of 
this poverty.' We may sum up the whole set of circumstances by a single 
phrase, m., India’s contact through England with the rest of the civilised 
world. In order iSiat we may clearly understand the situation, let us for 
the purpose of simplification ;tahe into consideration the relation of India 
with England only. The purely commercial aspect of this relation con¬ 
sists in an exchange of goods between the ^countries.,, According to the 
laws of exchange, the party ('A) for whose goods the other party (B) has 
a greater relative demand, becomes enriched at the expense of B. And 
if on account of any peculiar circumstance, it so happens that B’s demand 
for A’s goods goes on increasing, while A’s demand for B’s goods remains 
ednstant, B will grow poorer and poorer, until some other force is 
brought to act upon the situation. Now, India is in the same position 
with regard to England as B is with A. There are two .circumstances that 
at present determine India’s demand for England’s goods. The first of 
these is the fixed charges that we have to pay every year for a govern¬ 
ment based on Western models and involving an expense far beyond the 
capacities of a poor country like India to b* ar. As this charge of govern¬ 
ment is a fixed or a growing one, while the production of tbe country is a 

« 

variable factor, the producers here are forced to sell their goods at a much 
lower price than they would fetch under a freer operation of th6 laws 
of supply and demand. Thus, England is not as anxious to have India’s 
goods as India is to sell them off to England.Hence, a mere increase of 
production in the country would ,bo of no avail, so long as the 
relative demand of India is greater than that of other cobntries; 
for the extra /quantities of produce, would not fetch its rnatural 
price under the ci/rcnmstances. But apart from this initial disadvantage 
over which we have no hand, there is another circumstance that 

tends to increase the relative demand of India. This is the growing 
taste of the Indian peoples for articles of foreign manufacture. This unnatusdL 
increase in the demand of India for foreign goods is unaccompanied 
any increase in England’s demands for Indian goods. Moreover, 
this fact has been exerting a barefnl infiuence on Indian Arts and Indus¬ 
tries. Most of them are in a dead or dying condstion from want of en¬ 
couragement from the people. Thus, we see th^i^ the increasing poverty. 
of India is determined by a number of causes that can all be summed up 
under one head, the increase in the relative demand of India for, foreign 
goods. Bo the remedy also lies in somehow lessening this demand, which 
vnll have the same effect on our economic situation as an increase in 
England’s demands for Indian goods. 
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Lot US now enquire what steps may be taken to effect this equili¬ 
brium in oar economic world. Nowadays, everybody is busy in solving 
this bread question from his own individual point of view. The openings 
made by the Government are eagerly resorted to. B^t there is no effort 
to understand the situation from a wider standpoint. The emoluments 
of government servants, pleaders etc, are all*derived from a constant source 
viz., the exchange value of the actual produce of the country. So long 
as this source is constant, the increase in tht* number of Government em¬ 
ployees only lessens the amount that falls each man’s share. Thus, the 
ultimate effect of this ruinous, self-seeking policy will be the levelling down 
of the educated classes to the ranks of the popular mass. Unless the educa¬ 
ted classes think and work for their country there is no hope for thp 
future of India. 

One of the ways in which the educated classes can help on the econo¬ 
mic advancement of the country is by forming organisations through 
which to create a taste in the people for articles of Indian manufacture. 
This demand for Indian goods will bo utilised by capitalists and the two 
fold effect will be produced of lessening the relative demand of India 
referred to above, and of improving the condition of our producers now 
starving for want* of employment. This is exactly the function 
taken*up by the Industrial Section of the Dawn Society. * But a greater 
effect can be produced by the Organisation of Capital ^hich can employ 
a much larger number of labourers. But before this can be accomplished 
there miftt arise leaders in the community that- can win the people s 
coniide»ce in their intellectual ability and moral integrity. The ability 
of a leader consists in a firm grasp of facts over a wide field of activity 
and the Dawn Society affords to the beginner some scope for the evolu¬ 
tion of this quality. The leader will devise schemes fo? the realisation 
of subscriptions from the members of the community and his charSEfcter 
T!>iist be such that the people can place the utmost confidence in him. 
The capital thus organised may be advanced to the unemployed 
labourers and artisans and this increased production will find a market 
at home and thus become in a manner independent of the demands of 
foreigners. These are^ome of the lines along which educated India 
can direct its activities for the regeneration of their country from poverty 
and degeneration. 
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Importance of Social Intercourse. 

\Exlmci from the writings of a Fourth-year {B. A, class) student in the 

General Training Class.) 

The importance of social intercourse is very great. The subject is 
of broader application than is ordinarily stippbsed. Looked at from a 
superficial point of view, such intercourse may give pleasure and enjoy¬ 
ment to persons indulging in it. In that ligl^t it need not be discussed 
seriously. But the subject iS* not of a trivial nature This intercourse is 

not a mere gathering of fellows for talk and chit«chat. Its effect is far- 
« 

reaching. What then is the true object of social intercourse f It pro¬ 
motes the feeling of unity and herein lies its value. Whether it be large 
ov small, when properly conducted it ought the foster the feeling of 
brotherhood, unite the hearts of the fellows present. The tea and tiffin are 
only of secondary importance, merely appendages, not the essence of a 
gathering. The object of the gathering would be missed and the gathering 
would be a failure, however expensive it may be, unless the members 
present come away with hearts drawn to another, with feelings of 
sympathy and brotherliness for each other. The exchange of ideas, 
fellow-feeling, mutual sympathy, these constitute the real nature of 
a true social gathering. 

Such being the essential characteristic of a true social gathering, the 
question arises whether in such a gathering the higher pait of a man’s 
nature or the lower element ought to be givpn full scope to, both 
cases tending to produce community of feeling and interest. There is 
always a succcsufful meeting when hearts co-operate. But the liedrts may 
co-perate in eitheyof two ways; there may be what may be called vulgar 
meeting, and there may also be a serious meeting. Now we ought not to 
encourage such gatherings as tend only to unite the lower parts of 
a man’s natpre ; our rapproachment should be with regard to the higher 
parts of ourselves. '-im— 

Now, how may such vulgarity of association be eliminated ? 
How may a gathering be lifted to a higher level ? How could you 
preserve only the chastening and elevating effects of a gathering and 
thus prevent it from degenerating into a club or community for the 
gratification of our lower desires and lower feelings f How could we make 
it productive of all the good that can possibly be extracted from it ? In 
order to do this, we must have the faculty of appreciating what is good 
in another and rejecting what is not good. A person who is in the habit of ' 
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looking only at the dark side of a man’s character, before whom nothing 
but vices appear, is wholly incapable- of promoting social intercourse. 
For a man who is simply bent on picking holes in men's character when 
introduced into a company will soon spoil it, however agreeable it may 
have been before. He wmII create discord and disunion in that unified 
body. It all depends on the character of the persons* who are members 
of a social party whether il will reap all the benefits of social inter¬ 
course. Hence, to a social gathering, the manager should invite such 
men as satisfy tho, requirements of character to which we have referred. 
Otherwise, they would fly at each other’s (liroats. Such men are to be 
gathered together as do not find a pleasure in discovering only the flaws 
of others. Further, they must also be such as are able to appreciate 
the virtuous side of a man’s charact- r. But there should be divergences 
of character nevertheless, in order that the party may not sink raerdy 
into a mere uninteresting, dumb show. 

Now, in addition to these two classes of men there are those who 
are altogether indifferent to the interests of others, while absorbed in 
their owm personal good. They live to themselves. They live exclu¬ 
sive, selfish lives'. These are the worst men. Such are some of the so- 
called good boys of our colleges who are wholly indifferent to the joys 
and sorrows of their fellow's. Success in ^heir college examinations is all 
that Jthey really care for. They live no social life, "The first men 
tioned class of people who appreciate the good and are therefore likely 
to promote fellow-feeling and unity may be called i e., having the 

principle of expansion or broadening in their natures. The second class 
who discover the faults only and therefore fail to foster feelings of 
sympathy and co operation may be called the*cmr«*i* class. The third 
and the lowest class'may be called »}t*r1%3ir or possessing extreme inertia 
or apathy in their nature. 

Now it is not to be imagined that people belonging to the wrfiw 
Class are so many simpletons, unable to discover what is bad in another’s 
nature. The truth, however, is that they are such as while knowing 
both good and bad, have the happy faculty of judicious discernment and 
are able to appreciat^the good in others, but prefer to leave their 
*faults in the background. 

Thus, we come to the conclusion that the members invited to a social 
party should be such as while fully able to discover both the merits and 
demerits of a man's character prefer to leave in the background 
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the flaws because they chiefly consider the merits. It is by the appre¬ 
ciation of virtue alone that gatherings may be productive of the 
greatest available good. * 


DISCUSSION CLASS QUESTIONS 

Based on certain lectures delivered in the Moral and Beligious Training 

Class of the Society* 

Note. —At a committee’* meeting held on the 23 rd August, 1904, 
twenty separate question-papers were prepared by twenty members. 
At a second and final meeting on the 26 th of the same month, a sub¬ 
committee consisting of the following members co-operated in framing a 
fifial paper which is now issued after having been revised by the 
General Secretar)’-;—Pramathanath Banerjee, Sidbeswar Haidar, Nara- 
yan chandra Ganguly, Ganapati Ray, Saileiidranath Dutta, Rajendra 
Prasad, Benoykumar Sarkar, Satyaprasanna Bhattacharya, Amulyaratan 
Dhar, Dineshchandra Mazumdar, Hara Prasanna Chuckerbutty, Grish- 
chandra Mazumdar, and Rabindra Narayan Ghosh. 

I. (a) A person is tempted to steal something belonging to a neigh¬ 
bour. Here is a “discord" between his selfish interest and the intererst 
of the neighbour. Ho could this “discord” be removed j 

(b) We do not feel any particular pleasure in enjoying the conamon 
air, the sunshine and such other things as, however important to uf in 
life, are accessible to all alike. Why ? 

(c) Do the above illustrations suggest to you any idea as^to the 
true source of “discord” in life, between man and man, between family 
and family, or between community and community 

id) What do ordinary men understand by happiness ? What means 
do tb"y adopt to have happiness ? Does your happiness consist only 
in the idea of enjoyment ? 

II. (<z) The sight of a beautiful woman rouses in the mind a desire 
for enjoyment; but the sight of our mother fills us with a reverent calm. 
What makes the difference ? 

(i) Bring out the precise distinction beti-sen “the beautiful “ 
(irw T) ‘and the “good” from the above contrast. 

(c) Hence contrast the effects produced on a man’s mind by the 
contemplation of and homage paid to the wfFW or the good, as distingui¬ 
shed horn the or the beautiful in man, Nature and the world 
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(d) Do you suggest that one way of curbing a growing desire for 
enjoyment would be the contemplation of the ** good ?” If so, explain 
the reason or the necessity of your seeking to 5heck such desire. 

III. (a) Even if one is fully convinced of the imporlance of con¬ 
templating and offering homage to the “ good as opposed to the 

beautiful," is it possiblft all at once to suppress the*desire for enjoying 
the beautiful ? If not, how should we proceed ? 

(b) In the circumstance stated above, do you suggest that the con- 
templation of and paying homage to mentand things that combine the 
qualities of both the beautiful and the good, would be the best pro¬ 
cedure ? If so, give instances to illustrate and establish your^statement. 

(c) Can you defend from the above standpoint the Hindu practice 
of offering adoration to onr mother, to the Rising Sun, the river Ganges, 
the cow, etc. ? also the burning of dhupa and dhuna in the puja room ? 

{'d) In the Gita (Chapter X), Sree Krishna speaks of the ^ftm^and 
f T qJi t X T *! as entitled to our homage. Give some instances He mentions 
as falling under the above category. 

(e) Is the and of the Gita the same as the “ good " 

or the “ beautiful," or both combined in one ? 

IV. On the occasion of a marriage, the Hindu custom is to plant on 

the gateway banana trees, on the ground that such trees,are auspicious. 
ThelEuropeans on such occasion would* use roses and other beautiful 
and fragrant flowers. • 

(a) Gould you explain the point of view in each case by a reference 
to the^istinction between the and the ? 

(Jb) What light does the Hindu practice .throw on the Hindu con¬ 
ception of the end of majrriage ? • 

V. (a) In what way or sense may the ^hffPl-and be 

regarded as symbols of the Divinity ? ^ 

{b) Is the worship of the and to be regarded as the 

final goal of spiritual aspiration ? 

Gr, is there any higher goal for the attainment of which such wor¬ 
ship is to be regarded as the means ? 

(c) Hence deduc^that there is a fundamental unity amidst endless 
diversity, in the tmiyerse. 

{d) In this connection, point out what prevents us from realising the 
All-ness of God. May we expect a day of universal brotherhood? 
When ? 
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VI. (a) The Sruti says“ swift m n ' ^ i ww or " Lead me from 
unreality to Reality.” What is to be understood by “ Reality *' and, 
“ unreality ’* here ? 

(i>) The vrorld of desires is said to be an unreal world* What do 
you understand by^this? 

In what way would you justify the statement that the “ good ” 
alone is real. 

(c) Are there not different grades of the "good”? If so, what is 
the Highest Good? Why is the Highest Good also the Highest 
Reality ? 

SATISCHANDRA MUKERJEE, 

o September General Secretary. 


Excess of Discipline : Its evil effects on Men 

and Nations. 

[Extract from the writings of a Third-year (B. A. class) student in the General 

Training Class.\ 

There is a stage in the life of a man or of a community when 
strict discipline loses all its power and the man or the Society on 
whom it is exercised becomes a mere automaton, having no life, no 
vigour, no energy of its own—no perennial source of power. We are 
required by Socie!y to do certain works, perform a series of discipli¬ 
nary duties and our failure or negligence to perform them is visited 
with punishment by that Society. If this rule be too rigidly kept ..nd we 
come to,have the idea that if we do not perform such actions or duties 
we are liable to immediate punishment, arid so if we begin to do our duties 
—in other words, -if the fear of punishment and not the desire to do 
our duty—becomes the real motive power ;—if such be the case, then 
the free flow of enthusiasm is checked, the spirit is lost, and the forohM. 
only fermains Is it possible that such forced discipline should improve 
the morals of a people ? When the will is made to obey certain 
rules at the point of the bayonet, there is no morality left, which must 
proceed from within and not be forced upon us frSm without. Morality 
can ohly then be said to grow within us when the good as well as 
the bad are presented before us and we are left to distinguish the 
good from the bad. If we choose the former in preference to the 
latter, then can we be said to be growing morally. It is necessary thaf 
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certain degree of freedom of choice should be left to every man 
that he may struggle upwards, that he may find out for himself the 
good and eschew the bad. Otherwise, the mere mechanical perfo m- 
ance of a code of routine duties und-jr the eye of the task-master will 
not take us very far. 

As with the individual, so with a Society. If the members are 
made to perform their social duties throu|;h fear of social punishment, 
then no public spirit can grow. The intelligent co-operation of the 
members of a welt-organise*d Society must*be voluntary and not forced. 

Let us try to judge of this matter by a reference to history. 
What was the state of public spirit in the cities during the days of the 
Roman Empire ? Membership in a municipality required the perform¬ 
ance of certain duties and the members were forced to do them at the 
point of the sword almost. The citizens were made to do their duties ; 
but this sort of performance being the result of fear did not lead to the 
growth of any true public spirit. When such is the state of things in 
a Society, the semblance of a public life may be kept up ; but the true 
spirit is gone. If, now, the Society has to combat external aggression, 
it breaks down under the weight and the whole structure conies 
down. This is because there is no structural unity ; there is internal 
dissolution, because of the want of true •public spirit, though externally 
it looks as if there was compact solidarity. So it happened to Rome. 

Thus, we see that it is not the external performance of duties, but 
the inner man intelligently and willingly performing his duties which 
leads to the maintenance and growth of public'spirit in a Society. 

IrTthe case of religion, exceiz of discipline has a similar, baneful 
eflfect.* Because our ^fathers diji such and such things, observed such 
and such ceremonies, therefore I must do the sam§ things. This is 
not exactly the right way to keep up the spirit of religion in a^an. 
We must no doubt practise the spirit of obedience and cultivate 
.cverence. We must not be presumptuous. But if the heart does 
not go out to the performance of the deed, it is an empty formality. 
Hence it is that the spread of Eng'ish education iu our midst is work¬ 
ing such havoc in ||n once orthodox Hindu Society. Many, too 
many of us have, been or arc leading lives of convention, not of 
conviction. We observe our rites an 1 festivals although we have never 
made an attempt to understand their principles or their importance 
from a religious point of view. We have never made any intelligent 
effort to be convinced that it is good to observe them ; bat we have 
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been doing so, because we have got accustomed to the work. There 
is no true religion under such a state of affairs, as there is no true 
public spirit under similar conditions in the public life of a people. 

In the latter days of the Indian village communities, the members 
had an endless chain of duties to perform, and they continued as a 
matter of fact to perform them. But there was po re al life ; theirs was a 
mechanical round of duties performed—we are speaking of the declin¬ 
ing days of the village communities. If village communal w'ork had 
been really performed in p. spirit of intelligent ‘CO-operation, I he 
evolution of social life would have gone higher and higher, so that after 
village life< the Indian peoples might have worked in the direction of a 
national life. 

Thus, we have shown that the performance of duties becomes 
merely mechanical when there is no conscious, willing, intelligent 
participation of members of a Society in the realisation of some purpose 
or ideal. It is thus that by a silent, progressive process of internal 
decay, the real life of a Society becomes extinct, even when there 
are no external enemies attacking it ; just as a man who has grown old 
and decrepit dies even when there is no serious attack of illness. 


^ About Convictions. 

t 

( 

[ Extract from the^ •writings of a B. L. class student in the 
General Training Class .) ” . ‘ 

One defect of the ordinary Indian character is its want of fixed or 
firm Convictions. And we suffer a good deal for such want. 

Most of us forget that we live in the midst of a sea of forces, whiclm. 
are not merely physical in their character; and that in this sea we are being 
tossed about every now and then. The physical forces we can easily 
conceive and protect us from* but there are other forces which are not so 
easy to combat. In the society in which we live^we are constantly re¬ 
ceiving ideas and beliefs from others aiid vice-versa These ideas and beliefs 
which we receive from othei^ tend to change our ideas and beliefs and 
continually affect or interfere with our plan of life. These being most¬ 
ly of a diverse character and sometimes in consistent with each other 
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tend to make our lives irregular and inconstant- It is neccessary, there¬ 
fore, to make our lives regular and constant, so that we may not be 
thrown off our course because of every passing sentiment. And here 
comes the importance of firm convictions, convictions which will, so to 
speak; ballast our lives and would not allow as to be tossed a^out 
by the breath of every passing idea or sentiment. 

I do not mean to say that we have no sbrt of convictions or resolutions 
at all; if that were so we should be insane. But the thing is that our 
convictions or resolutions, most of them, me partial and not lasting in 
their character. 

And, again, it is necessary that these convictions should be right 
ones, because it is only then they would lead us on the right path, while 
wrong convictions will lead us on the wrong path. • 

Only a right sort of mental training can help us in forming these 
right convictions. A conviction which is not based on a sufficient know¬ 
ledge of experience, of facts is also a partial conviction. A conviction 
which satisfies these intellectual tests but is not practised in life by a 
person holding that conviction is also a partal conviction. A conviction 
which a person only tries to preach to others but which he do not 
practise himself is also a partial conviction. 


Xncient Rome and India: A Strikiog ResemblanceL 
and a Striking Difference. 

[ Extract from the writings of a First year{ F. A. class ) student 
in the General Training Class. •! 

When we read the history of Rome we notice that the Roman Empire 
was broken up by the frequent imvasions of the barbarians from the North 
but we scarcely notice why the mighty empire fell a prey to these rude 
people. The vast Romaic Empire was at this time broken up into smaller 
units called districts, each having a magistrate of its own and having 
everything which is necessary for the safety and happiness of the people ; 
these districts had not the least sympathy or fellow, feeling for each other- 
In other words, there was no moral union among them which would 
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strengthen the nation as a whole. Finding them thus helpless and w'eak 
the barbarians began their inroads, and this very effectively, upon the 
Roman Empire. The Romans, disunited as they were, had not the power 
to resist them ; they were helpless and the vast empire fell to pieces. 
Thejjr were themselves forced to abandon Britain and soon Gaul and 
Hungary threw off allegiance to Rome and ultimately the Roman 
Empire was broken up. i 

Similar also w'as the condition of India in ancient times. The 
w'hole kingdom was sub*divided into small ■ units caHcd villages ; and 
every village was a completely organized body, each quite independent 
of the rest... The villagers had not to go to pay fees to the lawyers, as they 
do at the present day, to settle either petty or serious matters. They 
had also their priests to superintend their moral and spiritual life ; that 
is to say, their village-life had many features w’hich made them self- 
dependent and contented. But their greatest w^ant was, as in the case 
of the Romans, united action in times of foreign invasion. So that 
the result w’hich follow'ed is almost identical witli what happened 
in the case of Rome. India was again and again devastated by barbari¬ 
ans from the north-w'est from very early times till it passed into their 
hands. One thing which we notice is that Rome adopted the manners 
and customs of the conqueror, but India though it pas,sed through many 
revolutions, yet kept up the life and manners of her village com¬ 
munities intact till very recent times. One reason is that the Hindoos 
being a very religious people, their whole life was regulated by religious 
ties and the whole community itself was kept united by m6ans of 
this tie. 

\ 

Another reason is that the people of a whole village, that is all the 
different families,, would fly to a distant place , a^ the approach of the 
foreign invader ; and then w'hen the enemy had passed away, they would 
come back to their respective homes. But the Roman cities would face 
the enemy when they attacked their lands, and so their lives underwent 
much change and suffered great shocks. 
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CfR S— 

(Extract from the writings of a Fifth-)^ear (m. A. class) 
student in the Mofal and Religious Training Class.) 

^f?!?lTC»5J a *frH®fW9(C^ *(f?!^tC«i f^^Fl CT'«yl 

I ^1^1 'SUftWl! CT 

7\7f^ *iTl '8 c^i 

'sirnttw^ C^t^8 

5fC5«f^ ^ttf I '5l^'?tK f»l’Sf1 f^ ^<ll ^Tfl _’^.C55I^ 

'SitfJl^lttf I ^t^«l -sitsitt^fll C«f»f ^ 

€ f*W1 *lfll5t®IW^ ^5RI 
c’t'^^pitf^i fi'-'t^ I f’? »tt5ic=?<i 

i?t^Tt?1 c^ ^itsitcff^ stii c^t«Jtt« 

^«itc5^ f^witf ^if»i»i I «iwwii c?c»Rr 
>n:^ CT ^T<ij »i"^a[ "«f9|W'e^’' 

^%tf5 I fM Ttf*1^1^®l I <S|^1>1 

C^ >if*J*^ WtSl'St'Qt? fl®l ^1^?1 I 'Bllsitt?!! 

^^Vitz^ I 'Siwcfll f^WTtlf 

« >i'4®i «f5rt^ ntt?i i 

C9t\?4 ^1 ’if^flTlf, «£l^ I 

*1^^ ^*5 ^kz n I c»f%w c^ 

ly cwt5j? ? 

f^’^f4»nt®i? 
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I 2ititf»r 

»l*v1^« ^W3i1 ^15l^^|il*f 

I CifC-tH «!l5lT<(rSl*l »l|?tfl|»I 1 <Si^^ ^<8!? 

t^f^'slf’ils ^f?i5tt a f»l’F^«l«i an^tf?c« 

«ft« ^1^1 '^1’HI »1 I «l^<cai'^ 4 W m 

^ ^r^lll fw?1 (?!lc^ ^^151'sitaiTH I 

>I*N^J1 411^ *1^'8 api»«IS 

5^111 1 c^ 

pt^fll *lHli1 (il^ C^% >i*I?l I f£it ^ OT 

m f^'Rl ^ *t^ 

r 

^?_Jlin cnn Tr?ii ifrt^ 

f^tr^fJt»iir ^tl5( ^'5 5!l ntfiic»[ 

*rtf5c^..5ii I 5iwi I i9^iji*r 

»iwi ^ in^ I 

vft 3 ic« (?ni^ c^ fF ’i^-r “'s^ c?rt*ii- 

«tr^tl I ^T»l1?l f’FJlit’l 

'iWn *rf^5rtci *ttf% 1 

irff« «rt*(1^^: *1^511 ?ic;i *in?, ^««iTf*f «it>rti^?i ?t<tl 
CT f5!l^t»I sn I la^ «tw 

.^ncimlT c?«iii 's ’^pr^Tff tnri 

'st^l ^tcs5 *im mjr c^ ^t?i *(c«(i <a«F^ 4tt*i i 

^t<rt»i >Jt^ 5J1 «‘'«ni^: 

41^ W ^5^5 I ^T5f ^11 c»tii 5i 

«iW ^twi I ^iWfiR alf? %t5f9 fsitire *ffiai»r 

^51 5f3iw *ttfi •tftwri !"* 

llWlT ♦tfiai^ «l1<5n 5^1 f* <£15^ 

«wtll C*l^ «lt<^ ^ tlf^H attf^W •rrCfl^T ^ I 
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[ Extract from the writings of a fifth-year ( M. A, class ) student in 
the Moral and Religious Training class. ] 

“Beauty for beauty’s sake”— 

«f«Tc5f Jrtfuw 1 

^tc»r^ cm f^i 

^rwc«i?i ^firatcf5(i ^?s*t 

5lT%^^ r^c«t«lt^ (tragedy) *rtft i 4^ 5l^*T 

5Tt^ *tt^ c^ ^ 

»f%c^ ^ 45??, 'st^t? «rrcait55(i^ ^rt5i \ 

fl« '«rt<fc?(ir (2n?rc^ ^rsiTCff? to 

«ifnt^ %cs(^ f^i c^l^i ^ 5rt I 1%^ 

4»i5f cTO« 3Tt^ 

«2M^ >3 H5T ^\ fn \ stsitfc*! c^ m ^ihi ^ 

mftaTf c^ fKvr«T’ait% ^«tb ^ifiNr ^sfi, srl i[?r tohi 

srl '5t»i^t*fni «r5Ti i ct.’r 5:«r wtcl, ct 

5f?aRq «rtc5, ^3jfc’5?i I nw^i 

CT C^ ^ ^•tt? ^tis«l c^t<f CT tt5ttf? 

TOT ’ftTO «its»tc«r?r circi? ^rs ^ir 4^t 
Hf«r»T <STftnT 4^? ^ '«rtw ^1 wtTi fs^ f?Ti1 c>it 

^fat^ TO I ffi 'TOTm *ftfaTtfw 
w ««t $ (?i^«f5iT *ftfa^aF c"tt^ !?:« ^t^ntt 4tar*r ^f^- 

*tf^ ca TOT 4^ ?ptai«i ^tWTta 4fcat«fsr sfl, 
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CT^urn ^cwsTtir «rr*i^i ^t?[« »ff^ i 

^:«f ^ih ’sitsiK^ni ft's 5Jt^)~'5rtt5!t5S(1 \ 

^ ’«Tt*rc>f?r ^T?i1 m. i 

^fk, «i^% 5ivf'««!>i*»?r5 c.'w ? 

i£i^ '2i?r c*ir^c'5 I 'Stc’a^ cwf^'T c^ 

^<|5T« '«f^^< 

«rtlf4 ?T?fci3lT»l fall's, ^fllS(t7:«l *1t'«^1 I 09^? il^tST 'Sl1if< 

I 

Ifl ^ «it5r ??5<^'« 1 

i 

* «il^^ c>\^ -siTfC^?! ¥«i1 I rltsim*! ^^tim f53l Wtfsn:^ 

^c^?i *rtrii I ^t5ft!ic*i?r 

«itii s—^tm<(ii *i^tw, f^fwi ■« '5ic»!t<ntu ^^itcflf 

c*rf<tc'$ *ft^ TTftfl? '2tt«rt?:^’Fl 

ff^l <2tt«|^t’r fsrf’ST'S 

^fsi^iTci^, “f^f^ 'siTf^ ^^?rl '5ic^«(rt^ ^r j 

^tft?r W?:^ ■5rT^9f^s}t«H ^«1,—‘'<i'^B(»j-ft^ f?j»(t»! n^ 

«rcw ’^6n«i ft^il casfii; j ^’^*1 

’twt? 'Sr^JHiiej ; T^l) !lt«(r 

cflfiiF ^mvs nT5^tf?c^^ ntsfi i ^^i- 

^Ftr'« af% i2t«fl »it«iWn <21% 

’vciT^ - f=rfsi^ 

» 

CqsT j ‘ 1%C^ ®Itf^i:«t5T ^<t5T 

f^fsT ^^»iT^5c<{i c*f?rtt!R^ 

c^ ^tw'8 ^<rrr*f 

fprar^ ?fi[5tci5 | f^, ^.®r CT 

'S W ^SRTl CW%® lltR? ^t«fTl- 

¥«ri ar^«l ^^11 '« ^HVS V5 c^^'9 

«rc«? ^\ J c*i ^ *tt«Ti' 

4^ 4Wff ^t?r ^C^tBST 

aiW¥ i 4^? m ^5ra«tt^r 

TOfl I m'\ «K^t«Cll 5T4tC«f^ ^1. 
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'8 ^ I f^!l ¥f^- 

CT «itft5T c^^^istarr ^^5rR fi[«r i ^m\K 

C*r^1 cn ^Jtfniltffnsrsf I 

<iit ’ttitlt, '«ft¥«rtf^^t*i 

THTfnUfifC^JT ^*(T I 

ffWfaiTi »j3iT^) ^t«(jt?r ^fw fa '3tfl 

ftc«i r^FfffiJi at^ 1 vsi'ftw a’f's 'smif, ^ 

8 ^®twa ^?ffa|*l ''.ff^ ^t'sai afl i ^Pais 

a'farsT orfai^ *itl ca f'sf^ l5 atari j -itc^ ^t?ta 

?f^7i Ffaai Psfst a'picas ’itca^r 

«tarta«rf 8 a^vftcaa litjta 

aiaata, f^arff»i i ^itaia ■« ^ait^ atfa i 

^5Ta atar a<s. 8 '8C‘ta i a«-^a at^Tt c^ta8 amaa 

af?^ ^cai a^al ff a<^asm ffraacat 'sraaca ^^a 

;aT^ta «if%a aaca? fac*(a caFta« ^if^aaitsT ai affaatt 'Stfta atari« *tft 
'aifafTa apfsat af^^ia i «rtara aia ataBacar cata« aaia atftai 
^fac^ <stf^5!F^ f,tiit8 f^fa at^iatra a»5t«*af aaaifea 8 5Tfa ata faaa 
caca a^^ara ^ai «t^a i fa^* ftata -8 ^caap 
aT8ai ata i aaa •iiaaTa T^fa amBOT ’t’F at^i^s 'aa»iaa a^facaa, ^aa 
ftc^ ^5ta araj ^^axa ^tar^ita '^fta ffaarffcaa ^tfi aai ata ai i 
'stata jra ^^taa aft ^tata Bfaa aaa 'aacatf^ fa ^aa ^aca faat^tcaa 
aa I atfta ^’tara* ^ata faata afipa ca atjfatar ^aa 
fa^fa^ aa j ff^ ^tata t^-ffcaa afa^ ^tata *tr?iacaa ’aai ^fsratl ^atatcaa 
8f^ ^ca^t’Nca fa^fa^ aa i aica ^tatcaa aatca *«4i^a5a «Ffa^ 
fta; at ala 'sif^a aacai «^fa*Ba ^ti a^att f^fa ca fTata*ff^ 
grtartc^ ^ta tatc® ^tatta^ aftcatit ft^ta *{it< ’?ta c^tsi 

awt «rff% aa sri i ^wa ef^ar 8 ^ ajfta i ca>ra •nffaca^ atcaa 
atataitcf ^tat^K’t fta'ta ffaai fe^ia, c^fa «i*ta faca* »itata fa^la faa^ 
facjst^t^aa affaai ^aatfl atal f^taa i m a**. 8 jiaa^ca 
aajatwa afa®; ^tata 8 aacaa atat '•rtanaa a^ia i aijata 

ca ■®a{ atai cfa^r atcaa *i9-\ ^rac^^t 8tai srtf, va^aara fafni 
aatft atjFa f^a <iia?, >ratar^ f®fa fa^ta afaal faata«t ^fac®a i aaa 
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tost, w 

I ^ CT tfit«(tfw« 

»iv»r ^ttr ’^f^wsr i ^Ntn W »if ti ^^hstnrfh t^rfir's 

^t^*ii fifi^tdr ^ afu*! c»i^ ^^s^tft- 

'SW^ ^C5i '2t^»r ’srMiftf^ ^ «rtar« 

. " 

f^fl»Ti v(^ ^?pritwi n^'9 c^tw >« ^iupwtsT 

*it^c»R sri, ^icsT ^ tsi^ ^ ^»i5i CT ^t^Ti 

««W«TWt can: l fsil ^finn f^ ajcst 

w "vn^tfi f5i^ ^ sj-j ^5^51 fs?^ 

^rsjvir 5?t^ I ¥flfl1 fafsT ^sftfTc^ Vfsr^ffn wr?w 

I »r»l5^tc^ f5^?[ ▼ni ^?i ^ '•ititr 

^ ff^ ^K^ fffi ^t^tn 

fsiil f ^itcn I 

»wn ’WtCBf?! »if^« cf^Tc!? tff«r3( *ff?rCT m«i 'St^n 

»ff5rr*ftnr w<ti ^Kl^^nTrn *if?Tri '«itn[^i 

¥»rt5n, «r^r^ srm an'n ^wi *ftcaf ^^ffisF^ 1 ■?tc^ 

ftc*r 3(t?Tt«^n ‘^»i, ¥c»i^ *r%^1 t 

^in«l 'stfti »rf^ ?tfaf?r '«jr<r^T:»r^ 

▼t^lTC¥5T I c«iK[*r c^“f ^ 

^ CT f^*it>Tf55a ^ms{^ fsfsT ffc»n 1 ^t^l 

»ftcar c^f»if1 *if^l f^arl 1 

*fr»WT «a^f9i l^c’w »a^ ^ntc^ TO c’<r c»itc¥n 

»r¥»i *ttc?r ? «a^w5jr (;to 'a’R ^>rft9l 

fwTO c^TWr^ 5tiw flaitf Y^*tTnf%*^5 wtm c^mi 

^t^scfsi •c^;r irt^frc*^ TOi^*lf^?1 <ttc^<?i^^»r «a^ »iT»i 
ntv’jjn*! ^tci^Ti” c^ irtwfIPF c*rf<c^ 

«W "*l^ ^»rf% inr I >a^ ^ c’T** •i^f^ Jimwr 

I *ft*^i »[»itc«Tt6¥, ^tanc®!^ ^rfs'f^w? 's sf^ir 
‘rationalistic’ ^ C»m«l, TOST ^n«l'« l^n C6fl^ ft’f 

<sr^ f5rm ’^c< 1 

Wheeler mv^ apst^C^ll ^<1 ntCl, TO^l—C^ CWl, 
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^ff»ll C^Wnnu f^®I5I1, CT^«f!lI^tW 

»” ?t^«i «^try cb^i 

ffc^isi I Wheeler ^ron?si 'iHU’^T CT C^ 

’IplRI C-ftTF tfft^t^t’t ^%»|5T, f^’Sltsi ^?l 5l1 I • ’ftiK 

^T?l«l « C^\*t«TJl f^^nt^T “The truth is that 

Kaasallya poisoned Tasarth.* materialist Tl irt»l5 

ff»i 3^11 cBft’f*! 

C^ ?|i»r '8 fF?l?pT»I 3»1. w »l^T- 

I 31^3! ^csr 3rt^c^a?3{ ^^f;? ceil 

^ftocfST, c^r ^5T^t5i »ft< ^c^r, 

(?i ^*f^5r ^Ti5 c^i^tw ^ *ltiii I ^t3( ^t®t? 

^«n( ^r»it»i;i--“?it«rl 'fi'^KC^j 3i^»i 55TtTiw, c^3it?r ws 

f3f5T^5I wfel ^itcii 

vfl^^n rationalist ^ materialist IR ^I'Sllfs^^ ?[1 ^itt I 

Bt^t^ C^H rationalist f|c^R, ^W?l OTCH 

® ^ 5lt^ I *l3ltl®f *3[«fl ^^KttS ; ifv 

3J1 C3P^| til >i5l1«[i:^ ^»[ ^11^ I ^»,5I 

• < • 

^ ?R ^rttsiii *itiain 

^t*l J;^3T *IW ftsi ^f5^ 1 « 

Htf^ ^t^tir.^s^’TCiT ^f?il1 ^t?9 ^tw^ii 

t£i^?R*r'f® ’1^^ Qfsi^t's ^ifir. c?rfir CT 

T5:t tsi^ ciwt'a' ®®c*i ^3i5(t5 *ic^, »ff(sw 

^ '8 *ft3r 3rw I c?i^«f3rj »i^ «^flftOT? 

w.ti^ ^tf®, ffi ^itirsiti’Ts ^wn I I «ii^t*ai® 

cw *ttc*i® yfi TO1 ^tiw, •itnntnpi »iw^t»i f^ff’wtn cwi 
^?prt3T «iKisT, ♦ft*r*tlt »WT® ^t<a'8 i?t«irtwft 

?etf r« «ltH I CT *itn ^ Win 

^<rf?r ^nR3rt^, ow^ntnR i 



[^Extract from the voritings of a proposed Recognised Reader under the 
Rules of the Dawn Society, Magazine Section, ] 

[ Continued from page so, Vol I. No. 2 , N. Series. 1 

i w* 

J!^q «lTCf I ca.^ 

q^cq qqtcw^ t^ar^ 
^tq cqf^q cq*t i^i nt? cq ^^tcwq «rtn q^qq't^l 

^tq ^qc5, q^qji »$» qiT I «tt^i «tc^q» 

qq qtqt q^t^tqi ql q%t?i ^ ^tcq qff^c^ ^tfq^n- 

feqq qiql i ’iqjqit'SBi fi^?iTwq«i ^cqi^^ cqfwt?iq^ 

q>fj? 'qrfq^tt^q i ^3/t9F «iqqtq qjr^'s tac(sjqr 

^rfqqi >«ficqqi cq^rt^qt^'^r qi^qt? q^tcq »q?pffq ^'ifqjrc^jT ^rtqtcwq 

«rart9 qc«(i (fl’qqq qq‘Ttq c?qi ftq 1 ^isiTf^f’fcq^ Cfffqqi 

• 

fsfq «t5ri ^twi qtqiqi qF’^itq f®wtql q^%qq, ^iqttqq qtft c^m ! «itql- 
wq qt#t qjfq^l'STq «fqii\ qrfq^t^iq cq^tq qi^q qlfqc^ i ^T^iqi 

qfqqtq qtqqtqtcq } qtq^itqttq 'qtqtm qqqq^tq qtft qq, cq^ 
•^iq 3^tcqs qqqqf q^tqflTff qfqql cqqtqqfq qtq qffqqtq i 

qrftq qqq qtqi f^fq qfqcqq, ‘"'qmtq qtfr qtetr.q” i #fetq qf^^ f^l- 
q'*! ^tqttqq q*«trTqt^i ^^q t qq^ ^qil i ^i9tq qt^q qi cqt«ttq 
qqqi, qq i fi1^rrq^ qtfq^qq i qw fqqrt^ 

qiqi qi ^q[?:q ’qf^q, fcaiq «fq cqfq^ ^tcfq 1 ’q^q fq^qim Ttq*r 
^^tqt'qiq 'ftw ^'tcq ^ar ^fqqtc^q, ittc^ frrqsf'viiq* ^<qt«3\' 

fqqc?F 5tq, ®tq, 'qifej ^*®nfq >aq? qtf^^tcq nVs fqqtqiqq qsqq fqqi qpij 

o 

c*r«ql ^q I ^cajq tsfqtq ^f»r*Ft^tq qlc^^tfqqi 1 »a^ 

cqFtq qq'*r qtc^tqtfq-tf^»f^qs** ¥Tq efqrsn? cwfqt^ ^tfqqi* 
ficqq» 111 a)^tq^>,—qw qtqti qw c5qi qt^itiq, 
'qrt^iqtq” ciq'siq ciqq qlin c’ftiTtqi fqqi ^tfqtqq i ^q qi^ «ii^qtql 
qqtq qiqii qi^*® «r9 cifq "qtqqtq qai orfqjfTq qi, citq arqj i 
^tq ^itq wtq itcq qi, q’tfqqi qt^qti qtqq ic® qt^cqq i «itqqt ciitq- 
qftiq qt®1qtnq q^qi ^nqici^ -A^iq q«j[< «itqqtqq® ftq q^qi «itf^ 
cif^qifi I ®tilciq qqqj cqq qfit q^qnqq cqi^ i qqc® 'stqi- 
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fifsifi ^ irtf, 5tt5ii ^1 ^1*1? c6t*ii^ 

*ttiii ^Tir I »it«(t^*i ^1 %«fir ?l f^i 

C6t*t? ^5T ^f^ll ^t?r, fW 

^ I *ft?i^ «c^ wgriB c^w c^t5» «t^t^ ^c^5? 511, ^ 

^ttfn «13F ^‘ifl T ^til^l 9i^l ^t^tff C^ »!fC? 

c*itcTii, ^n5{ f«ni I *if- 

st^ci '2r«it5r ^tn*! «ft^9iT i «t?twi 

f^tt^r *t«r5cir ’ifti’im i 

^*(J 5IW1 5rr<(1llt*m 51C<(J (Sl^t 

CT c^^»i 5itaj^ ^tir, 

*1tW, C^5T5(| 9\^ ^ ^<si I (£| ^»!n m] 5{C^ I UtlCJ 

C^»?| ?lti?r, »ltl ^inn’ll I 5iT«P #t^5i «ii;v|5 

tf1«lt5l 1—^^ 31C<(T «t^W9 

«it^ «?1^?:5|^ »i^«£]«it5( ^^1 «i1i'®^ 

51t1pt^5( irfsi (2tl(t5t I c^l5l ^\m T^V C^U 

cH^^vs ^f^n\ 1^1 f^i iftf^ 511! 'iRt^Tt’1 *tt»5t^i ftiftir 

fl*i ^^*1 5R »iti{ »iiirt^^‘t?r ^*ti 

Bl^ sr^nil I «:i^lir «ftr^ ^c*i^ ^iwj fV 

«tr"if^« ^ cw^l’rtf I 

fftWt^ ^tr^f ftsr ffTtftafCf? ^*1f I ffW^l- 

9iw njatw ’rt^ ^f%5ia5f rtiariTO ^f«ifi f^ftctrt, “^wifi^tf ^itrt 

^f5i'« ftfti’55j 5111 filer’s c^ii’tf fiRf r »«fffif 

rtcaif ^fw W^ftc^sr, •^wif-t cf ^®1if ^nc’lf hH- 

^f*^f3I f«i^ttf ’siftf »i^<2t’it5i ^tf«i,—^1«i 

^If^fi^f ^«(jififili3if «ifii^t^ uift <2if^f5ir*( «if»i »ifn^ ffeiftf 

cf’^r *»i rtt'snii" ftfi cf’ftiff »iwt5f«r^f« 
^ C^SI, ^fiQf f^ 'Hlfllff «f1t^ ftfl tof 

•’■ft»*lf’' [■I’pif ‘ifie «.fw sitfw «m^f 

^siitw ^v»!f ^tfff ^tffl f^fl 51ffffsjl^ rttff f SJI I 

»2if'i 5it^ I oj ^fi's 51^, rtf^’s ’stfi’s 
^t^i's «tffy fi^ ^^lf 5it^ I wtartcff c^lf 
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nts^ri ftff, cn'«r»i ^cn '®f5tc»f?r Ntai ^c*r 

^it^rtctf? cnt^ I 

'Sttft^ '-^t*! ‘ii^ >11^ >init*fr’J«! ^tc'® 

I. *\^ ffUl 

#t5T, «rt*tt5^ ^^c?l >Illf'if^?!l »|<T^ wla? VQ 

H ^51 ® '51®t® C'r*t ® f^TfTi 

I "f^f^* 03^^ 'sratgi fytfli f*rsi 

^t?IC'®?J ^5T C?H«I ^C«IJ 3FHffl iT't®I I 'S 

ii?iit>ft « ^1^1 ^fic^tef^’H c*ft»t ^t^1?it'3 I m- 
^S» ^n^-l Cif^1 } t^fJT ^ifaj vll ^'s>l<r 

^’P^Tn ^■f^C'5 1 'ef’Hli 5T13I^- ^£|-<P«iV( 

>iw «it3itc«r^ a\ 3it5^»3aT?:^it^t^ f^r^tfji", '5{ta(tf*r^c^ 

^Hnc*® ■'?itf’f^ I f5i>‘tc»[?( nfai’q'tr.^ 

f^«f 53(«i I f^fii 6tf^ 

‘•^■«.5i^ q«r®i ^f?[fli m'^ ’f^<7:>[c%?r *t«F 

^rt?t?< ®is^n ^^i[tf^ fv5^^ 

C^t»( flj ^t5l ’PtW . m'\ »it^ 

»iint5^w^ f 1^1 cjf*( c^t «« Jif^i®i5{ s^tt I 

^t^l 3^1? 3^31^ C^t^T 5ttC3[ f?t?l1 f^ait^ ’?Ff|rj5 

»rtwij «rt«^l^^ii vi)^? ^ ^f?n{i 

W irflsTH <2|Jttl{ ’^rt-’:^ I 

V£J3PS}5T 5?^Tt3^?I STtsr 531 

C"t^ *tTr^^t3f 5^11 5»t3i ^im i?^!itr:f I 

t^fsf Tt^ft I 4jt 5J®t® ift? «iJ^’1t?( 

«lTf5T5tf^C«153^ 03^1^53 ^r!3\f^C^<| iS\^X «r®t® 

^tnt«l cwf’l^fl I «lf®»1 3pf3JC»I3T 

'fli ??r f^s*i’r»f * 

tt?l1 *^'4 ’Pf?Il^53 ^1 i '^t^t?l ♦ftf«f^ 5I^C»I13 IfC^T f^5I <£1^15 

sjtai ^t^l, t£l^ cntc^ 

5{twi| I ^t^tC’f f533lF^ 

^^C'« ^^53« >i"»l< Htft<iJ f®^l CJfW 5?1^, ^I^IS *\^Z% 
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wf^*' I "c^«r wst^ 

^^•1 sn I a(tc'®t^f^^’«r '«ist3r c*itc'^ »Jtfw i 

i2tc«T^f mi^ ^\vi{ f^r^f w'fl '^r<fic»iJ< i ■nc«rt'^, 

?tc5? *ir*«l:^c*fT t<F^ f^l ^5 m c^t^l 1 

fww c»t^«itw ^itf3j4tc«?i f^iigl *ttcir 5t»r, 

^t»i, ^ 1^1 f^ ^^itf»f, ««ttc.^ I «ttfm mm w% c^tw^ *fnir- 
<sf«t?i^ ^’'19 Ai*i >*1^^ ^^*11 *t’«r 

l^ulc’t’Ti »i9a? >i^ar9t!a1 m^\ '«itf*i^1,f9»it9rc« 

(.mm ^ C’R ^SC9?l CVfRfll 

firt5»t9' ^a'f t^*tt^ ^tCvfe f^95 

siiOf ^t»i''fiir.<f9 mUm Ji’jr-s •i^ 5(r^ I 

•3tt^ ^3I5 j ^t«r’5.'5Hi 'Siwcn ’ll! fifjt®!! 

49*n 1|3I ^f99l I ^’i5 f^ipl 

i\ifv\ #t1i ^t’l^i c^t ^195^ 

lij^ '«ltc^5(, C^ ^1>T^^ 'Blt^ltctfij 

I I 

«iit '•fl’ip^t ,f99:91 m ^fi|t»I <Si^ 

^3l*iJ«f I c^ if’fw Tt9 C^T 

^tinar *3< ^ 9 .? «t«r^ frc^-s 

mt I fV ^4^1’gr vilt 

wi w^9icn m ^^9 f»r^ f^-^ii’t ? mm pi f9?t9 

WTrs? 

«t^l <5 ^c^i:*{ 'itff, ^t5j ^lr?i 'sfl? 1 ?^ m 1 

'^sfiir.i; »fTt 9^sit5i »r¥? ^^?it<rci»?i*^<- 

9t3j1 I f«5T c^tc*l, iliVs 

f^fsi <£r«(tsT ^«if ^C9?(, cf\ ^i^afiTtcn 1 «tir *i?r, 

f'^^ llt^5® »ai‘N j 

Fj^< v£19* 

^afar >i?:Ftii 1 ptf^ c^tc^i «a^ 5tfiii5 <«*(tsT 

95t< 1 c^ ^Ftcej nff^ mm n 5tf»j'5 

»i^^Tf«r^ \ Si f!fw” m'Qm *111 nn 
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•nraw »ii^ «£r«(tH 

vfU uq^ie ^vfs^ ff«T cn »i^ar 

<rt^«n jf’fsi I ft'ltfl ^«I1, 5tf?«R 

f »IT C«!tc^ 5if^ f3?f»ll '^tSf CTf^^ ««(tsi ^«f j 

^«u <£it JI^V\ ^lTi^^(«| f^1 c>ll Tra«l 

^tc’j I <2ff^=^'st?Jt^^ 5i^i’3,^5p^r?ni 

«U^ flute's (Til W 

Vi ^'^rsstsi f*i^tir '?tH'« ^ftiita?!T i 

c>iW^j ^f^c's «it^i«n ’POR 

c^if ^Ct*Riff, ‘i»^t 

W*f^ I «a^ ^ i£i^? 

f6^^\**r^isr?r '2fc*rc*f ‘st b^N ^tH's ^f^- 

OF I f^l \f%, (Jl 

^T< f^c^cf I «i3iHi ^^^tcf, Rfnii c^*rt^- 

5itc^ '« I 

R3tiiiri5qii «rr^^r^ *l5t ^‘\, ^c? *ii'©i.» firiii «ot5)^ 

c>i^ ’isfi 5^1, ^<'if?ii \«f c^t'lt gm«R 

^cu i f^i 

ViRtCSR 53^^'®! 

tftitft 'fl^* •it'etc^ wf^'TI fwnl «dli‘ijir c^Rri Rfsiw ^nr 

fVfttwi Rtf^ c^ w ^ctpHj 

<jj«f I or^l ^c»i 

«tJCtl[1 'SIR ^tftrtR 

iwcu'fl ^«n «lc^n mv 5«1 ^^^1 s^i i ^•*i< R*ff«fF®, c’vR 

c^m cif«iRt3i c>r« c«t3Jtr<p cwRir 

<?r^^cii ^fsiw “«rTf f^” i 

’^twt^'s.nR^tf l,*ft«it^ ^\vs 

di^<2it*i I c^ 

^ll»tl fttW di^ CT dRil'S 

c^ '5t^l «5r cwR V^m 

Rtfnul ^fswci, ^1^1 di^is^ i 

dl«|3T C’tl*! ^115^ »i#R 

mtm WtSR'f Slt^l ^Wc«f^ ^*1^ dl^ r^Rt?, >8 

SlRf*!^ if^’flf*! «(t^T^1l1 fe, WR1 CT 

fitfiai, 5\’^< 5f«R ♦if^fti^ R< ^Rtvl 

di^5| iRW^fRl«hl «tf« ^)t*rt9 R<*itl^ll esj «f«t«I fWfl 

iTfvitiWi or ^V\ ^w"ij R=r c»tt*f I c^ di «;«t9r 

»iitiil <l5Rtf «Rtt^ «t^tt^'5 dfifsj srii «iminfn Ri»ti 

INr ort *^<R ^<R ^nve *ii*<[n jttf^ i RMt’ihr 

Rmoi ^(if Rtr^* I 
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P^AJRT I: PSTDIAISrA.. 
Bengalis in Tibet: 

SAEAT CHANDRA DAS, THE SREAI INDIAN EXPLORER. 

[ Continued from page Sj, Vol. No. j, New Series ] 

“Dabu Sarat Chandra Da^, the writer of this narrative, was, in 
1874, while a student of the Engineering Department of the Calcutta 
Presidency College, appointed lieadmaster of the Tibetan Boarding 
SchooJ, then opened at Dar jeeling under the orders of the Lieotenant- 
Governor, Sir George Campbell. Babu Sarat Charylra applied him¬ 
self assiduously to the study of Tibetan ; and paid several visits in 
gubsequeht years to the monasteries and other places of interest in 
Independent Sikliim, where he made the acquaintance of the Raja, 
his ministers and other persons of importance. ,ln i 878 ; Lama 
Ugyen-Gya tsho, a monk* of flie Pema-yang-tse monastery, who held 
the post of Tibetan teacher in the same school, was‘sent to Tashi- 
Lhunpo and Lhassa with tribute ^ from the Pema-yan-tse monastery; 
and advantage was taken of this opportunity to find out whether 
it would be possible for Babu Sarat Chandra Das to visit Tibet, as 
he much desired to do. The Lama met with little encouragement 
at Lhassa ; but at Tashi-lhunpo, the spiritual Prime Minister of 
the Tashi Lama, with tife perraision of the latter sent by the h|inds 
of U^en Gyat-sho an invitation to ‘the Indian Pandit, Sri Sarat 
Chandra Das’ to visit Tashi-lhunpo, where his name had been in¬ 
serted as a student in the Grand-monastery ; offering him his choice 
of routes, and commanding all Jongpons (district chiefs), or other 
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pei^ns to whom the letter might be shown, to help forward the 
Pandit with all his baggage. 

In accordance with this invitation Babn Sarat (handra, accom¬ 
panied by Lama Ugyen Qya-tsho and taking with him a few scientific 
and other presents, together with a photographic cameraf set out 
for Tashi-lhunpo in June, 1879. The travellers’ returned to Darjeeling 
towards the close of the year, after a residence of three months at 
the capital. They were hospitably entertained by the Prime Minister, 
who gave Babu Sarat Chandra a cordial invitation to* return to Tashi- 
lhunpo in the following year. This, however, he was prevented from 
doing, owing to the disturbed state of Sikhim in 1880.'’ 

I St August, 1881. A. Croft. 

^ Equipments j etc.^for the Journey. 

1. A companion in Lama Ugyen-Gya-tsho. 

2. One guide from Jongri to Kambachan (Gyunsar). 

8. Two coolies. 

One pocket sextant. 

One prismatic compass. 

Two hypsometers, one thermometer. 

One field glass, and one hundred and fifty rupees cash. 

Though subsequent events, have given a political colouring to his 
journey to Tibet still, he says, it was no political or other ambition 
that spurred him^ on to make '‘that pleasurable yet reckless plunge 
into the unknown regions beyond the snowy Himalayas. No 
ambition, no desire of money, no Government inducements influenced 
my mind when I quietly formed my determination to visit the sacred 
lands of the incarnate lamas.” 

“ During the period (from 1874—78) when I was head-master of 
the Tibetan Boarding School at Darjeeling, I made three excursions 
into the interior of Sikhim. The grandeur of the “ eternal snows,” their 
sublimity, extent and height which no pen can describe, no pencil 
delineate, created in my mind an ardent desire to visit those mountain 
recesses and caverns where sages dwelt, and to explore those un¬ 
known and unseen Buddhist monasteries where were safely deposited 
the literary treasures of ancient India. * * * '‘My heart yearned tc 
see the incarnate Lamas and their holy congregation, and evePin my 
mind sentiments like these rose each time when I looked towards 
the a^ure skies of Tibet, beyond the glorious snows of the Gauri- 
sarkar and the Kanchanjunga mountains. 
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‘^During my stay in the Tibetan Boarding School, I had read a 
few Tibetan works on the legendary lives of the Lamas, and particular¬ 
ly on the lives of Atisa and Milarapa, the greatest Mahatmas of. 
India and Tibet of the eleventh century A. D. The success with 
which Atisa’s labours were crowned and the miracles performed by 
the latter, made me impatieqt to proceed to Tibet. 

“Owing to my acquaintance with the written and the colloquial 
language of Sikhim, I became somewhat confident of success with the 
Lamas ani the good people * of Tibet whq, 1 was told, loved those 
who studied their sacred^ books. Accordingly, I addressed several 
letters to some of the high officials of Tashi-lhunpo and Lhassa, for 
leave to enter Great Tibet. My assistant Rai Bahadur, Lama Ugyen 
Gya-tsho, then Tibetan teacher in the school carried these lettei;p 
to the Tibetan authorities. 

“In the meantime I applied to the Deputy Commissioner of Dar¬ 
jeeling for permission to visit Tibet, bis leave being necessary for 
going beyond British territories. Major Herbert Lewin kindly de¬ 
clined to receive the application, on the ground that he had no power 
to permit anybody, except Tibetans, to cross the Sikhitn frontier. lie 
also told me that as the Tibetans were hostile to the British Govern¬ 
ment, it would not be competent for thg Government to allow the In¬ 
dian subjects to enter Tibet, and even thb. Secretary of State, when re¬ 
ferred to would not allow a subject of the Queen to enter a foreign 
country where his life would be in peril. I was, however, not 
depressed at this discomfiture. Believing th^t the Lama would 
soon re^m with news from Tibet,' 1 purchased a photographic camera 
and began to practise photography during my leisure hours# After 
an absence of three months, Lama Ugyen Gya-tsho returned from 
Tibet, successful in his mission I showed the passport which the 
Lama had brought for me from Tashi-lhilopo to the Director of 
Public Instruction, Mr. (now the Hon. Sir A.) Croft. At his in¬ 
stance, Sir Ashley Eden induced His Excellency the "Viceroy to permit 
my going beyond the boundary of British territory. In October, 
i 878 , 1 accompanied His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
to Kalimpong, to ser%* as chief Tibetan interpreter at the Durbar 
that was held there on account of tho dispute of the Newar settle¬ 
ment between the Raja and the Lamas of Sikhim.’'* On his return 

* A lecture ddivered by Babu Sarat Chandra Das at a meeting of the Buddhist 
Text Society held on the aStn August, I893. 
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to Ofitcutta in the November of that year, he learned at the Indian 
Survey Office the use of surveying and other mathematical instruments 
necessary to take geographical observations, and in next May he set 
out on the journey. Starting from Jongri in Sikhim, he crossed over the 
Kanchanjunga range to Yamgatshal in Nepal, one of the upper affluents 
of the Tambur river ; then taking the route vihich sometimes skirts, 
sometimes crosses the western spurs of the Kanchanjunga, he went 
to the monastery'of Tashichoding, near the village of Gyunsar and 
then crossed the formidable Chathang-la Pass, on the border-line be¬ 
tween Nepal and Tibet, into a plateau at th^head of the Zemu river 
of Sikhim.»• An idea, though very faint and incomplete, of the hardships, 
privations and difficulties through which he performed this journey, 
specially when he crossed the Chathang-la Pass will be obtained from 
the following extract from the narrative of his journey :— 

■ June, 1S97. We had now arrived at the limit of perpetual 
snow. To the right and left ran two parallel ranges of snow, between 
which we struggled on our upward way. After a time the direction 
of the ranges changed from north to north-west ; and at the angle 
thus formed the valley was filled with heaps of snow piled in a conical 
form, the largest of which was not less than 56 feet in height. The 
whole scene resembled tlie billows of the ocean. After travelling for 
three miles in this region of snow I full down exhausted. The diffi¬ 
culty of breathing, produced by the extreme tenuity of the air, and 
increased by the exertion of the lungs in an uphill journey at a height 
of over 19000 ft, together with the glare of the ’snow, whicliw terribly 
tired my eyes in spite of the protection afforded by my gregn spec¬ 
tacles, reduced me to a wretched state. Lama Ugyen Tyatsho whose 
condition was wcrse than mine on accomit of his corpulence sat down 
on the snow in despair. For half an hour we remained in this 
miserable plight. At length Gyatsho promised to pay Phurchung, 
our guide, any reward he might ask if he would take me on his 
shoulders up to the next stage Phurchung carried me to the nearest 
spur where there was no snow, about half a mile distant, and returned 
to fetch his own load. We again proceeded on our journey. It was 
six in the evening, and the cliff' under which <jTve were to rest was 
far dflf. I did not want to go on, but there was no large rock to 
take shelter under, no water to drink, and the excessive rigour of the 
frost and the biting wind made it impossible for us to lie on the bare 
|ipr9U!ll^ We again plodded on our way, and before we could walk 
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a mile we were overtaken by darkness, although the glare of the 
snow helped us a little. At seven we reached a huge rock which 
rested on a solid bed of ice. The guide told us tliat the rock would 
not fall during the night, as there would be no melting of snow, 
but it would be better to start before sunrise. We ^read our blankets 
on the snow, which forpjed a capital spring bed. Although I had 
eaten nothing on the previous day, yet I*felt no appetite for food. I was 
thoroughly exhausted. 

Early in'tlie morning set out, surrounded on all 
sides by an ocean of snow. The sight of stones not to speak of 
vegetation, would have been welcome to our tired eyes, but even 
such dreary comforts were denied us. The difficulty of breathing 
increased. Every few steps we lay down, got up again, again advanc¬ 
ed a short distance, and again lay down on the burning snow which 
was here knee-deep on a bed of ice. Ugyen Gyat-sho walked on 
cheerfully, but not so with me. My knees w’^ero nearly paralysed, and 
my legs refused to walk. In this deplorable plight I struggled up the 
slope of Chathang-la (Jonsang-La) when my good friend (Phurchung) 
moved with compassion, came to my assistance. He left his load on 
the snows, tied his long spike horizontally to his girdle to prevent 
his plunging into <the drifts, and took m^ on his back. I gave him my 
spectacles, and sat without sense or movement, and with closed eyes, 
until I reached another field of snow about a mile from the foot of 
Chathang-la (Jonsang-La). The fresh snow was here not more than 
nine inohes deep, andT managed to walk, though with great difficulty. 
Phurcjjiung went back to bring up his load which was nearly buried 
by the falling of snow. The sun which had oppressed us in the mid¬ 
day, now disappeared behind the western ranges as ^e began to climb 
up the terrible slope. At last we came to the principal La on the 
other side of which we were to take shelter. We toiled up it •with 
extreme difficulty; our feet slipped and we constantly rolled down, 
Phurchung cut steps with his kookrie (Nepali knife', and dragged me 
up with his hands. The fall of snow increased, and we were appre¬ 
hensive of being buried alive. However, at six we reachad our cavern 
«the interior of whiA» was much more comfortable and spacious than 
that of the previous night. Our ’ guide informed us that the most 
difficult and dangerous portion of the pass had now been crossed, 
and. that the rest of the way would be comparatively easy. In this 
miserable fashion did I cross the famous Ohathang-la (Jonsang La) 
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into Tibet, the very picture of desolation, horror and death, escaping 
the treacherous crevasses which abound in this dreadful region. 
We spread our blankets and lay down benumbed, as our cell was 
carpeted with snow, and our clothes wet through with the drops 
that leaked through the clefts in the rock above.” 


Bengali as spoken by the Bengali. 

r 

[Continued from page 6g, VoL /., New Series^ 

•■We have in the last number given a brief sketch of the character 
and sunoundings of the people of the District of Backergunge and also 
a short specimen of the dialect. The next specimen that is given is 
a Mahoraedan song from the Patuakhali sub-division in the south of 
the district bordering on the Bay of Bengal. Such songs are generally 
known by the name of jar'i and are highly popular among the 

peasants. They are composed by some person of their own class with 
a poetical turn of mind, but often illiterate, and the story narrated in 
the song is often based on somedocal occurrence which is fresh in the 
mind of the audience. The ^commercial instinct of the Britopj has 
utilised this favourite song of the peasants, the jari^ as a form of ad¬ 
vertisement. In the jute-centres in Eastern Bengal, the European 
Agent of an enterprising firm sometimes pays a jarhmlla and» mates 
him compose and sing songs in praise" of the firm which he represents, 
of ifs good dealings, the favourable terms offered by it and also of the 
courtesy and go6d manners of the ag6nt, •■evide'ntly with a view to 
make a favonrablfi impression on the peasant jute-producers who may 
be persuaded to sell their produce to his particular firm in preference 
to others. 

These songs are generally sung by one principal singer, while his 
followers catch up the refrain and repeat it after he has finished a coup¬ 
let. Tbe singer often composes fresh lines and couplets extempore^ though 
not always in very good taste, and also adds qu&flfying or explanatory 
clauses, and it is upon this power oi extempore composition, no less 
than on his power of singing, that the worth of a particular singer 
depends. A translation of the song has been, given first in order to give 
tbe reader an idea of tbe song. 
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Translation. 

t. At Jilbnnia lived Tomeraddi, the grandson of Mia Haidar and 
at Mokamia lived Lalmati, a fS'ir damsel. 

а. At Jopkhali lives Jayulla Byapari, and ip his house was the 
fair Lalmati the youngest daughter. 

3. He gave her in marriage to the son of Kusha Khan of fitoka- 

niia. Long is hey hair, she weareth a girdle at her waist and a double 
amulet on her head. * 

4. In her ear is an ear-ring ; on her nose is gold ; on, her neck is 
a golden necklace. 

5. On her feet are anklets within which peas tinkle and when 
Tomeraddi seeth these he taketh to wandering round her homestead. 

б. Lalmati Ganjara has two homesteads and when ho seeth this, 
Tomeraddi’s eyes are attracted to her. 

7. One day Tomeraddi goeth along the road, and Lalmati signal- 
leth to him with her hand saying,— 

8. Tomeraddi, pay heed to my words, come this afternoon to 
my homestead. 

9. When he heard this, the soal o-f Tomer was filled with delight. 
That*afternoon Tomer went to Lalmati^s •house. 

10. Saith Lalmati, “ Tomeraddi, pay heed to my words. I have 
a little baby at my breast. Do you take my sister-in-law, the wife of 
my husband’s second brother.” 

U'. Saith Lalmati, ‘Tomeraddi, keep my word. Take first my 
sister-in-law ; weigh her and see (that she is lAore beautiful tbTan 1). 

12. Saith Lalmati,'“Tomeraddi, dost thou not*understand? See 
if thou art able to take and keep my sister-in-law. 

13. Saith Lalmati, ‘Tomeraddi, 1 speak to thee. Take first my 
sister-in-law, I will follow afterwards.' 

14. Saith Tomer, ‘ Lalmati, 1 speak to thee. If you will go, come, 
what shall 1 do with her ?’ 

15. Saith Lalmati, * Tomeraddi, remain seated for a while; wait 
but a little while, thabi may put on my cloth (sari) and come. . 

16. So much saith she, and she taketh and putteth on her cloth 
and forth she goeth out of the house with Tomeraddi. 

17. Saith Lalmati, ‘Thou hast undone the knots and dishevelled 
all my hair, which I had combed and annointed with cocoanut-oil." 
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18. When he carried off Lalmati, Tomer was struck with great 
perplexity. At first he took her to Jilbunia. 

19. Perplexed was he as to what he should do, now that he had 
carried off Lalmati. The first day he concealed her in the house of 
Khidir’a mother. , 

20. Thence he took her on a boat acroeS the river, and hid her 
in Kadalia, in the hpase of Sairabulla. 

21. In this way some days were passed, and then Bahim Khan 
(her husband) brought a criminal case in the Court of Patuakhali. 

22. So, for carrying off Lalmati, and for her sake, Tomeraddi 
suffered a j^ear’s imprisonment. 

Hcjrain. —O Tomeraddi, keep me not in this land. 

• The song narrates the seduction of a married W'oman and most 
probably the event narrated is a true one, for offences of this nature 
aro rather frequent among the peasants of the district of Backergunge, 
and their character is marked by strong and violent passions. “A very 
large number of cases are instituted for enticing away married women. 
There is no offence of more constant occurrence in the district than 
this, a circumstance which may be explained in various ways. Early 
marriages, domestic quarrels arising out of the peculiar constitution 
of the Mussulman household, 'pecuniary temptations, strong passions 
and love of intrigue, combine ' to make breaches of the marriago-law 
of very common f occurrence. In this class of offences, Mussulmans 
are almost always implicated, and such cases are for the most part 
unknown amongst the Hindus, except those of the very lowest castes”* 
JMr, J. H. Keilly in his Police Report of the District offers thelbllow- 
ing remarks in explanation of the hasty and violent temper of the 
people and the prevalence of crimes like murder and liaison among 
them. “On asking the people,'' says he, “ the only answer they give 
is that ‘ the men of the Bhaii Des (tidal country) are very passionate.’ 
The people are quite right that the men in the southern portion of 
Backergunge are prone to vi( lent and sudden outbursts of passion. I 
attribute t^is disfiosition to freedom from all wholesome social res> 
trainls and to the feeling of independence in having money at their 
command which has a tendency to make tfiese men domineering. 
Except in the larger villages, the dwellings of the people are very iso¬ 
lated and this is especially the case in the southern part of the district. 


♦ Statistical Account of Bengal Vol. V.,page 231. 
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The inhabitants seldom congregate together in villages, but ^ach man 
builds bis homestead on his own land, generally on the highest spot 
in his holding, without any reference to bis neighbours. The con^.. 
quence is that the homesteads are Jar apart from each other, with dense 
plantations of cocoanut and betel-nut trees surrounding each. Accord¬ 
ingly, families have little ‘communication with each other, and neigh¬ 
bourly visits are seldom exchanged. This isolation is a great cause of 
the hasty and violent tegiper of the men, owing to their being free 
from anything like social restraint. In the older districts owing to 
the social relationships subsisting between families, domestic disputes 
are settled either by the neighbours oi by a panchayet of the villagers 
and a man finds himself restrained in his temper and manners by the 
fact that the eyes of his neighbours are upon him. But in Backergun^e 
owing to the isobatiou of families, the owner of the homestead is the 
sole arbiter and ruler, independent of every social restraint." 

Dialect of the Mussulmans of Patuakhali, District Backergunge. 

^ -II.II 

II 

0 ........ 

Glossary Haidar. in this country, nitflifl— 

ClWlHI.^do not keep. 41?;—lives. Vt?l4, of the house. Cfj®—Cfl6, 

youngest. daughter. t4l?—has given. marriage. c*ttlW 

CT—to fhe son. having lonj>, dislievelled hair, fit’ll—girdle. Wt?!*— 

double. amulet. on the head. 4|5lS|»t|- ear-ring. neck¬ 
lace. peas, «'*(—i of the house, iftlf—side. 

wanders round, ^^t-^-one. —pair, 'll*®—in the path, 

.at that time. Wl^—hand. ^41 word. CVi^-our. 

VICt—4t»5tt'5, in the liousc. itfsilll,—hearing. vtPI—young. 
wife of the middle or second brother. 41^—keep, tf?—CWV, see. C41«F^CV—, 
to understand. art thou able. shall go. 4t®ll f?— 

1 tell you* «l'8-S5», com(^f 4 »lt'-'fil’'lV, delay. >llfs—rar/, cloth. 

* Vtftl fH, goes put* ^tvff—combed. thou hast dishevelled. knot. 

loosen, ffi?;*.—^Ffnnl. 4t®si—4t«l4, first* fUV—keeps concealed* 

C*l5t^ f C5l—V* I®, from there. s|1t1l %f«1, taking in a boat* tlCW 

—in the river, fusi ^Itf?!—crossed. *l^?r| Vtl®!-—*f|8l <11f*!, Patuakhali* *^1% 8tfl¥— 
works in prison. »||’f ifl*—for, 

2 
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ill (TBCfTsil B^ll 

cirt^tfSrftc^ f^l c*rtnnii or i 

'srr^»ii c^’n'hi 'sw c^isit^i c«i?i srln^ 
^Cf ^ItW C^t5l1 I 

a 

^ kittle c»it«tt^ wt^n nan 

♦ttc’B I 

cwf^^ii c^tw^fiif 51^ TTc^ cltc^ mil - 

C«f1^1 1 

«1 cwf^nii 'sitf? ii<«»ii 

c«T«r c^tc^riifwf ?it^ •ic^ i 
c^t Ttc»i inn 

C5tw?ltw CSifjf lll^ll 

«rf5Tf«*fC^ I 

C^»11 C^TW^ eit®T5Tf^^ ll»ll 

»lt*nif« C^tWlt^ CSlt^ ®T« t 

C^tCn entail ^^C?l C^'S 11^*11 

C^tl3|?fHf I 

^tf^ fsTui 'srtc^ n^^n 

»it*nif^ <11^^115? I 

f^f1 (.w^ *Tt^r5i in^ii 

^p[^T^ c^ti^raf^if c^t^rt^ ^tcil i 
»itf«riii c’Ji's II »*« H 

t 

C5trn^ fw 1 

’ifir ^ »i« iuw ii>8ii 

»it»i^f^ '^w. ^Ot I 

>rtfii *tf'?i?l ^f>i n«n 
•It*! »ltft *tf%^(1 •I?! I 
^ m i)^’«»ii 

»lt*l»lt'5 c^»i 1%?1 I 

»R^ «it^»it^»n c^c«nr f^*ii mm 

•imf^i »fi^ ^*ft« 1 
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TO TO? Hi*)! 

cm^ ?ft?l ^tw fw®^ *ttf? I 

f 5 ??i '^fwifi ?Tcc 5 i?i?^irr? ’Jtf? iii«ii 

m 

till fWJT C’TC’? CWf??I 1 I 

9 i^?i 9 fc^? ?t^ 'sr^sl I 

Vil^ ?BO »ttf% ^tc« ®ft« 13 |r^? IR 4 II 

• 

Attempt has been made to spell the words in the above extracts 
phonetically, that is, just as they are pronounced, but it shouM always be 
borne in mind that it is not possible to represent the accent and the 
intonation by written characters alone. In the written form, the dialects 
of the other districts of Eastern Bengal do not differ very materially from 
the dialect of the above extracts ; but one, listening to a talk between an ‘ 
inhabitant of Dacca and one of Backergungc becomes at once aware 
of the gulf that separates the two tongues. We will now deal with some 
of the peculiarities of pronunciation that may be noticed in the extracts 
given above. 

1. The letters ?i (k) and ? (kh) are often pronounced as f(h) : 

(a) At the beginnng of a word, as fn for for 

(b) ill the middle of a word as in C?mVl lor TOtsi for « 4 |«t;r, 

for vii^saf, TOt»I for 6 T 5 ? for 5 t^?, for ; 

(c) At the end oX a word as in Cf? for ‘«ttT and Cffif. 

2. Soft consonants often lojie their aspiration, <r, % Vf, ?, and ^,are 
pronoifnced W, ?, and ?, as in and 5 |?, for and 

for Wt? and JW, for and and ?tj, for nt® and VtV- 

Again, 9 and % are pronounced as as in for CftW 

for *ft«t ^®11 for *rr ^1 for 

3. Initial *t or *! (sh) is 4)ronounced as f (h) as in C^CT, WN, 

V?tW, W, for CTO, ; on the other hand, initial f 

(h) is often pronounced as as in "SltC®!? for for i^t®. 

4. ^ is pronounced as ? as in ?? for ^ is pronuonced like z 
and 5 like fs and f lik^the 5 in sea. 

* 5. »a is pronounced ?J 1 , is pronounced as We may also 

notice the following grammatical peculiarities. 

(l). The plural in the oblique cases of both nouns and pronouns 
is often made by adding the suffix r.m, e. g., tsTTOI for CWlWW! 

for 
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(2) . The accusative case is often formed by adding the suOix 0 

and not as in for c^JitC^. 

(3) . The first person in the future tense of \crl)s is formed by ndd- 
• • ing % as in for 

(4) . The verbal forms are often shoitcnrd, as®il5| for sitHlIlf. 

(5) . The t in such words as is ^onx times placed epentheti- 

cally in the preceding syllable i. e. not after ^ but be foie it, and the word 
is pronounced as^^vif. but (bis pduliarity is less mailed in this district 
than in the other districts off.r.astern Bengal. ‘ 

Most of the peculiarities noted abo\e aloul the dialect spoken in the 
district of Batkergunge are common to all the districts of Eastern Bengal. 
It will be observed from the nature of these peculiarities, that though the 
words undergo certain changes and aie pionounccd diflerenlly, still the 
difference from the forms used in the stanclaid dialect is not so great as 
to make the words cjuite unintelligible to a Bengali of an} other district 
and W'ith a little care and attention, the poeuliarities of the tongue may 
be mastered in a very short time. 


Indigenous Training in the Manual Industries of India : 

Lines of Improvement. 

«k 

In the September and Kdvember issues of this journal we discussed 
in some detail tbmexisting system of indigenous training in the manual 
induBtries, jointing cut the advantages as well as the disadvantages of 
the system. We divided hand-iindtis,tr}es into two classes. lirst,— 
high class Art-ware such as shawls and other embroider}^, bfocades, 
wood-caiving, gold and silver-jewellery, ivorj-carving, caTpet-weavitg, 
clay-^gures, carved and inlaid furniture, gold and silk bordered dhotis^ 
cerajnaic work, lace-work, copper or brass, gold and silver thread etc. 
We showed that in the production of .such high-class Indian Art-ware, 
the Indian system was immensely superior to the average Industrial 
School} and that the Indian system could best be extended in practice 
under the supervision of a qualified Director of Art. Under the second 
cla jcB of band-industries we mentioned modern industries like soap- 
BiakiBg, button-making, match-making, tin-work, leather work, paper,' 
thread, candles &c. We pointed out that it was extremely necessary 
to Introduce hand-machines into India which would supply the daily 
vanti of the people and which were capable of being developed into 
home factories. 



II. 

There is then no need for manual industrial education in India for 
the production of high-class Art-wares,—all that is needed is expert 
technical and cpmmercial gnidance for the production of such Art-ware 
as would suit modern requirements. But it is evident that where the 
handicrafts are not of th^,high-class Art-ware type, But of the ordinary 
(indigenous) type, there is much room for, improvement. Thus, in the 
particular trades of the carpenter or the blacksmith, there is ample 
scope for the introductiorf of improvements. First of all, the indi¬ 
genous hand-tools in those trades, which are of the crude, and primitive 
type, require to be replaced by far better ones. Thus, there,are a large 
number of improved hand-tools which our country workmen never use, 
or have never even heard of, and it is the employment of these which 
gives the superior finish that we find in the work of European work¬ 
men, and of nrtizans who have come under European training, such as 
Chinese carpenters, and the men employed by such firm as Burn and 
Co., or Messrs. Lazarus and Co. A good workman of this stamp can 
earn so much more than a basar carpenter or blacksmith that he will 
not willingly decline to a lower range of work. Thus, if we are to im¬ 
prove an existing trade we may set up a local industrial (trade) school 
in which a standard of skill beyond that of the bazar can be secured by 
the employment, for example, of Chinese carpenters, or of those who 
havelaeen trained in the workshops on the European scale. We are, of 
course, not assuming that in a local industrial school of this type, the 
workm^i will find anything like the .style and ^variety of work that a 
great Calcutta firm turns out, but it would be in the same line and the 
instruction that he will receive will enable him, to secure more profit- 
9} le deployment, while ,it will also tend to raise tha standard of skill 
among the artizan class. But, on the other hand, a particular trade, 
say of the carpenter or of the blacksmith, if it is to be taughi by 
artizans, even bv exceptionally selected artizans of the ordinary, indi¬ 
genous type ; and if it is not to go beyond the processes of the bazarp 
nor to use any tools but those of the bazar— such a trade would be 
far better taught under the indigenous system of apprenticeship in the 
^ mistry*s shop than ii^an ever be in an Industrial {School. ( Vide p, 25 
Vol, /. iVb. / ). Industrial Schools then of this type are inferior, 
as agencies for imparting technical education, than the mistrfs shop, 
and are therefore wholly unnecessary. No doubt, in certain localities 
whrre the caste-system of hereditary apprenticeship does not exist 
uid where there is consequently a deficiency in the supply of ordinury 
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craftBmen, the induntrial schools of the indigenous pattern would be 
a great boon. Thus, in backward places like Chota Nagpore, there are 
few carpenters or smiths such as are found elsewhere, and those few 
of very inferior quality. The same may |pe said of certain communi¬ 
ties, such as Eurasians and native Indian Christians who have no 
hereditary system of apprenticeship. In these- cases, it is necessary to 
establish industrial (trade, schools, as the Missionaries have so fre¬ 
quently done, not primarily with the object of improving, but with that 
of introducing the industries,whose want is felt. If a workman of superior 
skill can be engaged, and if the pupils can be taught to read and write 
while they are learning their trade, it will be so much the better, but 
the immediate object is to create artizans such as are found in more 
thriving communities. 

III. 

We have spoken of the inferior implements used by the 
workman and have stated that there is a large number of hand-tools 
which the country workmen never use. But besides these, tlere is 
a whole class of fnachine-\.oo\s w'hich could be most profitably em¬ 
ployed. Men trained in a properly equipped local industrial school, 
in the use of these improved tools—whether machine or hand-tools, 
and also in improved methods of work, will no doubt be able to turn 
out better Jinisked and therefore more valuable products, and there is no 
danger that after leaving tlie school they will fall back, if thdy can 
possibly help it, ‘upon the inferior implements and processes of the 
bazar workman. If they cannot themselves find'the necessary^ capital 
for the improved tools, they will take service with those who can. In 
the use of machine-tools, it is not to be supposed that steam-power will 
always be necess|iry, as the motive-power can very well be supplied 
by coolie-labour,..though if a small steam-engine could be added, it will 
be sp much the better. It is most desirable to pave the way for the 
general employment of these tools in the workshops of the country ; 
and this can best be done by training up a number of men familiar 
with their use. What we require, first of all, is a supply of trained 
mechanics (like the mill-hands of factorits in former days in England) 
able to keep in working order, to set itp and, repcdr the nectssary 
maohinery and to design and make the thousand and one small con¬ 
trivances in wood and iron that enter into the daily requirements of 
a factory in full work. It ie, of course, to be understood that w e do 
not here aim at training operafives, such as cotton-spinners, .iute- 
wn^vers, or paper-makers. We am not here aiming at the acquirement 
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of Bufficient technical skill in any particular industry^ which can only 
be gained m the arts and manufactures by the prolonged manual or 
other training in the workshop. No system of previous instruction, 
however elaborate, in a technical or industrial school could be devised 
which would turn out experienced workmen or mapufacturers or per¬ 
sons proetically acquaintkd with those trades or industries which they 
will have subsequently to carry on. That sort of practical experience 
and of expert knowledge ^must be gained in a special manner in 
manufactories. In the meantime, there te such a thing as acquiring 
facility in the handling of machine-tools in general, in keeping them 
in working order, in setting up and repairing them and m devising 
necessary small contrivances to help on the working of machinery. 
If, then, it is desirable to pave the way for the general employment of 
improved hand-tools and machine-tools in the workshops of this 
country, it becomes of extreme importance to facilitate it by the 
provision ol skilled labour in sufficient quantity. 

IV. 

Some of the trades and industries which come under the general 
category of applications of science^ as distinguished from (i) applica¬ 
tions of art, (2) agriculture, and (3) commerce, may be thus enumerated. 

(a) Industries dependent on the. application of chemistry, such 
as dyqjing, paper-making, sugar-refining, glass-manufactures and many 
others, , 

(h) Industries dependent on applications of geology and metal¬ 
lurgy, suth as industries connected with miningi 

(c) * Industries dependent on electricity, such as telegraph¬ 
engineering. • 

{d) Industries Sepeudenf partly on physical, pa'Vtly on mechani¬ 
cal science, such as the textile industries. * 

(e) Industries which are effiefly mechanical, such as the maniftac- 
ture of cutlery, locks, electroplate, clocks, watches, etc. 

All these except tlie last (e) are comprised under the higher 
branches of technical education which could only be fitly taught in a 
Technological Institute. But a training in the use of machine-tools can 
<je given in workshop or in local Industrial Schools. Thus, for this 
purpose, pupils may be received as apprentices in the workshops of the 
State Railways, as they are in the workshops of the East Indian Rail¬ 
way at Jamalpore, and also at Samastipore in the Bengal and North¬ 
western Railway ; also classes may be established in connection with 
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o«^-workshops, the Kidderpore Dedc^ard, the municipal workshops, 
i^nd also in private<workshops. 

V. 

Mr. Collin LC.S. writing in 1889 on the native industries of Bengal 
said 

“ Only 875 per cent, of the population*of Bengal belong to the 
industrial classes. Some are in a decaying condition, and are not 
likely to recover until capital could be intjroduced to take them up. 
Few industries are centrairsed in towns. Only 13 per cent, of the in¬ 
dustrial population of the province live in towns—a fact which demons¬ 
trates deafly how simple the handicrafts and occupations of the people 
are,^and how little they require the superior knowledge and greater 
capital which are necessary in richer countries.*’ 

The force of these remarks has not been in any way lessened by the 
lapse of the fifteen years since they were penned. The present article 
shows the lines along which a small beginning can be immediately 
made. But one thing—which, however, is a great thing—seems to be 
absolutely necessary—before we could be led to make a start. It is 
the power of example- The power ol initiation is not exactly ihQ forte 
of the educated classes. Alas ! what a confession. 


The Muhammadan Population of Bengal. 

In the Census of 1001 , the Mabomodan population of India was 
returned at 62 ^ millions, or over a fifth of the total population of India. 
The proportion of Mahoinedans to other classes differs greatly in the 
differoq^ provinces and is much higher in tbo provinces of the noi^h than 
in those situated further south,—much higher, that is, in North-western 
FrObtier, Sind, Punjab, United Provinces, Bengal, and Assam than in 
Madras, Bombay, and the Central Provihees. 

Of the 62 millions, there are moro than 25 millions in Bengal alone, 
which is only le^s than a half of tbo total Muhomedan population of 
India, The entire population of Bengal, however, (ioclnding Behar, 
(Mssa and Chota Nagpore) being a little ovi;'. 78 millions, the 25 ^^ 
millions of Mahomedans of that Province coustitnte a very important 
fraetioo—a third of its [lopulation, but of wo consider for Our pnrposes 
only Bengal proper, and exolnde Behar, Orissa and Chota Nagpore, the 
peroentage of Mahomedan population rises uinuh higher—to over one- 
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half of the total. And, again, if «re oonsider only north Bengal (which 
inolndes the Bajshahi i 'ivision, M alda and Knbh Bihar), the proportion 
rises higher still—to 60 per cent, or three-fifths. The largest percentage 
of Mahomedans—66 per cent., or two thirds of the total is to be found in 
East Bengal which comprises the Dacca and Chittagong I'iyisions, Khnina, 
and Hill Tipperab, 13 millions being followers of the (Prophet. Compared 
to Bengal, Bihar has a very poor popnlation of Mahomedans, only a tenth 
of the Biharis being Mnssulmans ; the proportion is smaller still for 
Ghota Nagpore, a^d the sm|illest for Orissa. 

Taking a general view of the whol^ of India, we observe, how¬ 
ever, that in proportion to the total population, Islam is most strongly 
represented in Kas hm ir, where it is the religion of three-fonrths of the 
inhabitants. Then follows the Punjab, where one-half of the population 
are Mahomedans ; then follows Bengal, where the proportion is one-third 
as we have seen ; the next is Assam where a quarter of the inhabitants 
are followers of the Prophet, Bombay coming next with a fifth, and the 

United Provinces coming last with a sisth of their respective popula¬ 
tions as Mahomedans. 

II. 

It is easy enough to understand why Mahomedans should be found in 
large numbers in the Punjab and in Sind, which lie on or near the route 
by which successiye hordes of Afghan or Moghul invaders entered India, 
but it is not at first sight apparent why &ey should he even more numer- 
ous in Bengal Proper. A large proportion of the Bengal Mahomedans 
belong to the poorest class of agriculturists, the number of old Mahome- 
dan fan^ilies being very small in East and North Bengal. In Bihar, which 
first came under Moslem rule, ihe proportion of Mahomedans is far 
smaller, as we have seen, than in Bengal proper. Bengal was under 
Mahofiaedan rule for*more^than five and a half-centn^es, from Bakhtiar 
Khilji’s invasion in I20d A, D., until the English acquired tliS Diwani 
in 1765 . The Mussulman rulers attracted their co-religionists from,pther 
countries ; and appointed Saiads', Moghnls and Afghans as their officers 
of State and granted rent-free lands to men of learning and piety, and 
in spite of numerous resumptions, numbers of such grants are still extant, 
chiefly in the Karh country and many pargannahs and villages still have 
Persian names, sho'mipg that they have formed part of estates owned by 
Mussulmans. Thus, we find that Mahomedans are numerous in thb 
neighbourhood of the old capitals at Gaur, Pandua, itajmahal and 
Moorshedabad, near which many of the land-grants are found. Many of 
the leading Mahomedan families trace their origin to foreign sources. 
The Nawab Bahadur of Moorshedabad is a Hussain-ul-Hussani Saiad, 



mid ^re are in most districts several well-known families of foreign 
descent wbo have preserved the purity of their blood by refraining from 
marriage with families of more dnbions ancestry. It is beyond donbt 
that, owing to various causes, many Mahomedan families of foreign origin 
have gradually sunk and become merged in the general mass of the 
population and the numerous soldiers of fortune and their followers who 
once found a livelihood in Bengal must have left children who^e descend¬ 
ants are still alive. 

This undoubted fact tha^ many of the Mahomedans are of foreign 
extraction does not, however, account for the somewhat startling pheno¬ 
menon of the abnormally high percentage of Mahomedan population in 
Bast Bengal and North Bengal, whither the stream of Mahomedan im- 
migrdBon must have been comparatively thin and attenuated. The 
number of old Mahomedan families (of foreign origin) is very small, as 
we have seen, in those parts; and yet it is there that the Mahomedans, 
as a class, are more numerous than not only in any other part of Bengal, 
but in any other part of India. Nor are the rice-swamps of Noakhali, 
Bogra and Backergunge exactly the places where Mahomedan immigrants 
would have willingly taken up their residence. Near the old Mahomedan 
capitals, where we find most of the land-grants, the Mahomedan settler 
always sought the higher levels—the drier parts—not the low, marshy 
grounds. It has, accordingly,, been suggested that while there is no 
question as to the foreign origin of many of the Mahomedans of the 
better class, the low class Mahomedans of JCast Bengal, who form the 
great bulk of the Mahomedan population of that part of the Provinoe, 
have a local Indian, and not a foreign origin—are, in fact, converts to 
Islam, bihI that the foreign element must be looked for chiefly in the 
ranks of||ihe Saiadd, Pathans, and Moghuls, ^nd it is also estimated that 
the strength of this foreign element amongst the Mahomedans of Bengal 
emmet, at the most, exceed 4 millions out of a total of 25 ^^ millions of 
Mahomedans.; 


III. 

(A) , 

' Ikus, at the outset, we notice this primary division among ^engal 
Mahomedans—'(1) those of foreign extraction, (2) those of local, Indian 
ofi^. 

These are the two main social divisions among them,—the former 
themseives (or Sharif) meaning **noble” or "persons of 
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high birtii. The seoond class are designated Ajhf(yr}m)i in Bengal has 
been oorrnpted io Atrap )—a eontemptnons term, meaning “wretohes** 
or “mean people/* The lower class Mahomedans are, then, Ajlaf, 
Jn some places, a third or a degraded class is added, and is styled Arz&l 
or “lowest of all.” .This inclndes the very lowest castes, like the 
Mehters, and Kasbis (piQostitates), and Abdals(whocifcnmc’‘Be Hahomedaa 
boys and castrate animals), with whom no other Mahomedan wonld 
associate, and who are forbidden to enter the mosqne, or to nse the public 
barial ground. ' * 


(B) 

The Ashrafs or the better class Mahomedans include the Saiads, the 
Moghuls, and Pathans, and in some cases, Sheiks of genuine foreign ^ex¬ 
traction. Like the higher Hindu castes, the Ashrafs consider it degrad<^ 
ing to accept menial service or to handle the plough. The traditional 
occupation of the Saiads is the priesthood, the true Saiad holding the 
first place in the Mahomedan social system, just as the Brahman does 
among the Hindus. The Moghuls and Pathans correspond to the 
Kshatriyas of the Hindu regime, and most of them observe with great 
strictness the purdah. We have spoken of the genuine Sheikhs, who come 
under the Ashrafior the better class of Mahomedans (who are of foreign 
extraction) ; but in most cases they are, not Ashraf. Strictly speaking, 
the term should connote foreign (Arabic) descent, but in Bengal the 
word is commonly appropriated by all converts to Mahomedanism, espe¬ 
cially in East Bengal, where the proportion of ,such converts is large and 
the number of Mussulmans of foreign origin is relatively small. These 
are mostly agriculturists and are what are known as cultivating 
Sheikhs. There afe tern and a half millions of Mahomeda^ in the 
Dacca and Chittagong Divisions, and the great majority of these are the 
^ascendants of converts from the ranks of the Pods (fishermen) and 
Nsma-sudras (chandals). Thesw converts assume the title of Sheikh, 
which term, in many respects, instead of connoting, as it should, a 
foreigner does exactly the reverse and raises the presumption that the 
persons who so describe themselves are converts of Indian extraction. 
The idea among M^omedans that all Mahomedans must necessarily 
belong f^>bne or other of the four classes—Sheikh, Saiad, Moghul, and 
Pathan, is quite as deep-rooted as the belief amongst Hindus in their 
Ibnr-fold division into Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Yiusyas and Sudras. 

The true Sheikhs, however, will not ordinarily intermarry with 
l^khe of Indian origin, the local converto to Islam. Ihe pride of blood 
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amoQgst the Afahomedans of foreign descent is considerable. They keep 
a carefal record of their family traditions and matrimonial connections 
and are very averse to doing anything which will lower them in the eyes 
of their fellows. The general tendency is for a iSaiad to marry a Saiad, 
a Pathan, a Pathan, and so forth—that is, to families of the same rank. 
Bat oaaasionally diSerent divisions of the / shraf class marry among 
themselves, and no slnr attaches to sach mixed marriages—especially 
between Saiad families and gennine Sheikhs of foreign extraction. 

The true Saiad as a direct descendant of ^li, the Prophet's son-in-law 
holds, as we have said, the first place in the MahomeJan social system, 
and he is by sect usually a Shiah. * The number of persons who call them¬ 
selves Saiad, in Bengal alone comes to about two lakhs ; and it is obvious 
that they cannot all be. the descendants of Ali. The rank of a Saiad 
being much coveted, it is frequently claimed by persons of other branches 
of the community who have raised themselves to high position in 
other respects. Thus, when a Sunni becomes a Shiah, he often calls 
himself a Saiad. it is also a title given to Hindu converts of high caste, 
and there is a tradition that in Akbar’s time numerous high caste couverts 
were allowed to call themselves Saiad. 

The Fathans are properly the descendants of comers fopm Afghanis- 
than ; but in Bengal, the term includes these as well as many converted 
Hindus of the higher castes, ^nd especially those of Hajput origin. In 
Mymensingh, alUconverts from the higher castes, take the designation of 
JKhan —Patliau title, and many gradually come to call themselves 
Pathansf The Pathans, both genuine and converts, make up a<diotal of 
over 4 lakhs in Bengal. * 

Very few of the converts from Hinduism, or upstarts from the 
lower ranks of Islam affect the name of Moghul, whcris a descendant of 
the foreigners who came to India with Baber, or were subsequently 
aitraoted thereto by his snccessors. The Moghul population of Bengal 
comes to about twenty thousand. ■•£' 

IV. 

We have seen that in the Mahomedan social system a distinction is 
made between convert and convert, between converts, that is, of good 
position in Hinduism and converts from lOw Hindu castes. We 

«The two main sects of Mahomedans are the Sunnis and the Shiahs. The former 
accept the authority^ of all the succesors of Muhammad, whereas the Shiahs look upon 
the nrst Uiree os interlopers, and the fourth Ali, who was married to the Prophet's 
' daughter, Fatima, as the only trues uccessor. 

t In Orissa, however, the word Pathan is often used like Sheikh ih Bengal 
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have already referred to the Pathan title of Khan and the title of Saiad 
assumed by high caste converts. The same rule holds in the case of the 
Sheikhs. There are the vast numbers of “ cultivating Sbeiks” in East 
Bengal, who are converts from low Hindu castes, fall under the category 
of Ajlaf or low class Mahomedans, and who are not^ therefore, allowed 
to associate with the genuine^Sheikhs. But, in Bihar, a converted Hindu 
of the Brahman or the Kyestha caste becbmes a Sheikh and is admitted 
into the Ashraf class,—the commnnity of better class Mahomedans, and is 
allowed to associate and intermarry with gemiine Sheikhs. There is, how¬ 
ever, a distinction between low caste converts of East Bengal, and lew castf) 
converts of North Bengal, or of Bihar. In Bihar, it is far less eiisy than in 
Bengal for a new convert of low caste to take the title of Sheikh and he 
will have t • content himself with the title of Nau-Muslim, and it is only 
after the lapse of some years that he can hope to be gradually recognised 
as a Sheikh. So also in North Bengal, a low caste convert has first to take 
the title of Nasyai (or Atrap) which represents the same social position 
as the Nan-Mnslim of Bihar. 

V. 

Among the earlier converts, Hindu names and titles are still very 
common. Narafts such as Kali Sheikh, Braja Sheikh or Gopal Mandal 
are constantly met With. When a Mulla ejects a conversion at the present 
day, usually gives the neophyte a new name, but it is often chosen in 
such a way as to give some indication of the oM one ; R^jani, for example, 
becomes Kiaznddin. 

Thi^ reminds one of the way in which a Mabomedan of low social 
position^ gradually assumes high-sounding designation as he rises in life, 
which has given rise to the saying ^ * 

I ” 
ii 

The above saying can best be illustrated by the successive ebadges 
of the name of a hypothetical Meher-nlla, who becomes first Meher-nddin, 
then, Meheruddin Muhammad^ and then, Muhammad Meheruddin. (He 
will probably at this stage of his evolution from the plain Meher-ulla 
prefix Munshi, then add Ahmad, and finally blossom into Maulvi 
Muhammad Meheruddii^hmad). 

Similarly, in North Bengal, a low caste convert—a Nasya, when he 
has somewhat bettered his circumstances calls himself Sarkar, and if he 
continues tu prosper, he becomes in turn Paramanik, Ohaudhury, a nd 
Munshi, and eventually, if his circumstances are sufiBciently good, he 
assumes the title of Maulvi. 
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Darkest India. 

About eighteen millions of our fellow countrymen in India belong to 
races who have made the inaccessible junglesi the rugged hill^tracts and 
the malariarguarded fen-lands of our country,, their home. They are 
found in the cold forest-clad mountains of the north-east frontiW} all 
along the mountain-belt ^hieh bounds India on the north, the Tarai or 
the swampy jungles between, the Himalayas and the plains, in the hills and 
the vast foreets of Central India, and throughout the whole extent of 
both ranges of the Ghats and the least habitable parts of the adjoining hill- 
tracts. The shyness of these in respect of strangers and the inaccessibility 
a^d unhealthiness of their retreats repel all attempts at intrusion amongst 
them, and we know scarcely anything more about the majority of this 
large portion of our countrymen, than about the Ainos of Japan or the 
bushmen of Australia. 

I. 

The chief abode of the aborginal races is the centre of the Indian 
peninsula—namely, the Yindhya mountains, which run east and west, 
from the Ganges to Guzerat, and the broad forest-tract^xtending north 
and south, from the neighbourhood of Allahabad to the - banks of the 
Godavery. Grouping these pebple according to their racial and other 
affinities, the Gonds are seen congregating in the Central Provinces, the 
Bhils and Kolis in Western India, the Alairs andMeenas in Rajputana, the 
Roles, Sonthals and Dhangurs in Bengal, and the Khonds between Orissa 
and Madras, all occupying the wildest parts of each province respectively. 
The largest number of aborigines are to be seen the Central Provinces, 
and the next largest in Bengal and Assam; while'the most wil^ speci¬ 
mens are, perhaps, those located within the limits of the Madras and 
Boinbay Presidencies. There are many other communities also scattered 
all over the peninsula, in every direction except the extreme south, each 
with a distinct name and with some distinguishing trait pecnliar to itself; 
and on the frontier—in the west, north and east—are tribes of half-breeds, 
or of outsiders who have pierced through and settled, who have for ages 
pass^ muster with the aborgines of the country though still retaining 
marked traces of their foreign origin—Afghan, Mongolkin or Indo- 
Burmese—in ^eir features and habits. All these tribes hold themselves 
distinct and aloof from the people of the plainr, though from a desire to 
nse above tbehr natural condition they are gradually engrafting on th^ 
omi, the most popular beliefs and pre^dices of their more oivtllsed nei^ 
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tjours. They are all fit denizens of the places they oocnpy—namely* the 
hills and forests of their respeotive provinces, which, left to themselves, 
would in a short time be overrun by wild beasts that multiply with such 
remarkable fecundity. It is th^ wild tribes alone that keep these in check. 
Without them there would be no traces of habitation on^tbe bills, no hopes 
of clearance and settlement in the jangles. It is true that many of these 
tribes live very much like the wild beasts themselves, but still, free—free 
at least as those wild beasts are. The hatred of tyranny which drove their 
ancestors to their pfesent retreats yet survive in them, the redeeming 
feature in their character being their utter abhorrence of thraldom and 
desf^tism. * 

* II. 

That part of Central India which lies east of the lower Godavei^r 
valley, the wilderness of hills and highlands that enclose the great tribu¬ 
tary of the Godavery called the Indravati, south of the Mahanadi, is pre¬ 
eminently the darkest portion of the whole of ‘Darkest India.’ The survey 
of this country generally known as Gondwana, containing the most pesti¬ 
ferous jungles if India, was only carried out at a lamentable cost of 
life, both JL'uropean and Indian. There, hidden away in reed-covered~ 
plains, in caneilirakes and teak-forests, often at a considerable altitude 
above the sea, are rude, wattle and .stick built villages in which 
dwell the Gonds who wear but little 'clothing, and who flee from 
their homes into the rocks and stones of the nearest hills as soon as a 
stranger approaches. They live in the forest and on it. There are 
some effoats at cultivation by the rude processes of axe and fire here 
and therg, and, on the fringe of Gon'dwana, near the Godavery or near the 
coast, there are open spaces of rice cultivation. But the mainstay of the 
central Gonds is the judgle produce—roots, berries, and the products of the 
chase. They are skilful hunters and excellent shots with*bow and arrow. 
The centre of Gondwana may be located north of the Indravati in the 
Mardian hills. Here dwell the Marias, the wildest of the Gonds. South 
df the Indravati, in the fork formed by its junction with the Godavery 
are the Goiturt ; and south of them, again, abutting on the low-lying 
provinces of the Godavery basin, are the Kois, These are all Gond tribes 
gpeaking a common dial%t, but they differ a good deal in social customs, 
the primitive habits of the southern people being much modified by con¬ 
tact with the Hindus of the plain country. 

m. 

!nie Bhils occupy JSheelxodra^ anotiier of the untraversed districts of 
Central lodia-r-a portion of the Marathk State of Indore, and a section 
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of Bajfutana and Kfaandesh. From where the Narbudda rnns its straight 
coarse through a oet-work of hills ‘thrown out by the 'Vindhya and 
tSatpnra ranges to the point where, bursting through these enclosing 
mountains, it spreads itself out into a wide stream in the plains of Bombay, 
is the home of the Bbil. The unruly habits of the Bhiis gave con¬ 
siderable trouble to the British Government srnd all attempts at their 
pacification proved unsuccessfal until the organisation of a military corps, 
which all the unruly Bhiis were invited to enter. This corps has proved 
a success and has done mucl^ to reclaim these people from their wild 
habits. The Bbil soldier is an excellent policeman ; he is an adept at 
evorys ortof wood-craft, an excellent shot, and possesses marvellous powers 
of endurance. Withal, he is most astonishingly truthful—his oath taken 
op the head of bis dog is never known to bs false ; he is gay and light¬ 
hearted but a sad drunkard. The Bhil is generally so simple-hearted 
that, on being apprehended as an olfonder, ho will not only confess all 
his transgressions, past and present, but will betray all Lis accomplices. 

Other wild races of Western India are the Kolis of the Bombay 
Presidency, who resemble the Bhiis in appearance and habits, the Grassias 
of Guzerat aod Malwa, the Kaitis of Kaihiwar and the Kattouries who 
profess to be descended from Havana, the King of Lanka^nd occupy the 
base of the iSab} adri range. < 

IV. 

u 

The Kondbj are the principal aborigines of the Eastern Ghats, their 
country extending from tbo eastern limit of Gondwana to the Bay of 
Bengal, and from the Mabanadi river, on the north, to Godav&ry on the 
south. The Kondls are a wilder race even than the Gonds an^ Bhiis. 
The Kbndb engages only in husbandry and war, and despises all other 
work. The Kondh idea of Government is purely patriarchal, the father 
of a family being its absolute ruler in every case, and it is a proverb with 
them that “ a man’s father is bis God on earth.” The Kondhs used 
formerly to kidnap human victims from the plains with a view to sacri¬ 
fice thpm before their Earth-god, and a thriving Kondh village usually 
kept a small stock in reserve, Ho meet sudden demands for atone¬ 
ment.’ 

.On the rounded grassy slopes of the Ni'^iri hills live the Todaf 
in wattle-built huts shaped somewhat like elongated bee-hives with wooden 
ends, and inconvenient doors through which they have to pass and re-pass 
on all fours. Among other tribes of the Madras Presidency may be men¬ 
tioned the fierce Satiras, the long-haired, 'wild-looking Puliars, and the 
nomatjlk! Mundavers. 
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V. 

Eight away in the soath-vrest corner of Bengal, terminating the 
platean of Central India on tiie east, lies Ohota-Nagpnr. The country 
is one long nndnlating sweep of h Us thronghont, covered more or l«ss 
with thick tree-jungle. As regards the wild tribes, who live in this 
country, their name is Ipgion. A n amber of aboriginal tribes with their 
many distinctions of onstorn and tradition and speaking over thirty differ¬ 
ent langnages have settled in the ragged fastnesses of this province. 

The oldest and the mdst characteris^c race of the land are the 
several tribes of the Kols, among whom are the Mundas, the Bhnmij 
Kols and the Larka or fighting Kols. All the Kols are passiooately fond 
of dancing. 

The big central table-land of < hota Nagpore is occupied by the 
Mundas, their chief strength lying in the very heart of Chota Nagpur 
proper and the wilder hill tracts of the Tributary states. 

The headman of every village community is called the Munda by 

preference, and the same person is known among the Santals as Manjbi, 

and among the Bhnmij Kols a.s Sirdar. The Mundas worship Sing- 

Bonga (Sun), and (/bandor (Moon), his vrife. To account for the Moon’s 

changing sbape^ quaint legend has been invented. Once, long ago, she 

was faithless to hei; hu-ihand, the Sun, and swift was her punishment. Sing 

Bonga cut her in two in the beat of his anger. But OhaniOr was beautiful 
^ ^ 
and Sing Bonga's repentance quick. So he allowed her at times to shine 

forth in her full beauty and splen«lour, though the fact\hat she was once 

cut in half could never he wholly obliterated and js still made patent to all 

at times. 

Manbhum is the laud of the Bhumij Kol—hajf-aboriginal, half-Hindu, 
sometidies the coolie,* some,timee the cultivator, but always restive and 
uncertain, as wild and unkempt as the jangles he has made his home. 
The Bhumij Kols iiave furnished a largo quota to the total number of 
coolies that annually emigrate frdm the district to the tea-gardens. They 
are settled in the centre and south of the Manbham District, near the 
rivers, Snbarnarekha and Kosai, and the range of hills that cut through 
their country has been productive of an extraordinary change among 
J;hem. Those on the w<i^t of the range claim relationship with the Mnndas; 
those on the east, speak Bengali, and have adopted Uindn manners and 
customs. 

Thq most well-known of the Kol tribes are the Hos, who are also 
known as the Larka, or fightihg Kols—a fine race, tall and well-knit, 
* stronger and more active than thdr neighbours and with an undaunted 
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conritge and endurance found in no oilier race of Oboia Nagpur. Xbe 
open, central plateau of the district of Singbhom which they occupy 
is known as the Kolban. 

Besides the three branches of the Kol family, there is a host of other 
aborginial tribes, occupying the plateau of ^hota Nagpur from end to end ; 
the Oraons in the horth>west corner ; the OherijLS with tbeir great tradi* 
tions of an empire on the banks of the Ganges ; the Farheyas and Brijias, 
wild hilUmen of Palainan ; the Eherrias of Hancbi and Manbhnm ; the 
Birhors of Hazaribagh and a crowd of other races; each separate and 
distinct, speaking its own language and living its liie apart. 

The St^ntals occupy all the western jungles of Bmgal, pmticularly 
those of Palapow, Hazaribagh, Manbhnm, und yet more, especially those at 
the foot of the Rajmahal bills, where the tract inhabited by them is known 
as the Santal Pcjrganuas. The district li^-s between Eebar and Bengal, 
and has the shape of an angle doubled by the Ganges as it passes down 
from the first province into the second. 

V, 

We have so far described some of the more important internal wild 
tribes of India. It remains now t'l notice the half-savage frontier tribes, 
who are for the most part not aborigines of tbe soil, though they 1 ave, 
from their long residence at the places into which they i^ruded, become 
semi-lndiauised, On the north-western, frontier tbe chief of these 
tribes aro: the Beloochees, Tathans, Wa/.aris, Bnnnoochees, Afridis, 
Momuiids, Swats ate., some of whom have only recently been brought 
under the yoke of tbe British Govermneul. 

In thesub-Himalayun regions andjLho Terai on the northern frontier, 
bugiiiniug from the west we meet with the Bbotou.o, Kbusiahs, Boksas and 
Tharoos. * The Limboos, ^ Murrais, Kirantis and Lepebas are found in 
Nepal and Sikhim, and Moch and Koch tribes m the Terai, the Duars and 
northern Bengal.* 

Vrom the east of Bhutan to the fjirthoat eatreinity of Assam ike 
Himalayas are occupied by a great variety of wild tribes, with all of whom 
the British Government has not yet come into contact; and all that has 
been secured to the present time is a very superficial dominion over those 
of them that live at the base of the outer hills, who.jeceive stipends from 
the Government in various shapes for such submission or forbearance as' 
they have agreed to. • 

The chief of these peoples are the Aka$t Daphlas^ Miris^ Abors 
and Muhnm who occupy the upper valley of the Brahmaputra," while, 
to U»et», tbe southern valley ip ocenpied by the KhampUh 
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Sin^hos, and Aagas who divide Assam from Barma. To the west 
of toe Nagas are the Kkasis and the Garos, and also the Cacharese.^ 
Mikirs and KukUf the latter rnrining south, by the Hylakandi valley, to 
the frontier of Chittagong. All these tribes are yet exceedingly wild, 
and it will take many years of direct interference with them to improve 
their condition. On the s^'iith*of the Brahmapntra, the policy of perman* 
ent occupation and direct management has already heei^ inangnrated in 
the Naga, Garo, Khasi aOd Jaintia, and Chittagong Bill-tracts, as annexa¬ 
tion there does not involve any indefinite extension of responsibility ; but 
the ditHcnlty on the northern side is that the same course cannot be there 
followed without tsencbing anduly on the independent states of libet 
and Bhutan. * 


The Maharashtra Brahmans. 

The Maharashtra Brahmans form one of the ten broad sections into 
which the Brahmans of the Bombay Presidency may be classified. These 
ten classes were named after the names of the localities from which they 
originally came to settle in the country Five of these branches came from 
the north and are called the Pancha Gaudas ; while the other five who wore 
originally dwellers of tl o peninsula south of the Vindhyas are called the 
Panch JDravidas. The Brahmans belonging to these different branches 
taken together number a little less than eleven lakhs and form about four 
percent of the total population of the Presodency. Mr, Enthoven says in 
bis report on tlffe census of iHOl, that throughout the Presidency, the Brah¬ 
mans are the leading class everywhere, excepting only in the province of 
I'-ind w'here the predominating element js Mahomedan who are about 75 
per cent of the entire population. * 

The ten sections referred to above are again sub-divided into as many 
as 200 groups, none of which allow any intermarriage to takd place. Two 
of the groups belonging' to the class of the Maharashtra Brahmans, viz.^ the 
Ohitpavans and the Deshasthas, are by far the most nnmerons and stand out 
pre-emlfient above all the rest. Sir George Campbell says that no Hindus 
have slmwn greater administrative talent or acuteness than these Mkharash- 
tra Brahmans (^) ; and Mr. ^^hert'ing holds that for quickness of intellect, 
for energy, practical power and learning, they are nnsnrpased 

From the fact that the Peshwa belonged to their sect, the Ohitpavans 
are historically the most important class ; they were the mainstay of the 
Maratha Power when that power was at its highest. Though under the 
English regime, they have lost much of the immense power vmich they had 
winded for a century (1717-1817), still their superior intellect, their eager¬ 
ness for education and the high positions they hold in Government service 
enable them to maintain their supremacy in all Marathi-speaking districts ; 
■and the admiration andvespeot for their talents is not confined to Western 
India only. On the other hand, they are said to be too much devoted 
to tbeir own personal interests and their stinginess, hardness and craflaness 

(») Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol.XXXV. p. 70. 

(a) Hindu Tribees and Castes, p. 77. 
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are proTerbial. The Chitpavans have zealously taken to the study of Eng¬ 
lish. In the whole of the Poona district which forms the head-quarters 
of the Chitpavans, few families are without one or two young men who 
know English. The bulk of tbe in some streets in Poona city 
understand English, and even those w ho are settled in villages as hus¬ 
bandmen take care to secure an^English education for their sons. 

The Maharashtra Brahmans generally belong to two religions sects. 
The larger portion are J^juarts or Adwaiiat^a^iiu i, e. the followers of 
the doctrine of the nniiy of tbe soul and the universe, enunciated by the 
great Sankaracharya. Bis lineal descendant, ike briiu£.t Sankaracharya 
of the Sringeri Math in north-west Mysore, is venerated as their pontiff. 
And all serious questions amcjg the Swarts are referred to him for ^etlIe- 
ment Others among them are Bhagavats, holding that the aonl and the 
universe are distinct. The Maharashtra Brahmans worship all the gods 
and goddesses of the Hindus, Gauapati and Joge»liwari being their prin¬ 
cipal deities. Before going out to invite friends and relatives on the 
occasion of any festival, a Brahman householder always takes care to 
formally invite, first of al', the hou'-ehold gods lo take part in tbe cere¬ 
monies. 

The Brahmans are genera ly vegofariuns : but Ihe ( hitpavans, though 
strict vegetarians in ordinary life, keep to the old Brahman practice of 
eating flesh at tbe religious offerings <‘a led yajmin. The dinner is 
served in three courses,—the fir*.! of > oile 1 rice and pulse and a spoonful 
or two of butter: tbe second, ol wheat-biead and sugar and butter with 
salads and curries ; and the tbird, of boiled rice with curds and salads, 
among which chillyfrickes form one ot the most favourite kerns, especially 
among the Deshastba Brahmans. The system ot Pardoh h not so very 
stringent anioivg them, and in rff h Brabmun families, the salads are served 
lo the guests by one of the 'family, generally the host's wife «'r his 
daughter-in-law, while the chief dishes are serv ed by a Brahman cook. 
Spirituous liquors are forbidden, but their use, especially the use of 
European spirits, has of late jear*. become commoner among the more 
educated 

The Maharashtra Brahmans wear tnrbsns which usually grovs i larger 
and more costly according to the rank and position of the wearer. Those 
who have recti\td English education, ,B. yl.’s as they are dhlled in 
common parlance, wear coats and shirts in European cut, and some, wear 
loose trousers dfc home. 'J'be ladies dress in the backed bodice and the 
fulkMaratha robe,—24 to ,'12 feet long and to 4 feet broad. It is passed 
round the waist so as to divide it into two parts of unequal length,the longer 
part being left to fall .as a skirt and the shorler part being drawn over 
the shoulders and bosom. In arranging ihe lower half of tbe robe, the corner 
of tbe skirt is passed back betwt en the feet and tucked into the waist 
behind, leaving in front two gracefully drooping folds of cloth which 
hide the limbs below the knee. 

The names of both boys and girls are selected from those of the^ 
gods and goddesses. After mariiage, a girBs name is changed, and a 
fresh name in conformity with the name of h* r husband is given to her ; 
for example, a girl bearing the name of Lakshmi before her marriage 
has to change it for that of Uma^ l*arva i or Gauri &o., if her husband 
happens to possess one of the names of Mahadeva. 



Topics for Discussion. 

[Being short parafraphs on subjects of national or social interest^ 
presented to readers as maters for discossion.l 

A CflAROJIi AND A CoUNTEB-CHARG*. 

t 

It bus often beeu urged by fr iends ed ucatio n in th is c ou ntry tha t 
the 30 P 0 g naen in^our oolleges and scfaooi s ha ve no love for t he institnti ons 
to which th ey ^bet^g, tb^ do l^ok ugon their co llege or th eir 
University as their Alma Mabr, tha t the y show no ioclinat ion to pr eser ve 
the esp rit de corps of tleir institutions, and that by the facility and fre¬ 
quency witb which they transfer their allegiance from one college to an¬ 
other, they show that they look upon these colleges as so many marlSet- 
women offering their stock of learning for sale, instead of as so many 
‘ fostering moth“rs’ offering nourishmeut to th^'ir children. That the above 
is in the main a true version of the case no one will deny. Bot 1 think 
the full significance of these facts is not always grasped by those who lay 
the blame wholly on the student community, and who think that the remedy 
lies in capturing the imagination of the students hr glowing pictnres of 
University life in England and other European countries, and impressing 
upon them the importance of a colleger de corps,. For when they 
listen* to stories of these ‘fostering mothers’ and their foster children, 
their imagination is captured indeed, but immediately they turn round 
with a sigh thinking that those sweet relations mast be the creations of 
some happy accident there, and ^hat these stdries can have no praoti<nil 
bearini^ on college life as it obtains among them. The secret of the 
attach^pent of an Enj^lish student to his Alma * Mater is seldom pointed 
out, and the question—‘Wlfy should I love my college ?* —’remains practi¬ 
cally unsolved for the Indian college-student. 

He can understand very well why he should come to his jcollege, for he 
knows lhat it opens to him a respectable career in life, the respectability of 
a career being measured by the two terms, wealth and social position His 
home as well as his coll-^ge environments encourage and foster this sordid 
view of college-education, and naturally he learns to scoff at the “ seiiti- 
* inent^* of any one wlmVauts him to regard his college as any better than a 
‘ shop of learning.* For, if the college is to be loved and adored, it most stand 
in my eyes as the embodiment of an ideal that 1 lo\e and adore. If I am to 
look upon my fellow-student as really my brother and not as a mere fellow- 
customer in a common shop, we must be fired by some oommon ideals 
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the college represents to ns, nnd not merely by a desire to promote 
our mdividnal interest by meane of the edneatios or tbe no-ednoation we get 
ibere. Do onr colleges and schools represent any snch ideal P The Uni- 
versity no donbt aspires to bold before ns, a definite ideal, vis, the * Ad¬ 
vancement of Learning,* which it has adopted for its motto. And if our 
colleges did represent this ideal of alvancement qf learning, the charge of 
ideal-lessness conld not of conree be laid at their doors. 

Bnt any one who will seek ampng the the conditions of college life in 
India for signs of this love of learning for its own sake will seek in vain. 
There may be a few solitary individuals here and there who may be really 
filled with a'^zeal for the cause of science and learning for their own sake, 
bnt they are what they are, noj; surely because of the help they have 
derived from the environ nents created by the University but because 
they bad stamina enough to resist the deadening influence of their 
surroundings, both within and outside of the limits of their colleges. And 
so with the large body of si adents and even teachers, love of le irning for 
its own sake remains a highly abstract sentiment which may safely be 
indnlged in only in an oratorical discourse, but which no practical, 
sober man would ever think of in connection with any practical concern in 
life, edncational or non-educational. With them, its place is taken by love 
of learning, or of a show of learamg, for the sake of pacing examinations, 
which again is valued for the"sake of the emoluments it is expected 
bring in the shap^ of a lucrative profession to or, service of some kind or 
other ; for the intellectual ideal itself is not such as to attract any very con¬ 
siderable numbers to its •ranks. It is not everybody that can be; expect¬ 
ed to take such a deep interest in speculations about tbe nature and 
constitution of remote heavenly bodies, or about the monads of Leibnitz, 
as to be able to make them the one absorbihg eare of his life. For, the 
ideal that one imbibes in his youth must inspire him all through life. And 
if the intellectual ideal cannot be the ideal for the majority, what other 
ideal is to take its place and keep them from being engrossed in the pursuit 
of selfish, material interests. 


What they Do in Free Civilised Countries. 

If we turn to England, Japan and other free countries we shall see 
that the ideal which the edncational institutions in those oountries hold 
^ore Utmtr alumni is one of citizenship, of patriotism, of nationality. 
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CJolleges and ichools in those oonntries are nothing less than to many train* 
ing gronnds for their citizens. An English school boy is taught from the 
beginning to respect and adore bis national heroes, be is taught a thousand 
things about the history and geography of his country, he learns the 
supreme value of corporate life and discipline in bis Unions and Clubs 
and Atheltic Sports, his faculty of emulation is roused by the names en¬ 
graved on marble, of such of the old students of the school as have won 
renown by doing some memorable service to their country : in short, the 
conditions of schoAl and colfege life are suah us are best calculated to 
foster the spirit of patriotism in boys and joung men. In Japan, even 
the children attending elementary schools are subjected to a conrse of ins¬ 
truction and discipline which teaches them to prefer their country to 
themselves. The Imperial Order of 1900 says :— , 

“ At first, the children are to be taught conceptions that can be easily 
practised, such as love of parents, attachment to brothers and sisters, 
friendship, sober conduct, veracity, self-control, valour and similar virtues, 
while other but still smple themes^ such as the duties of the citizen to the 
State and to Society are to be only gradually added. In this way 
the sentiments of the children are to be raised to a higher level, tbeir 
thinking sharpened and an enterprising courageous public spirit, respect 
for public virtues'o.oA appreciation of pairiotism and loyalty awakened.” 
The ^emes for elementary and for higher schools are the same, only in 
their treatment, little difierences arc made, the method in the latter 
being more advanced than in the former. Such is the educatiou and 
such are*tho ideals imparted to Japanese students by their schools. And 
when the hour of trial comes, it is no wonder that the Japanese citizen will 
sacrifice his all, even his life, for the sake of his dountry, * 

Here, then, we have found an ideal that may very well he appreciated 
by ail classes of intellects, the highest as well as the lowest—^tbis ideal of 
citizenship, of patriotism. It wQuld be out of place and, 1 think, super¬ 
fluous here to enter into an eulogy of the virtue of patriotism. For no 
one w'ould deny that the felicity as also the worth of a nation’s life always 
depends upon the amount of sacrifice which its members are ready and 
willing to undergo for the sake of the common weal. And unless our 
*studeuis and young me^ learn to cultivate this virtue, no amount of hook- 
lore 01 of over-refined manners will he able to save us from falling 
back in the scale of civilised nations. 
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** What sort of a National Education isthat V* 

% 

Mrs* Bcsattt*s Charged 

Mrs. Annie Beeant says—“ 1 saiiv the other day in looking over 
smne books in a school, that they were English school-books, and as 1 was 
turning over the pages, 1 found that t^ ongh the books would have been 
suitable for boys in an English school, they were remarkably inadequate 
for boys of an Indian one. For the information on geography, produc¬ 
tions, natural objects &c., which was given> about India, was absolute¬ 
ly out of all proportion in comparison with the information given about 
European nations. Now if you take a primary book in an English school 
yon will find that it deals mainly with England ; its history, geography, 
products, industries, trades, and so on. Bat here in India, the boys are 
taught much about England, and very little are they tangbt about their 
own country. The book gives a Hindu boy details of English towns— 
now, what is the use of that knowledge to him ? And he is left without any 
knowledge of the detailed history and geography and products and indns- 
tries of his own country, where the whole of bis life is to be spent and to 
which his thoughts should ever be turned. 1 have seen a boy give quickly 
the name of the capital of Switzerland and hunt confusedly in the south 
of India for Kashmir. WAat sort of a national education is that f ’ 

•' c 

It is no wonder then, that boys w)lio cannot possibly be e pected to take a 
direct interest in studies like tHese, as^ they would take to themes dealing 
with matters Indimi, begin to wade though their text-bj(yks, propping 
themselves np as best as they can with the artificial helps of exami¬ 
nations and rewards. 

** if we are to assimilate the fruits of Western Education, we 
must first team to respect ourselves, and to understand 
and to respect our own civilisation/’ 

The whole course of the college education of onr young mmi is 
marked by the conspicuous absence of almost any Indian themes or 
Indian authors in the curriculum. What chance knowledge they are 
able to pick up in their casual reading (which, agair, in most oases is con¬ 
fined \o articles in newspapers, periodicals, or even so far as that) is all 
that they know abont India, past or present. The greatness of her an¬ 
cient civilisation, her genius and poetry and philosophy, the wisdom of her 
sochtl ordmances, her achievements in the region of the secular arts and 
ede^ora are thin^ that appeal to them very vaguely, indeed. F<»r, while 
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they but )%ea,r of the greatness of a Valmiki or a Kalidas, of a Vyas or a 
ISuikara, of a Bhaskaracharya or a Chark, of a Mann or a Jimntayahan ; 
they are made to Jeel the greatness of Shakespeare and Milton, of Plato 
and Kant, of Newton and Saraday, of Coke and Blackstone, by a more 
or less direct acquaintance. It is far from my intentjpn here to depre¬ 
cate the worth of these*Bnropean masters, or to attempt anything like a 
comparison letween Bastern and Western Neatness. 1 offer my homage 
and reverence to all these masters, bat what I want to emphasise in this,— 
that if we are to assimilate the fruits of Western eAncaiion^ we must 
first learn to respect ourselves^ to understand and to respect our own 
civilisation. • 

If we are continnally haunted by the idea that all the light that 
ought to guide us is to come from the West, that we have done nothiffg 
during all these ages, and that they have done everything the depression of 
spirits thus brought about will make us not only lose the heritage of our. 
past, but will also incapacitate us from using what we receive from the 
West.. 


Particles of sand wrapped up in a piece of cloth/* 

In c oun tries like Bngland and Japan, the schools and colleges fo^er 
the growth of the patriotic spirit; but it is.not the colleges or schools 
alone tlmt foster this s pir it. There the young men imbibe the ideal from 
^cial atmosphere which they breathe. Their parents, their friends 
and relations, the institutions of their country;, the press, the platform 
and the J’arliament, public opinion in all its shapes, remind the young 
man that if glory and greatness are to achieved, they must be achieved 
tbrough*patriotic service. Bat unfortunately our homeland social sur¬ 
roundings are not as yet such as to encourage and foster the growth of 
the trne patriotic spirit. The ideal that we imbibe from our social 'at¬ 
mosphere is a purely domestic idhal. For all practical purposes, we look 
more or less exclnsively to the interests of our particular families. There 
is, we must admit, nowadays a demonstration of patriotic sentiment 
among onr educated classes. But it would be difficult to assert that this 
^entimenl of patriotism ^hich is undoubtedly present among us bas trans¬ 
formed itself into an active sense so as to be able to convert itself into an 
actwe force^ shaping anew the course of onr daily existence. For, the 
test of true patriotism always lies in the amount of sacrifice which an 
individual is able to make for the sake, of his conntry’s good. .And as yet, 
*W6 tnhst admit that in spite of the numerous demonstrations in the press 
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and od the platform, the uuinber of uiea that are ready to andcrgo any 
ooneiderable sacrifice for their country is very small indeed. L nd the reason 
is not far to seek. The sentiment of patriotism which we iadnlge in at 
present, is directly related to an accident, viz.^ that we are living under 
an eilernal Gove^-nment. If the British Government were to be withdrawn 
to-morrow, the whole of the political fabric, upon which our present scheme 
of national life is based would fall to pieces, like a house of cards. We may 
picture us to ourselves as so many particles of sand wrapped up in a piece 
of cloth. Tear the cloth a7id the particles fall astoider. For it is not 
the cloth (which is but an external wrapper), but the internal cohesion 
of the pafticlet themselves that would render them into a compact solid. 
The picture is undoubtedly a little overdrawn ; but our point is that our 
strength must primarily come not from without, but from within, and 
while common laws and institutions and government provided and in¬ 
troduced by an external agency may do and Lave done a great deal to¬ 
wards the growth of an ideal of United India, they are not enough. The 
forces of internal cohesion will have to be aroused and tbe inleroal tics 
of brotherhood that eternally bind an Indian to an Indian should have to 
be drawn closer and closer by such moral forces as wo can command. 


, Self-Education of Patriotic Lines. 

< 

[^Continuedfrom the previous paragraph.'\ i 

This love fo\ our country and countrymen has then to b,o increased, 
if not generated. And this involves education. That our present-day edu¬ 
cational institutions dc not supply this we have already seen ; nor is it 
within the range of practical cousideralioub to hope that they will ever 
supply it. For, there are no signs to show that the need of such education 
is felt or appreciated in influential circles. In the meantime, the bprrenness 
of an ideal-less education, with all its attendant vices of cram and hypocrisy 
and dishonesty,'are killing out all the generous potentialities of the youth of 
ouev country. 1 think, therefore, that under the circumstances, it is incum¬ 
bent on young men to carry on a parallel system of self-education along 
with their college or school education), with a view to animate student- 
life with the ideal of patriotic service and < f patriotic sacritice-. And it 
is also clear that when this ideal is once established in the hearts of young 
men, it will re-act on college or uni\ ersity education in a wholesome 
.way. 

.The question, then, is—How to increase ourMove for our country and 
coun^meo. Now, the way to love men is through knowing them intimatly 
If we do oot know what are the conditions of life of my Puojabi or AiadniBi 
cr Oriya brother, how can I beezpe<'ted to sympathise with him or to exert 
myself for the redress of his grievances ? The word ^ India* nowadays 
rouses in onr minds only a vague sentiment and in order that it may be con- „ 



verted into a concrete emotion available for practical pnrpoees, we most 
study to acquire an intimate knowledge of the {^ople, the princes, the nobles, 
their manners and customs, the industries, the religions, the geography, 
and a thousand other details, of the different provinces of India. And we 
must study them not in the spirit of a carping critic, but with the feelings 
of a sympathetic and loving kinsman. 

Though there is at present a paucity of text-books dealing with these 
subjects, we must remember that the path of*the pioneer has never been a 
smooth one, though the difficulty in this case is not so great as we may at 
first be inclined to idiagiue. S'or a beginning^ve need only turn to the im¬ 
mense storehouibe of facts gathered by the Governmet and stored in Reports, 
Statistical Tables, monographs, gazettes, gazetteers and other publications, 
and we shall find that oiu labours will be amply repaid, and that, instead of 
the dry and uninteresting heap of facts which we expected, we have mad^ 
onr way to a highly fascinating region of study and research. 

And readers of the hidiana portion of the Hawn Society’s Magazine, 
whioh contains articles intofided to spread a knowledge of modern India, 
her provinces, peoples, province^, nobles and great men —will be able to 
support us when we say that onr idoxs of self-education on patriotic lines 
are no mere theories but that they could be readily reduced to practice by 
all who are sufficiently interested in such work of self-oducation. 

Reverence for Ideals that inspired our Ancestors, 

[Continued from the previous paragraph^ 

And along with the study of modern India we need to study and 
reverence*bur past history. A number of master-hands have tried the 
subject a»d left valuable contributions. In our study of the past, we must 
always have a look out for the ideals that inspired bur ancestors during the 
long course of ages. Inlhis cennebtion, the study oftheliveb of our leaders, 
and of our saints, of Sankara, Tukarani, Ghaitanya, Nanakf Kabir, Sivaji, 
Pratap Sinha, etc., is extremely valuable. For, India is a country where 
more than in other countries, popular movements have always centred round 
some dominant personality, be he a hero or a saint. The examples cited above 
have mostly been taken from the Mussalman period of our history, for it is 

there very often that historians have lost sight of the people and have 
lyisied themselves more o^less' exclusively » ith the splendours and intrig¬ 
ues of court-life and with the wars of petty potentates. Snch a study of 
the past, intelligently carried out will give ns an insight into our real 
history and enable us to understand onr personality, as a people that has sur¬ 
vived the shock of ages and has yet a still glorious future to achieve, 



** The larger world of Indian Civilisation now opening 

itself before our eyes* 

The Indian civilisation of past ages is no more a terra incognitat and 
that we owe mainly to the indefatigable explorers whom the Asiatic Society 
and all its different branches sent forth to follow in the footsteps of Sir 
William Jones, Colebrcoke, and James Prinsep. Now that we have laid 
opened before ns that wonderful world which the religions and artistic geni¬ 
us of India has filled with its glorious monuments, our new task is to in¬ 
vestigate how this genius in both its aspects, religious and artistic, made its 
triumphant entry into the larger area of Eastern Asia. If the Arabic travel¬ 
lers of the 11th and I2th centuries in China admired the people of China, as 
having of all mankind, the giwatest ‘ skill and taste in arts” (these are Ibn 
Batnia’s words) ; if the Arabic traveller of the lUth century counted the 
Chinese among those of God's creatures to whom He had granted in the 
highest degree skill of hand in drawing, so that —as he declares,—as re¬ 
gards painting, no nations, whether Christian or otherwise, could come up to 
^e Chinese, and that their talent for the art was something quite extra- 
oidinary, it was a spark from the genius of Indian \rt which kindled thit 
illustrious light. 

And so also when one admires the wonderful skill displayed in Japan¬ 
ese painting and wood-work, it is India that has inspired Japan with the 
ideals of Art. It was that constant influence of Indian Art until the begin- 
ing of the 11 th century which stimulated the skill of the great Chinese 
painters, and of their pupils, the Japanese. * If we endeavour,” says 
Anderson in his classical work on Chinese and Japanese painting, “to 
compare the pictorial art of China with that of Europe, we must carry 
ourselves back to the days when the former was in its greatness. It may 
be asserted th^t nothing produced by the painting of Europe between the 
7th and 13th centuries of the-Christian era approaches within any measur¬ 
able distance, the works of the great Chinese masters, who gave lustre to 
the Thang, Sun^ and Yuen dynasties. Down to the end of the Southern 
Empire in 1279 a. d., the Chinese were at the head of the world in the art 
of painting, as in many -things besides, and their nearest rivals were their 
own pupils, the Japanese. 

From China, turn we our eyes to the South, and we shall find in the 
monumental works of Java, a true Indian Arf, developed, absolutely 
Indian in all its desi, ns, and reaching in some cases to such a height of 
development that in sculpture, one might venture to say there is nothing 
ino'all the Indian monuments to be compared with their grace and 
splendours. All this artistic grandeur of the Javanese monuments 
originated purely and simply in the influence of Hindu Art. How it came 
that Hindu Art produced on a foreign soil such masterpieces as those we 
admire in Java is not yet clear ; but the fact is patent. We see in Java 
the Indian poems and storhs, then the Mahabharata and the Ramayana ; 
.the story of Buddha, the story of Sree-Krishna put before our eyes in won¬ 
derful and life-like sculpture, with which nothing found in Indian monu¬ 
ments ean be compared. That was indeed a grand era of Indian inflnenoe. 
We have, therefore, to follow the traces of that all-oonqnering genins of the 
Hindu Civilisation. We have to explore the larger world of Indian civilisa¬ 
tion now opening itself to closer Indian research, it is only in connection 
Mith this comparative investigation that India gets its real and historical 
in the civilisation of mankind. 
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Lessons frorti the life of the late Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore. 

[^Exiract from the writings of a Hjth-rfear (Mj»A. class) student 

% 

in the General Traimng C/iWS.'l 

Another gr^at man-«has passed away from onr midst, Maharshi 
Debendra Nath Tagore And it is meet fhat we should try not only to 
understand and appreciate his life but also profit by his example as best 
as we may. The subject is a vast one, for his life traverses the*entire field of 
the history of Bengal during the whole of the 19th century in its social, 
religious, and economical aspects. From the time of his birth in F817 
up till now is covered a perod of almost 90 years which practically ex¬ 
tends over the whole of the preceding century. And if we are to 
understand how the present has been shaped by the past, we can do 
nothing better than follow the progress of the social, religious, literary 
and economical movements of the century in connection with the life- 
history of this immortal worthy. 

With these preliminary remarks, 1 proceed to touch upon some 
points in the career of the late Maha^hi, that are specially interesting 
and^instructive. He was the eldest son of ‘ Prince’ Owaraka Nath Tagore 
who died in England in 1836, leaving behind him liabilities amounting to 
about ICO lakhs. 

All his properties had bgen secured by a trust-deed which pre- 
ventSd the legal authorities from touching them. Thus, though as eldest 
son •of the ‘ Fringe,’ Debendra Nath was morally bound t <3 repay the 
debts, the creditors had no legal hold on him. Under*such circumstance, 
it would have been natural for most of us to evade the^e obligations. But 
Debendra Nath permitted ^be creditors to take charge of the*entire 
establishment, resolving that the debts should be paid to the uttermost 
farthing, though as a consequence he was reduced from i>rincely luxury 
to a state of comparative poverty. Honesty has even its commercial 
value, and .Vlagnaiiimty and sense of Honour, on one side, seldom fails to 
evoke confidence ana corresponding magnanimity on the other si(ie. In a 
few years, the creditors, seeing that such magnanimity deserved thdr ut¬ 
most confidence, restored the whole property to Debendra Nath in 
order to enable him to discharge his debts as best he could; and in time 
the whole debt was discharged. At another time, he learnt that his 



father had before his death premised away one lakh of rupees to a 
charitable institution. And in spite of tlic pecuniary embarassments 
mentioned above, he paid away the whole sum without the slightest 
hesitation. That shows at once the sterling character of the man whose 
life we are going to discourse upon to-day. » 

[ I am constantly insisting upon the importance of supplem^ting 
our private life by a larger public life, because, otherwise, our Society 
would soon be disorganised and broken up into individual fragments. 
But I would dra^ your attention to one aspect of^ Debendranath's 
private life. A man who has Ifeft sons like Dwijendra Nath, Satyendra 
Nath and Rabindra Nath, has left a heritage, indeed, for his nation 
and his counfry. Thus, India would have been the poorer by his remain¬ 
ing a bachelor all his life. Such marriage as his is immensely productive 
in file true sense of the word, as opposed to the productiveness of our 
ordinary marriages that but breed a race of hereditary papers.] 

Now, with regard to the particular incident we have noted above, 
what particularly are the ideals which we find illustrated by it and which 
we should seek to cultivate ? It is, you will answer, magnaninity, a sense 
of honoor and obligation, and a disregard for all other concerns where 
they come in conflict with these. And in order that we may the better 
appreciate the lessons thus taught, let us take note of those ideals 
which at the present day inspiro us in our individual ds well as in our 
collective life. We have at present some four or five, more or less -dis- 
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tinct ideals;— 

(1) The ideal of material possession, each of us tr5'ing individually 
to amass as much wealth as we can. 

(2) The ideal of improved social position based upon accumulated 
wealth. " 

These are the two main ideals that are dominating our private lives. 
And as regards the ideals that dominate our public lives we have ; 

(f) The ideal of wielding power in matters affecting the Govern¬ 
ment of the country. 

(2) The ideal of material gieatness for the whole community. 

Our lives are being moulded by these ideals at present. But 
what do we find in Debendra Nath's life ? He cherished no ideal of 
riches, for himself, or for his family ; no ideal of sdcial rank based on 
wealth, no ideal of power or of material greatness for his community. 
He put his foot down on all such ideals And living, as we do, in a 
social atmosphere corrupted by these false views of life,-the example of 
Dcfb^ra Nath reducing himself to poverty for the sake of truth and 



honolur is surely encouraging and inspiring. 

There is another ideal that can be noted in the Maharshi’s life. 

It is the ideal of saintliness. To many of us, at the present day, the wwd 

conveys only a negative idea, the idea of escape from the battle of 

life by retiring from the world and its affairs. But /eal saintliness has 

always a distinctly pbsitive side. It very frequently happens that a 

man renounces the worlU simply because he is unable to realise his 

worldly ambitions; or, beqpiuse he is crossed by the grffefs and troubles of 

domestic life. To be sure, he cannot b^egarded as a true sannyasi or 

saint. The true sannyasi is above all worldly aims and ambitions. 

Though living in the midst of plenty he will say I shall not have 

these things, though I may have them in plenty.” Now, Debendra 

Nath lived the life of a saint in this sense. He lived his life in'the 

world, but not of it He was surrounded by riches and plenty, but be 

had the true ring of the saint, inasmuch as he did not let himself be 

enslaved by his wealth. We have referred to the inciilent of his clear- 
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ing his father’s debts; there you have the germ of a true saint. If 
he were worldly-minded, he wonld hive accepted the advice of his 
friends and kinsmen and refused to discharge the debts. But his saint* 
liness raised him above all world considerations. And even when 
later in life he lived in the enjoyment»of his estates, he still continued 
to live the life of a saint. Althougli* he had everything around him 
which he could call his own, still "iie chose to live nqt subject to them 
but above them, —as ,a true master and not as a servant. This aspect 
of the *\laharsbi's life ought to be a living ideal for each of us at the 
present day, for we are daily being subjected to influences of a degrading 
natur^ which we imbibe from our social surrouhdings. Acquire* as much 
power and wealth as j^ou *can, but look upon all fower and worldly 
goods nd^ as ministering to your own enjoyment, but*as so many means 
to ends that are not personal or self-regarding, but are other-regarding. If 
we understand his life in this sense, then have we, in a measure, secured 
the key by which to appropriate his greatness. And thi.s aspect of his 
life cannot be too much emphasised, for our whole moral life is being 
undermined by the i leal of material greatness, of social position and 
fame; and with thes^alse ideals vitiating the atmosphere of our liyes and 
unconsciously poisoning the very life-springs of our moral and spiri¬ 
tual nature, it becomes absolutely necessary to cultivate the true spint 
of saintliness. The essentially spiritual aspect of his life, however,—that 
aspect which concerns itself with his spiritual experiences and cominu- 



tiions i/nth the Deity is not here dwelt on, for it has been our obj<^ here 
to impress ourselves with the lessons to be derived from his saintliness 
in special reference to our own conduct in this world. 

With regard to this question of ideals it is interesting and instruc¬ 
tive to note that the internal history of Bengal during the 19 th cen¬ 
tury falls into two distinct halves. During the first half of the century, 
the ideals that inspired the community Lnd its leaders were not so 
materialistic as atrpresent. They had an ideal of social and religious 
greatness which was wholly distinct from the ideals which, as we have' 
mentioned above, inspire us now. But still there is at least one ideal 
that is common to both these periods—the ideal of a separate existence 
for ourselves as a people. This ideal holds as much now as it did 
wit^ previous generations. In this connection, we may relate one singu¬ 
lar fact in the life of Maharshi Debendra Nath. One morning, in 1846 , 
one Rajendra Nath Sarkar, an employee on the estate of the Maharashi, 
came to him with tears in his eyes knd related how his wife had been 
taken to the he use of a missionary by her brother and converted to 
Christianity by Dr. Dufl. This was the first case of the conversion of 
a female in Bengal, and Debendra Nath thought it intolerable that the 
missionaries should even invade our very homes. He soon with the 
help of friends like Akshay K/miar Dutt set on foot an agitation 
against the spread of such pro&elytism They were joined by the whole 
forces of Hindu Society, orthodox and unorthodox, and a free school was 
started for Hindu boys in order to protect them from missionary influ¬ 
ences. Now, that which.makes the movement a remarkable one is the 
fact that the men who originally started the movement, lil^jB the 
Idaharshi himself, and we.e decidedly un-orthodox, were themselves en¬ 
gaged in breakings down the barriers of Hindu social ordinances such 
as ca«te, image-worship, and so forth. The missionaries had themght that 
once* the barriers of caste were removed, the Hindus would gradually 
aud silently drift into their camp, but in this they were sadly disappoint¬ 
ed. This is an example of social tenacity that characterises us even now, 
as of yore. Even now we see that though we are getting anglicised 
in many other res(>ects, we are not prepared to renounce the idea 
that we are a separate people as is evident from t^e scant success wiHi 
whifi^ the pr(^elytising efforts of Christian missionaries are now re¬ 
warded. Thus, orthodox and un-orthodox, Hindu and un-Hindu, are 
•agreed that they must preserve their continued existence as a seperate 
oommunity. Here, then, is some sort of a guarantee that we are not 
to be extinct as a separate people very soon. 



Independence of Thought in its Bearing on 

National Life. 

[Extract from the writings of a Fifth^year {M. A. class) stitdmt in 

the Moral Training Class^ 

Mr. Samuel Smith M. P. in his remarks on the proceedings of the 
recent Social Conference held at Bombay says—^‘ThS subjects touched 
upon by these gentlemen arq of much more vital importance to the well¬ 
being of the people than political improvement; bef; it is fair to re¬ 
member that politibal and s<5cial improvement go together both spring, 
from that independence of thought which stimulates health in the body 
politic.” Now the question that will engage our thoughts jii the pre¬ 
sent discourse is this, -what is the exact nature of this independence 
of thought which, according to Mr. Smith, is as important to the vrejl- 
being of the body politic as circulation of blood is to the bod)' physical. 
Now, there are two ways of understanding a subject. First, we may 
blindly follow the chain of reasoning presented before us by others, 
keeping in view only such aspects of the question as are thus presented 
and so shutting out for the time being, all other sides of the question, 
however important they may be in themselves. This is the way', 
I think, in which most of us at the i)resent moment care to under¬ 
stand the many grave problems that conlront us in all departments 

of life, national, social, or even individual. But this is cdrtainly not the 
# * 
best way of grasping a problem.* The method, though suitable and 

necessary during the first stages of our intellectual development is not at 
all adequate for purposes of arriving at true and just conclusions with re¬ 
gard to |iny large questions of iinpbrtance. In short, this method of ser¬ 
vilely treading over a beaten path is not at alU calculated to promote 
what wS mean by independence h)/ thought. But there is^inother mode of 
understanding a subject. According to this method, while fully appre¬ 
ciating all the arguments urged on one side of a question, we do not Jose 
sight of the other view-points froih which the subject may be approached, 
aud after a cumparative review ot all the different sides and aspects, we 
arrive at a definite conclusion. It is this comparative view of a subject, 
this habit of actively watching for ourselves different sides of a question, 
jnstead of passively foll|pwing the line of arguments that are brought for¬ 
ward by others, that generates and promotes independence of thought. 
And it is the want of such independence of thought that is responsible for 
what is called the spirit of kuaug or unreality that is said to characterise 
most of oui movements in collective as well as individual life. For or ew 
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are usu^ly carried away by eveiy random gust of fashion or opinion, 
turning from one to another course of conduct, without caring 
much to enquire fully into the reasons for adopting any particular 
course We are satisfied mostly with half-views, and that active 
stirring of the intellect which seeks to take note of and co-ord¬ 
inate the diverse 'and varied elements that pnter into the composi¬ 
tion of all complex problems rrelating to birman affairs, is a thing almost 
unknown to us, ; 

But, on the other hand, we are not to suppose that independence 
of thought is the same as obstinacy. For the man of independence 
is always on the look out for fresh facts and fresh light, and bis views 
are always o;:en to revision and correction. It is on experience and 
r^son that all his views are based and when a new experience or a 
better understanding dawns upon him he is always ready to welcome it. 

There is another way in which we may wrongly interpret the mean¬ 
ing of the expression, independence of thought It is often supposed 
by some of us that breaking with established forms and usages is always 
a sign of independent thought. And holding dinner parties and propo¬ 
sing toasts, resorting to Euiopean hotels and adopting European modes 
of dress and living are regarded in some quarters as infallible signs of 
independence of thought and^ strength of eonvi(rtion. But before ad¬ 
miring them fbr the virtues ^ to which they thus lay pretence, I should 
like to ask them one question,—Are they, in breaking with old and estab¬ 
lished forms, really following a mature conviction based on wide ex¬ 
perience and many-sided reasoning, or are they merely following a 
fashion set to them by others ? If their conduct in this matter is guided 
by well-formed convicttons, then, of course, I have not much to blame, 
but' c'” the ntlier hand much to admire, in their cciiduct. But if in this 
we are mere blind followers of fashion, we as a nation shall alhvays be 
blown about by every passing current of opinion or fashion and shall 
have always to remain victim to the strongest forces that influence 
us from without. We should never forget that independence of thought 
is one thing, and the blind pursuit of manners, however up to date 
it may be, quite a different thing. 

But it is not everybody that has the capacity or experience of for-, 
tniog habits of independent thinking, i. e. of looking at questions from 
all-points of view before arriving at a conclusion. For inferior men the 
ooty way of improvement lies in the imitation of good models. And 
for. one who cannot even, imitate the good, points in others, there is no 
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hbpe of improvement. But imitation, if it is to be a source of im¬ 
provement and not of degeneration must be imitation of good models. 
And for this nothing is so important as the choice good company. The 
greater portion of mankind are in mostmatters^ and especially in matters 
concerning religion, in the imitative stage. And therefore an undue im' 
portance attached to the dictates of the individual reason cannot but be 
pemTctous in its effects. I^or the amount of reasoning power which 
so many of us possess individually is not at all adequate for purposes of 
arriving at any definite conchisiors in sucljj matters, if we choose to 
look at all possible sides of questions. And hence it is important in 
matters like these that we should attach ourselves to a select brother¬ 
hood whom we can imitate with advantage and profit. 

The want of independent thinking in our Society is best illustrated 
by the wa\^ in which we choose our profession in life. If there bad been 
any independence of thought in the community, then our choice would 
have been guided more by a consideration of the needs of the country 
in the present situation than by examples drawn from a state of things 
that is rapidly passing away. What is wanted now is greater production 
of wealth and consequently, more merchants and engineers and not more 
pleaders and clerks. But where our surrounding conditions demand 
that we should turn* more of our thought to industrial and technical 
pursuit^, we are still blindly treading the •beaten track of ’an exclusively 
literary education and of the ?o-calIetl liberal professions. It is often a 
matter of boast to many of us that we Hindus of modern Bengal are 
more enh'ghtened than our Muhammadan brothers, on the simple 
ground tjiat we have readily availfed ourselves of the openings made 
by the Government through the gates of Weston education. 5ut here 

again it^s more of ouf imitaiiveness that i® in evidence, than our enlight¬ 
enment. And even in imitating we have imbibed more of the vices than 
of the virtues of Western civilisation, so that imitation instead of being 
a regenerative force has only served to bring us down to lower ftnd 
lower depths. 

The Town I live in: 

\^Extract from the writings of a proposed Recognised Reader under the 
• rules of 1^. Dawn Society^ Magazine Section.] 

I. 

Ghingleput is a small town some thirty miles south of Madras. It 
vias once^the seat of a Hindu Raja ; it has a fort whose remains could 

be seen. Ghingleput was captured by Ciiye in 1751 . How it derived 
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it name is a mystery. There is, however, a tradition that there was a' 
Hindu King named Chaogaiwaraya and the town took its name irom 
him. 

It is situated some two miles east of the river Balar which is 
flooded in winter and dries up in summer. The town is surrounded on 
every side by hills. They are not howeve^, a continuous chain such as 
would allow no intervening passage between two hills ; nor are they 
girded by forests which would shut out habitation near them. On the 
contrary, at the foot of e^h hill, lies a village huihble in itself on ac¬ 
count of its humble inhabitants,—the peace-loving villagers. There is a 
small lake, or tank, to put it in the official surveyor's language) vrhich 
covers an area of five square miles and supplies to the inhabitants of 
t|jc different villages lying at the foot of the hills water both for drink 
and irrigation. Besides this, there are five or six smaller lakes of which 
two are speciall)' reserved for drinking purposes, and the rest for several 
other purposes. 

These tanks' dry up in the summer season and people siifler much, 
(as in days of famine), for want of water. Then every household pro¬ 
vides itself with one Imllock cart to fetch water from the lake. 

In some parts of the >ear, the climate is salubrious. The cold 
breeze from the lake and the fragrant odour from .the hills refreshes 
people who take a walk near.the foot of one of these hills. 

All the fields skirting the lake produce rich crops. If, during the 
harvest season, a traveller would go along the Trunk Road" leading to 
Madras and turn his .eyes towards the hills at sunset, up®n what a 
magnificent sight he w’oiild feast hfs eyes \ '1 he wavy cori^ sighing 
in sorrow’ for the passenger who, while observing Creation's charms, yet 
offer not his tribute of praise to the Deity ;ibe tfees ascending*in gay, 
threatric pride> from hill to bill and playing hide and seek with towers 
soaring high ; the pluma'ged birds pouring forth their profitless ditties, 
for no one takes the trouble to hear f the fishes with golden fins frisk¬ 
ing above the water—all these would captivate ihe observer’s inagina¬ 
tion and strike into his heart awe and reverence. I say it is a town 
for a man of imagination. For one of a pensive turn of mind, the 
town has also its charms ; for solitude can also/Ielight a man. ^ 

11 . 

In its fields rice-crops are cropped; ragi is sown; chillies are 
plucked. On extensive plots, betel is also cultivated and the leaves find 
a market in neighbouring towns. Through this town, the South Indian 



Railway runs, and from here there is a branch line leading to Conjee- 
veram, one of our sacred places, where there is a sacred shrine. Some 
six or seven years ago, the municipal system was introduced. This 
system was quite alien to the.people who had been living under a Union, 
Sometime ago, a Chairman of the town became verj- unpopular, he 
had already earned unpopularity in connection with plague aftairs. 
The people shut up all thiir shops, nunlbering a hundred. The higher 
authorities telegraphed to local authorities to urge the people to 
open their shops, but they would not do so unless their complaints 
were properly heard and their grievances redressed. It was then an- 
nounced that the District Collector would come down on rf certain day 
and hear complaints. I'o the Railway Station, the whole of the town, 
merchants, students, and the educated, all repaired, and the peofi^le’s 
sufferings were to some extent alleviated. 

III. 

The wdiole town population may be'divided into three classes, the 
English-educated class, the middle or mercantile class, and the unedu¬ 
cated class. 

(a) The educated are for the most part lawyers or clerks. There 
is not a household without one or other of them. 

The edncated here cannot boa^ of platform speakers though 
they»are constantly addressing courts. The standard of religion is low 
among all classes of our town population, as is •generally the case 
among civilised people living in a town, in the modern sense of the term. 

{b) The second Or the trading classes are almost all known as Chet^ 
ties, *These do not export goods to foreign countries, but theiy trade is 
wholly internal, and confined to our Presidency. Mqst of the traffic is 
carried on by the South Indian Railway and goes to I^adras. The Ma- 
homedans, though they break the peace of the town at times, usually 
however live peaceably by tailoring. Almost every Mabomedan has 
got a Singer's Sewing Machine, the price of which he pays in monthly 
instalments. 

The educated classes earn a small income by which they maintain 
themselves. Their l^^erage daily income comes to about one or two 
rupees. In spite of this small income some live in a grand style, by 
borrowing. The trading classes contain the richest members of the 
community and tlie richest merchant is worth a few thousand rupqps. 
Altogether this town is a poor town ; and in the months of June and 
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December when taxes are collected, the Inhabitants who are, as we 
have seen, mostly poor men, are put to much trouble. 

(c) in the thin! class of people in the town we find vagabonds, 
street criers and the Jutha fellows or those who ply Jutkas for hire. The 
uneducated class ares a little troublesome; but the other classes are 
peaceful, and are devoted to their own occupjitions 

i.(/) Besides the three classes aforesaid, there is a fourth or a lower 
still,—a class of vagrants and boors who am known ^by the name of 
Villm, Most members of a l7//y family live in forests and on leaves 
roots, and rats. Among those who come to the town there are some 
who wear a decent dress, wear caste-marks, work as labourers and are 
permitted to mingle with the crowd. 

"(c) But there are others among these Villies who are not permitted 
to mingle with the crowd. The males among them are content with 
wearing a piece of cloth round the loins ; and the females with a short 
piece— 5 "ard or two, to cover' their breasts and loins. A female with 
a child in her womb, a body at breast, and a child of five or six years 
of age in ragged clothes lying by the road side is a pitiable sight, 
indeed. Both men and women carry bows and arrows and faultlessly 
shoot at hares and birds. These lower classes among Villies are mostly 
idle fellows, who will not work, though the w'ork be offered to them. 
They are given to begging and are a burden to the gentlemen of the 
town, living on the leavings from their dishes after their meals. They 
even feed on bats and altogether lead a miserably life. 

IV. 

The Christians form ten per cent, of the population and live a fur¬ 
long or two from the centre of the town. Roman Catholics and Pro¬ 
testants live sidd by side. These two dects of Christians have got 
Churches of their‘own and they have got separate boarding schools. 
Here‘the Panchama (i. e. the lower caste) converted Christian boys are 

fed on rice taught and are made to work. They are taught up to 
the {primary standard, clothed well and are required to water plaintain 
and mangoe trees. 

The native Chritians go outside of tho town and preach the 
Gospel to the illiterate villagers living in bhe villages at the 
foot of the hills. As these would not come to hear their 
preaching, fhey are attracted to it by means of magic-lantern exhibi- 
tiop of pictures. The poor illiterate people are also tempted by the 
olfer a handsome pay to converts who would do a little labour. Some 
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succumb to the temptation, but when they are baptised, their e3*es, as is 
is said, are “opened’^ and they are made to work like slaves. Then they 
long to return to their old homes where their wives and children were 
left tmcared for and destitute. They could not, however, be admitted 
to their homes, and so in a stnte of “slavery’ ^nd with no religions 
principles in their heaia;s, many a poor victim drags on a w^earisome life. 
I have known full well a ranchani a (a* lower caste convert) suffering 
like thi«. There is many m instance like this here. 

[The Hindhs of the place are net a united body as they were 
some six or seven years ago when we were living under a ' Union,' 
and not under the present municipal system ; and they will not com¬ 
bine to help such poor fellows as I have described. They are eager only 
to fill their own pockets and do not much care for their neighbours.^^ 

Again, in a place under the influence of the Christian Missionaries, 
western ideas in their crude form are introduced among the people. 
Soda-bottles which w^ere unknown to them are introduced ; and by and 
b)' wine-bottles are also brought in, and we find that place converted 
into one of liquor shops and butcher shops. The moral standard falls 
verv low. Such is also the case with mv town. Now, where we had 
only one toddy-shop, we have four or five todd3'-shops and two other 
shops selling Port and Sherry ■wines.. What a marked increase in tlie 
number of liquor-shops and what a falhm religion ! At present almost 
everybody from ver}'^ early years begins to smoke a^ cigar, simply to 
gratify his fancy, and his fancy becomes a habit and he goes in for 
more cigars. And thWe is an impression abroad that a man who ha> 
a sbojj to sell cigars or cheeroot's of Indian weed can get on very well. 

V. 

(at Chingleput thctcapital of the Chingleput District; and so-we* 
have a District and Sessions Court here, and also the ether courts—the 
Munsiff s Court, the Tehsildar’s Court, (or the Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector's Court); fhe Sub-Collector’s Court (or the Sub- 
l)eput3’ Collector’s Court) &c. There is a Municipal Hospital here, 
which is poorly equipped. The surgeon is very kind and the ofilcials 
are very popular. 

(d) There are High Schools, one under the management of a 
Hindu, and the other under a Mission The two are working as rivals, 
and there is always a tug of war, but outer harmony is preserved. 
Then, outside the limits of the town, there are a number of Panchama 
Christian primary schools w'hich are under the supervision of the Chris- 
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tian Missionary here ; and the Government have rewarded him with 
a medal for his zeal in educational work. 

(c) Then there is another school,—a Reformatory School, which 
is a Government Institution. It is the only school of its kind in the 
whole of this Presidency. In this school, juvenile offenders under 
twenty years of age are kept in confinement, for their training 
and reformation. These receive instruction ftp ft) the primary stand¬ 
ard. They are taught also smithcraft, carp^try and weaving ; and also 
work in aluminium. They receive instnictmn in the fine arts ; they 
are taught music, Indian as w’lpll as European. They Hve pretty much 
like scholars living in a hoarding-house attached to a college. They 
move freely and have holidays on Sundays ; they also play football and 
matches with the two High Schools, I have mentioned. 

VI. 

y 

(( 

Some nine miles south of the town, there is a sacred place called 
Tirukallundranu It is a sacred place, having two temples dedicated 
to Siva. One ot them stands on the summit of a hill and the other 
at the foot; to both of wdiich pilgrims repair every day to wor hip. 
At the foot of the hill there is a tank. Once in a 5'ear, for two or three 
days, the water of becomes too hot, and becomes muddy, and at the end 
of the third day a conch half a foot in diameter is seen to float on the 
surface. It is then taken in a sacred vessel to the icinple and is preserved. 
Even to this day some six or seven which have been preserved may be 
seen, and I have seen some of them. They are like ordinary shell conches 
with very small branches like’the antlers of a deer.* People bathe in 
the tank and go round the hill as prathasthana. Many kinds of Jpi«*di- 
(jinal herbs grow on the hill and the air blowing from the hill is believed 
to cure people of diseases. 

(ja) The whole town, is filled every year with devotees and pilgrims, 
who peaceably spend their time in w’orshipping Siva and then depart. 
The place is also full of a class of beggers called Pandaraihs w'ho 
worry the pilgi ims that** go to worship at the tem^es They besmear 
-their faces with wsbes and disfigure their '-bodies. They are able-bodied 

P ersons wbo can as well go and vvork. instead of going a-begging. 

‘h<i,bave been living in this fashion from generation to generation. It 
is a fact that on the hill, two eagles come every day at midday and take 
their food from the hands I’audanim. The /’(trnrforttw offers food 
or prasai in a silver bowl and the two birds take it and go away. It 
is believed that the two birds really represent two Rishis who have 
chosen to incarnate themselves in* the above particular forms. Those 
who believe in this tnidiiion and such also as are moved only by curiosity 
go and see the birds actually fed in the alove fashion by a Pandarum^ 
who IB specially appointed by the Temple Committee who supervise the 
affiiirs oi both temples. The last are called Dharmakartas i. e. elders 
who manage the business of the temples. The Committee is composed 
sometimes of three members. Some time ago some quarrel arose m re- 
l^d to this Committee ; but the matter is now settled. 
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[ Extract^rom the "writings of a Fifth-year ( M. A. class ) 
student in the Moral and Religious Training Class. ] 

^t'S’srl c?T^ 

I ^^sRcsf '5n:^f«(it*Tsit^'« h’ffhsi 3S^- 

I f5#§ ^ ^£1^15 ^'*tl <2W^ i 

C^ ^ Wt’t ■^firal CT (7T^ TO c^ ^prtw #irocw, 

^ ^ I ^f5T ^*5^51 ; f¥8 

'srWS ' a>tt^ 'srt^W l Sir Philip Sidney Zutphen TOlC^C3i 

* 

C^ f^t?l ^TO 'Stir® ’Itsi^ai 

’ifcii 5i11 c^\ 'srfsp?, } <£1T^ 'srfsw 

TO I 

TO I ^SC^ GWT (£11^ ^srtc^, 

ty\\ TO ^t®rl I ^1^ "srttK 's i 'srWc'f^ sprtw^ 

^$1^ ^ (y[^ ^sT?R '9 ^4*3^511^51 «rt^«i ^0*i*i ^srtsrtpf^f 

(?r$l 3W, f5?(Tt®l i 

»i?R '9 ^ ^ I c^ •*r^‘r 

'Sf*tf%f^ ^ ’T\'^ 3t^*l 

%fif$ 1^ ^ I 'stWwu ’i*rtc^ ’Tt*(t?i*t c®tt:^ to ’*rt^, c^ 

'■iTOPHi ^C?Ff •n^ 1 *Tf^ f§PFt*T 

<£Jf 3| CStlfJi I ^r|t?[ to TOS ^ 

* ‘‘tf^SW ’^K*"RI C"tW* t^CT I <£1^^ C^l^ ^ '*^W4 (?f^ 

a f^, ^OTtC’fS ^TO 'STfC^Hi ^ TO^i I ^*11 

<rtto,'s 'f55. <11^, ^®rt«K i '^iwi'^fit^Rti^ ^®rt5Rrt ^ 
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(Tfto nk I 5^9 c^fI^ M ^ f^»JT»r- 

msm ^\ c^ #rt ^"5 wti^^ 5(1, tfl ^ 

9f9 5(1 I 9^19*1 ^<5119 (TTMi, f^CJTfW*! 

C9 nti ^ I ^19 f^99^fdtl9 f%9i^ ^^9t%, 

^t9l ^ <41^ 9p(C^ "It^l 9fe91 C9^ C,^'»tt« 91 '?9<9^, C^W8 

9l ?«t9*ltiT, C^WS 91 ^99 ? JSR I »lft9 <2fC9*r- 

9t:99 5tf^ (?I^ f9®(f^ I «n:-lt9^ 9^w 9*5Tt9, 5i?ff^ ^199 ^ 9tf5(9l 

919 j *$919 ^9^ «(^;2tt^9l 9^19 I «((?(t9Jt9 t%l 99^ f¥|9t^ 5rt^ I 

^W9 9t^ 9^ 99 ^9rtf%¥—'5rH(9J:^tl99 99 ^f995^C5r91 9tC99 

999C99 Wl^, #1^ 9^, 9^®1 'Q 9?P(^ 

'«(a»^9Tt9 1 9t9t9l Materialist 9l ^tW9l ^9 ’«(C9t9Tt9 "STfip^ 

Sentimentalism 91 9t3i 9f^ ^^9l fTO I C?91 9t9, 0999 C999 

^C9t^9 99li:9f5T—f^^t®t9 9t!:99 99999^9^ 91^9^19 9^ 9f^ 9tC9S9 I Tt9«l 
€t9lt'f9 99tC^, ^Jt9 >^999^ C9% I C991C9 ^(9fw ^FtwH ^ 

C^l9f99tC99 ^99n(C99 ftC5, 9t?(9l5 5t^ 9%! 9f9 I f%9l f^99M 99^ 
*9tt9f^^ 9*C'1l9 f^f^i 91J9li5c^ ^f^9l '^PlC'S Fl9 I 19C99 <9^ 9t^9I- 
9f^ 9#9 *99*1 9tf^ C9S19 9^C159 I 

C9 f99 f^, C9t9^.9t9t9C«19 91191 9t^f9 91^^ '9^1 ff9 9^19919 

I 9#9 9t9 f%f9' 9j^C3 5tf^C^ a 99, <1 n 91, 9tWI 99^ri#19F, 

49t t^9ftC99 9tf^9!5 ^ 9K99 ^tC'3 9f^tC^9 I 

C9 f9^ ^t9< ^i:;?tt99 ^19*^ 9f99l '9i:i!j'9It99tC«r 

9t^'?I9C*J[9 ^19^ f99^ #(1 ^1^9tC^ I '99^tf9f^ClC9 'S ^9 9f^^ 
f^-5l9 'SlfCSfl 9199 9Ffe ^^C9—91^^19(7^9 9993 I ^91 9tl3( 

C9 Pr®t9 «nDH *tt99 9^1 9^91, 9l ^C99 ^C9*( 9t99 9^ 9^ ? ^5t3?t9 
991 9l9 C9, 91(C^ 'Sft^9^ fl9C99 '5(f(^tC9 9f9*r® 9^P5 9Tf^ 
f9Cl9 91 9^f^lC99 9C9T ^99tC99 99l ^'«l9fl 9Ff99l 9^ 99 I 

9t^l9 9t9I 9T9^"(tW9 ^99(9 «lf^9 9s%^^9 j '*t9tC99 *3^ 
9fto. nr99^F^9 ^99t!?l9^ *3^1 9^ 99 I ^5^9 9f^< ^f%®9 9l^ 
9113 315C9f9« ^JWI 9'f9C9, »lf3*9i^ '®99tC99^ ^ 99 I *5^9 OTlPSCW 'S 

^t9CW , 9lF^l9Pt9 ^919919 ^9999 C^f^l 9t9 I ^sm- 

9C^ 9t9t9C99 9l^ 99t^, “’Ittri ^9t9 9sf99l ^f99li^99 m 
^9t2(9' (3fl999t3lt9 ^*11991 ^ '99999 f|C99 'f^r5t9t®1' I 
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[ Extract from tJie writings*of a proposid Rccoqni^d Rmdsr under tfte 
Dawn Societys RuleSy Magazine 5«f!w«. ] 

^ I <2fC^ ^ Ftfl 

»r>F '®n:*w ^ i i 

CT?r »rs^ *^r5 sTli 

5f?^« 5lC«fT I 

'*\ A* 

CT 'ij% ^ ^f5l f%^J(t3[ 5I?J I 5|t^ 

f^T5 <2r^f?r <2r»r^rff^ ^sm ♦rt^ 

f5(9tc® ^ <2r«N I fl’ir'nni?! <isr$5i 

liiTs ^Nt?f ftw c^r«c^^9f 

*s 

^ <1115 ^ <1W^J 

(7ft <2rtf|5f, '*lR3f,%$ (TPfTO ^fjRftCW I 

'Sffsnrt (TPtfMl’f?! CWfMt, ^ 'SfCsTfCTO ‘^lt ^ I 

‘ilTs ’Tttftfff^irt Tot^5to Jffl^, 

^?ri ^ sn I ^t^?f ctfcH jf^ii ’ ■‘^(^ w®t?f ^^■?Fhf 

w 

'8T5r f^frt nfirscf i (7ft ^ ^t^t^fl c^rsc^ i (?f%l 

I <7f "^rsty ntfT 5ftt I ^f^-i 'spc^,—'sfsrt^ 3f^ 

^ntcff ^55ti^ <2rtf^ ^ I "tfttoc'fl^: '®®f?ftf‘t=fhT” i tf^tm 

•ilRt'irJ^f ^*1?f '®rt^ ^'Sutc^, ’tf^*tfw (?^ '?s‘^ ^ - 

•fit <2f9fcs[t t^'nr ^ ^^*(1% ^l5c5Cf I c^ 

w ^tsr ’f{c-?t?rrc^?f ^r^i^ift (?rftc« ^iltc^ i (?rf^, (TI (tt^sc^ cIi^ 

«rftf ^-^5 5ltt»f ^ C^fr^RtC^il f5ir^f?(PflS5 ^3 ^ftf^ 

Ctft^ ^ (TFisf ^ ^ t^f^tlRfct^f Tiff i 

-elc^ aft^d (?rWf?f^ (?fto *tttl7f I »1t#5T »f5C?f C*ff^C?f, 

c-tt1%^, 3% ?piWPf c^ ^ 
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W«ltf^ 5 « 5 tt«r^ «Rt 5 tC?f' 5 t^ ^1^^ C«!f^^«lt^C^ 

C^F?tlf C?r^%l wrt^ ^ttfel ’T^fiT^ f^<«tJt^‘»rt, (2H^, 

f 5 r<^f®i ^ffsrtcf i (m !?«sij, c^ ^sm ^ 

^c«nj c[, c?(f®f 5 ft?i ^PHTS's c^, cm, ft <21^ <2rtc«i v2i^ 

jf!^ I ?ft'® c^, "f:® *tt^ 1 atM%nf ^5^ 

«tc^ ^ ^ ^c® <it^i I ^ 

'®lf??f I ®WCW?I i£lT^, Fill 

% Cft^ ^ I (?fto CT 5 t^«l 1£|^? ^i«llf 9 t«t, 

*j^ 'it^®t^ f^’t^F^lft’t*!, c®t?f?i 'srifsnitcf I 

c<i^ ^ ^rt^ (?T c^wk ?Ft^l t^ro^ i£i^? 

CTtJiaj^ c’l^ 5 tm I 

*11*51®! 5T®j®t?i c^ ^5r!®^ '«R^, ®t2?1 

’nifiT cn^\ *n?i I ^ ’Hw ^i^H ^ *i«r c^ 5 ^» 

♦tr^FjsifPi <^m9 ^f® »!mt3F 1 nt»5t®j ®wcw?f ^nn 

«rf?[ <21^ (21^ (sr®!^ *lf®?[tcf -, ®f^tc® ®i^tDf?i 'snst^ ^ 
wf, ®t 5 tii *nf^ 5 j I ^’icu ^ ®t^i of^tfe® cfIi I 


c®tn-wt^m « 5 ®t5T I . 

[Extrof.tfrom tJu writi'igs of a Third-year {IS. A. class) student in 
the Moral and ReVgious Training Class.^ 


C«Ft=l ^C«f?l arts?! (?l, CT #R, 

®1?[1 (?l Ft!! f% sfl y c^fsj ^psi 3H--^f:|tCir?f ^ |«I1 I 

cn ^ i ®w^ ^’151^1!^ ip[Cfltt?rt?i m ^Fta, ®W® ^t®5ri 

5it—(71 f^fsitaj >iil 4sj^ sfl, ^Br®j^ 

%f 

^ I fH 'sicsfii^ s^«R{ ^i?{l ^ ^ ^ 
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%nim I <2f^[^ irtsR ^ ^ tsjvs— 

c^ (?i 3ifw? I «mi ’fl[t*ral *(fk5Cf, 

’'it^ ^ ^t?i ^to'c«i 5di (?f 

'«ft*rtm 3T^ ^11% (?ri^c^ ’tt^-^^>rt^w =?c^ csw-arw i ^f^flll 

^rf?i ^?i-8ftc^ ^ ^^tir *111% 

^it^rs ^li^t'Sti^ I '^'*ff>i^l '^Piiil SfC®! ’Sft'^ ^PPI ^|t% 

i—*1CS! ^ ^ ®rM I 55C^ *l1^ 

«Tt»prt^ ^ nm ^ *ftt% 5rt^, cwi fwf 

’imts ^ «iJ^ '®lf^ ^ C^ I (71^ »rt^ ^ 

w ^ ^ ^WiTi '5it%l ^\^\m cw^ m ^it®Pit?j 

«t^ *(^ cu^ ^siWiTRi ^rrt^nil ^?, "sTt^ ^rt^ 
>i1^,-~^««ttf^ '5iWfij ^ 5111 5iC5t^ W ’rt^Wf— 

«1PP^ flpfei?F ’^it^ ®Tt®7rl '®ll<p|t5^ <^*! I 

511 , ^ 

9iW ’srtt^^rt ^1 w{ ^F^®rN nfe®T nt^^it^i—^srt^ 

^ *t^ ^it^ral ^ c^ I 'sitTRii 

?iit^ ^ f¥« fipit «(te <itf^ 5111 

3ic^ TFf^, ^it^iJii I <A% »rt^5rf^ ^ •(t^c»i^ 

«rt^ »rt1% *tt^ i ^^-t%|f% 5^51, »ft«prl'^[^ 

«Tt»PTt^ w f^»ri ^ *rf^i 

%* 

®rt»Pftl7F ^ ^ ^1^ '«rt5te hW «RTO I 

IL 

t> 

11 

h^lt’tr'«IC^ (TF^C^^p^ 5n CT, ^srtTfttwW ’T^’lt?! ^'S 

*1%! ^*tl ^iTRl <ITf5T 1 ^9tJ W?ra f^f!H 

a\Hhh ^ I ^ 5rrt^'«^5U ^ 5ii, jppsf 

hit’ll ^ I 5f»5Ttt^ 'BitTif^ <jrtf^ 

' c^^<rttl 5HiTt^ %35t?( "f5[9|Tt5tfl‘' #nittW5i i ' *ilfi^l<i^U 

«rc!i^ \ '*t^?l ^Fti^, •m 5tW^ or, ^ 5r#rft 

5rt31 sp^R, '*WOni 5R t%71 ’i<l «ftf%^« *11111^ 
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» 

^ fe»Ri jR^rto 

^ ^ ^fesT, ^ 1 "9c^f^iW5rt. W? 

%»R I <11^ I C?F5R| ^t3Rt^ 

■'t£j^ ^t^Rtl, t£i^ ^ »it9prt^ ^rtwc^rt siU 

cai^ff jRut^ «r*R»rt i *«i^n f^f% ’Tv’Tit^r ^tf¥c« *ttnR, 

^<rr«f *rtf%?i ^ wr 2 fc?r, 

«t^W I [ 

III. 

#^5 f5^T RNRI Tta ^1 w 

^'n”! (M C^ ^C^5ri CT'C^RT'in 

'sfsirs 5T1, ’Pfe 511, 3r5 fsHRtf^ ir*rt ’Pfe ^ 5n, 

Hicufl ^rtf^c'A srl j —\ 

^ '*tPRI I '«f% I tR«i 

8fs iii^% f^-R »2fc^5( I «a'«f5i wft ^ 

ntc^i 5« 1 “^^»t” ?i3rrc$ c^B^tFtft ’^csR 5rt^ i 

V\ ^Pfe! nt%rcf;(, 

^«ft< ‘flTv *ttf%^^ 

I 


»iTf«f^ ^«f5sw '»lfb^ ^ ir«5l ¥W? »RW ^ t , 

I. “‘ 

[ Extract /rom>the writing of a Finf-year { F. A. ciasa ) student 
in the Moral and Religious Training Class . ] 

L 

■ *ttf^ ^ aRpi? *tc>p I ws; 

^ fipWKi #rat (Rt<( ‘iiVj ^firai cwf^tcai ^<3^ ^«(j ^^fsnit 

ifpf iR 1 <?rf^c^ ^ RWifR ?pf, ?;<( ^*t 5if31 c^ ^ 

^ aittlR (R^ TO (2ltf^ ^ ^ ^ I ’5^*tc?r 

>» 

cifftiw ^c^, CT ^ 51^ rWw?! c^ <ij^N (?{5PRg ♦Rrtc<6i arar rM 

»rt»itM ^ f¥ I afTO «wp *it5itw arc^ artai i 

m ^ ^ RRfc^?, ^ aiPTtR, RCTffH ^n c>r^ 
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CT, ^ #r5 ^ 5^, <spff% c^ 

»rajn[ ^t^rai ^ #nfi '»if^ ’tto ’f*rti<3( ?iinr^ 

51t3n 4 if® ^5^ *ttf^ 5Tts(t® 5|pf ^?(j, 

»rr»i^ *iferH 1 

CT *mc<ii ^tc^ w\% ?r?tii itcf to i 

“* !? 

c*f, i t^TO*! >r^ i 

TOirt «ft^tunf ’ftffc^ir cff^ f¥« TOt^ 

‘2rf% ^ 5 I ‘'^t^ 'SW (7T 

«w ^pflir® *ttf35n, I TOtwi 

^rs^rtr-w ’fito 

TO=^, <ii^^{iTO ’it<^ TO?il cff^c^ <^ci5f|i f^,^;«rt^tir 

nft^« «rt^ ^ ^5t^«l ^F%TO I sf’lTO TOt?i 'sif^ c^*li 

^ 'srrf^ I 

C*r<tl ’TW ’WC*^ TOl ^ 'srTO, ^?f«l'« TOfi; TO«i 

TOfr I ^9C'® t^ff^ ^ '®^ ’11^*1'® 

^9T j <ilTO*l tflTs I "srpiTO 

(Tf^ CT «rci>i^ ^ TO*I 

vfl^ f^wtra ?'Q?rl irt51 ^ TO*t^ ^l^5rf3^ <*f»rN" i 

^ 1^ TO ; fsf^ ’TfBTO^ I 

fs*!, 'Slot's C5^5TO^ TO=«pnr i (Sfc^pp gp^Rj 

ft^ 'QC«l?f ^Nl, '-Ir 'S*! ^ft3 Bf9tC-5?I ^<J CTO ♦f'rt<^ '?rtt%CT 

TO»rrli TO*! ^tff TOM I • 

a ^ TO ^lri=T fTO^ i TO(«i, 

^f^i” ^ ‘iiTOrn src^^ ^ffpr^ toV' 

«ii^ ^r?iF<«ri ’m ^TO*i ’W<^'«tto 

TO ^1^5 TOfW ^?R, TOtfw TOf® ^ 5?^i 



f « 3 • . 

c Bxtroa from tJu writings of a Fourth-year { B. A. clam ) student 
the Moral and Religious Training Class. ] 

c>f1^ 5 i\’* ' 

^c® ’tlm CT *1*1^^, ^5^ 

V 4fHfl ^Ffel 

ffwm (.«r(^ (ii^ ^ 

^ '« 'S spff I (?(^ '®5?PnT*l TO I 

5^i5 ’T*i I <^T®r^ ^c®c^ "<si% ^Ft% T?r, '®r^ spi 

^ •rl, ^^tr® 5I1'®^1»< art f* sit*p( 

^1^5^ Trti *I*^tWC5T TOt^ ^5f I '^^t*i5i ^«fC^ <71 ^ i£R3iT, ^CVi C^T 

♦pf 5^, 'si^csni ^t3?l ^cttrt'JTO ^ <2R3T I ^c%f«fi7Rf f^cM^*i 
^(•ratcfsf (7Tt« I 

^ ’TO *111 'TO ’r>fti(CT5i f^r*t^«l—— 

?r®^* TO ’TO ? •ii^^ (71 

^TOI ^ ^ 5?1 I ‘ 

"f»iTO <2t«t»f% ’iJrr®^r; I f f 

^1 ^c»i '5r^‘«tt^ t¥s^ «i«nTO 

’«rTOf^ ^?i 1 ^iT I ®c?i «f^- 

«f® «icsf, to! 5 ’i^^c® ^ f^«i I f^f^ ^r^csTft ^ 

^^fs? ^ TO TO^» ^?iTO i2fW*i C5li <«rtr^, ^nr' fTO 
«(«rct[it c^f’t TO TOST f®f^ 'sirte c«R srt i 

.,TO W3«f Tow I <2TTO ®^rTO%«iw^, TO 

TO TO! '*TO} TOR srt^rTOl ^ w:Si ^ w?f, TO %?i wwi 

«r^TOF <ilW wt *tWl ^ ^fsRfC'^iT #TO I TOt^ 

5rt CTR CT »w wiTOt <rTO^ »r«Fj ?rf^ 

^Pf?K*l Rt^rtF, R^; RW^^TTO C^ f^» WW sfl ^ 

^TOn®ji 
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PiART I: ESTDIAlsriA. 

A Class of Bengal Artizans 

We are accustomed to regard as great only those who having 
received some English-educalion at our Universities, are able to rise 
high in Government service or in the pi-ofessions. But 1;here is another 
sort of greatness, greatness in poverty ; and the greatness of our 
Artizan population belongs to this category. We ^ will relate in the 
present article the story of one class of our Artizans, the Bkaskars of 
Bengal and show that these havf contributed not only to the wealth of 
India, but have also raised her in the estimation of Western countries. 

I 

(A) 

A Bhaskar is an image-maker, that is to say his caste-occupation 
is the making of clay and stone images, wood-carving, ivory-carving 
and wall-painting. In Moorshedabad in Bengal, the Bkaskars have 
lately taken only to ivory-carving, the industry having been established 
during the declining days of the Nawabs. In order to give the reader 
an idea of the kind ol Vork in which the Bengali Bhaskar of Moor.<»heda- 
bad is engaged, we give below a list of the ivory-articles usually made 
by him. We must say, however, that the list is not exhaustive.. For the 
Moorshedabad carvers turn out various other toys and trinkets^ and of 
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mythological subjects; there is perhaps no end. Only one mythological 
figure the Moorshedabad Bhaskar will not carve or sell, and that is that 
of Sree-Krishna, as they belong to the Vaishnava sect and are His 
followers and they cannot fashion or sell the form of the Deity they 
worship. Again, although the Moorshedabad carvers can carve any 
practicable modebof almost every useful and ornamental object, it must 
not be supposed that there is a regular supp^ly of all these things in the 
market nor should one expect to find mtiny such objects in '’-’Iv use 
anywhere, except, perhaps, the bangles andkombs wjiich arc rn by 
up-country and Deccan women generally. The supply of article '»f 

a most limited and fitful nature, and so we find no regular shops in 

( 

Moorshedabad where the ivory-articles are exhibited and sold ; but the 
workshops are located in a part of the carvers’ dwelling-houses, and the 
articles that are at any time ready for sale are kept there. These ivory- 
carvers, though not indigent and needy, are not prosperous enough to 
employ agents, or to keep any large stock in hand, especially when the 
custom, even in the metropolis, is not so plentiful or steady. 

The ivory articles usually made in Moorshedabad are the follow¬ 
ing 

(i) Alphabet; (2) FJurga as She is worshipped on the occasion of 
the Durga Puja Festival; (3) Kali standing on the body of Siva with 
two attendant Goddesses; (4; Ja^addhatrec standing on the lion and 
elephant with two attendant Goddesses ; (5) Ja^annnth's Car proces¬ 
sion ; (6) Palanquin, single or with bearers and attendants ; (7) Chess¬ 
man ; (8) Work-box -, (g) Elephant, single or raparisoned, or fighting 
with tiger; (10) plain or with rider ; i^w). Bullock-carts; (12) 

Maur-pankhi i. e. peacock State-barge; (13) Camel, single or with 
driver; (14) Cow, single or with calf; (15) Dog; (16) Pig; (17) 
Buffalo; (18) Crocodile; (19) Deer; (20) Plough with Ploughman; 
(21) Locket and Chain (with or without gold or silver mounting); (22) 
Earrings; (23) Figures of Zenana ladies. Priests, Washermen, water- 
carriers^ Peons, Porters, Tailors, Sepoys, P'akirs, Policemen; (24) 
Paper-cutter : (25) Bangles, bracelets, with or without gold and silver 
mountings ; (26) Card-case, knitting needles, crochet-needles ; napkins, 
photo-frames ; caskets, walking-sticks; &c., Chamar or fly-flap; comb. 

The ivory articles of Moorshedabad are more finished-looking and 
more appreciated by the public than similar articles produced elsewhere 
in India except perhaps in Delhi, and are consequently more costly. 

- The following appreciation of the work of our Indian Bhaskars is 
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taken from page 511 of Prof. J. F. Royle’s “ Lecture on the Arts and 
Manufactures of India, 1852.^’ 

“ A variety of specimens of carving in ivory have been sent* from 
different parts of India and are much to be admired, whether for the 
size or the minuteness, for the elaborateness of details, or for the truth 
of representation. A^nong these the ivory-carvers of Berhampore 

S 

(in Bengal) are conspicuous. They have sent a little model of them¬ 
selves at work, and using, as is the custom of India, only a few tools. 
The chessmen carved from the drawings in Layard's Nineveh” 

wp’-'^ excellent representations of what they could only have seen in 
the exoove work, showing that they are capable of doing new things 
when required, while their representations of the elephant and other 
animals are so true to nature, that they may be considered the works 
of real artists and should be mentioned rather under the head of fivje 
arts than of mere manual dexderity,” 

II. 


At present there are not more than 25 Bhaskars, principals and 
apprentices all told, living in the district of Moorshedabad ; and Grish 
Chandra Bhaskar is at the head of them all. Khagra (Berhampore P. O. 
Bengal) and Enaitulla Bag (t’/V/ Jiagunge P. O., District Moorshedabad) 
are the principal seats of these Bhaskdrs, some seven principal Bhas- 
kars, living in each of the above places. Grish Chandra Bhaskar and 
Nemai Chunder Bhaskar arc perhaps the best artiste in Berhampore 
(Bengal) and all orders for big things are gene'-ally given to them for 
execution. Both of them have won medals in exhibitions, and have 
supplietJ ivory articles to such Calcutta firms as Messrs. S. J. Tellery 
& Co.,, and H. C. Ganguly & Co. Formerly, tlie Bengal Bhaskar used 
sometimes to get large orders from Government for supplying specimens 
of their work for the various Exhibitions in England, and other Euro¬ 
pean countries, as also in India, hut this has been discontinued in recent 
years, as collections for exhibitions are now generally made on loan 
from noblemen and Zemindars, like the Nawab of Moorshedabad and 
the Maharaja of Kassimbazar, who, of course, have the very best speci¬ 
mens in their possession. During the palmy days of Kassimbazar, 
*when many Europeans\elonging to the cotton and silk factories of the 
old East India Company lived there, the ivory-carvers carried on a brisk 


* To the International Colonial Exhibition held in London in 1851 . 
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business both in the district and out of it. Similarly when Berhampore 
rose into importance as the chief military station in this Province, the 
art flourished there for a time, but with the decline of the military im¬ 
portance of the town, it began to wane ; and had it not been for the 
railway communication which has made, a trade with Calcutta and 
Bombay possible, the art would have died out long ago. Yet we must 
remember that Moorshedabad is at a distance from Calcutta and from 

I 

the main line of railway, artd that it no^ longer occupies, as we have 
said, the important position it once occupied as the seat of the Govern¬ 
ment of the Province and as a great commercial centre as well as a 
military station. Formerly, many of the chiefs of Orissa and the wealthy 
landlords of Behar and Bengal used to keep these Bhaskars in their 
pay and not unoften would grant them Jaigirs for the support of their 
faraily. But that is now a thing of the past. The Bhaskar counts no 
such patrons now, and looks to European tourists or European residents 
for encouragement, and for endeavours to make his art-wares better 
known in England and other western countries. 

III. 

(A) 

Although like every other Indian artist, the ivory-carver at present 
has certain stock-models which ‘are reproduced time after time with dull 
monotony and, rarely, with slight variations in ornamentation, still we 
must remember that the Moorshedabad Bhaskar is an adept in the art 
of carving any figure or design, even from so unsatisfactory a model as 
a photograph. I'he best ivory-careers of Berhampore can turn out 
any practicable model of almost every useful and ornamental object, 
from a pattern ; and they are frequently employed by the European 
residents of the station to make crucifixes or other imitations of west¬ 
ern things, but the future of our Bhaskars lies in the direction of 
teaching them to carve from life, and not, as at present, from a dead 
model. 

The instruments which the Moorshedabad Bhaskars generally use 
are mostly those used by the ordinary carpenters and wood-carvers, 
only some are smaller and finer than others. They are:—(i) Files of 
various sizes ; (2) Saws; (3) Small chisels; (4) Screw-drivers j (5) Awls 
of various sizes; (6) Pliers; (7) Compasses; (8) a Vice; (9) Mallets 
(wooden); (10) a T. square; and (ii) a Lathe. The instruments used 
are of a very rude description, and although 70 or 80 different things 
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are employed, they answer to one or other of the classes mentioned 
above, the main difference being in size and fineness. When the 
Bhaskars have to carve from a new pattern, and they find that none of 
their existing tools are suitable or fine enough for the work, they will 
at once improvise a suitable new tool in the middle of their work. One 
merit of their work ,is in the absence of joinings generally. The 
Moorshedabad workman hates joinings, he would rather make a Durga 
of half a particular size, for say Ks. i*oo, than one of the full size for 
double or treble that price, as this would require him to join his pieces 
together. ’ ’ 

(B) 

The Moorshedabad Bhaskar manages to live in a decent style, but 
in a hand-to-mouth fashion, and although he may earn between Rs. 600 
and Rs. 800 a year, he has very little saved, if anything, at the end of 
it; for he spends much on social and on festive occasions. The workmen^ 
too, are in the habit of spending money for social and festive purposes ; 
these earn from Rs. 12 to Rs. 25 a month, according to their proficiency 
and skill in the art. The apprentice boys sometimes get only food 
and raiment and sometimes a small daily allowance of annas two to 
four. The permanent workmen generally work about eight hours a day, 
though they do not trouble themselves ^bout keeping regular hours in 
the shops. ’ , 

IV. 

Frpm the Official Report of the Calcutta International Exhibition 
it appears that even so recently as 1883, the art of ivory-carving used 
to be practised in other Districts of Bengal, .such as Hill Tippera, 
Chittigong, Dacca, Patna^ an^ in various parts of the district of Cuttack^ 
but it has since died out in these several parts the country. In 
Balasore there is yet one man living who does some car\ ing work, he 
makes ivory sticks, ivory chains, and the like when ivory is supplied to 
him, and as orders for ivory articles are few and far between, he has, 
in order to earn a living, to manufacture cheap articles from horns and 
bones. 

There are thrSfe shops in Calcutta where some little work in ivory 
is done, they are all located in Harkatta Lane in Bowbazar. The three 
carvers who own these shops are carpenters by caste and carve such 
plain things as buttons, chains, combs, mouth-pieces of Aukkas and 
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walking sticks, from ivory, horns, and elephant bones. They have 
no pretensions to perforation or ornamental work, nor in the making 
of statues and images. They only work to order as a rule, and have 
no assistants in their shops. 

The only other place where ivory-work is now done is the village 
of Panga in the Kurigram sub-division of the District of Rangpur 
in Bengal. These ivory carvers are called by the name Khondikars 
and are Mussulmans by religion' They are of the same rank as the 
ordinary cultivators of the district and intermarry with them. Formerly 
their families enjoyed Jaigixs or rent-free lands granted by the Raja 
of Panga, but these have since been assessed. The industry on which 
they formerly lived in affluence has suffered much for want of encourage¬ 
ment ; and at present there are only four workmen who possess the 
reqaisite skill to make such homely articles as combs, ear-scratchers, 
churis or bangles, dice chessmen, &c. These Khondikars have all 
betaken themselves to agriculture, which is now their chief occupation ; 
work on ivory being undertaken only in leisure moments when they 
get orders from zemindars or officials, or when the local fairs (at Sindu- 
ramati and Masankura) take place. From page 5, Vol. II. of the 
Official Report of the Calcutta International Exhibition, 1883, it appears 
that there were ivory-carvers at that fme in other parts of the district 
of Rungpur, but they have disappf;ared since. 


Cbe Daksbini Rill fort$: Tn memory of $ioaii. 

r 

The Dakshin—the hovne of the Marathas—bristles with hundreds of 
mountains from 2^00 to 5000 feet in height with steep carps crowned 
with forts and bastions, wdth almoit every one of which is indelibly asso¬ 
ciated the name of Sivaji. This mountainous region seems to bid defiance 
to the foot of man and horse. Let the strongest European pedestrian 
in this year, 1905, as a piece of holiday exercise, travel to and ascend, 
say, twelve out of the live and forty hill forts captured by Sivaji, and 
let him furnish himself with the best Dekbini taitu he can lay hands 
on, and, every appliance and comfort of modern tiuies, and it is certain 
that his thews and sinews and poor feet” will come out of the expedi¬ 
tion much the worse for wear. As for his boots and shoes, he may 
throw them to the dogs and he will be glad to cast himself on the 
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first charpoy he can get, hum himself to a long season of repose with 
the tune of—‘ I will never more go again to those places.”* He will, 
however, have learned a lesson of the marvellous toughness and endur¬ 
ance of the Maratha, and more than this, be filled with admiraton at 
what were once heroic virtues -walking, running and climbing. “ The 
best runner,” said Sivaji, ‘ makes the best soldier.” 

The hills and mountains were the home of Sivaji. From these 
retreats Sivaji defied the power of the great Moghul. The hill-tops 
were, with a little cunning, natural castles, and thither Sivaji would re¬ 
treat in safety if hard pressed. At other times, his Maratha troops 
on hardy Deccani ponies cantered quickly from place to place, attacking 
and disappearing with their spoils before they could be caught. 

India in those times and in all previous times could not exist with¬ 
out hill-forts. Every image of solidity and endurance was borrowed 
from the strength of hills and the rock of ages. Some of these forts 
had held in awe the surrounding country for centuries. The Deccan and 
the Karnatic were thickly clothed with them, and on a clear day from a 
high hill, you could see with the naked eye a hundred fortified places. 
The simplest form of an Indian hill-fort was a rock enclosed by a square 
stout wall and a parapet with loop-holes to fire through. 

II 

The Deccan is one of the four administrative Divisions of the 
Bombay Presidency; and each Division has its special natural features : 
Sind, its deserts, which can be turned into luxuriant farms by the 
wealth'bearing waters of the Indus ; Canara, its forests ; Gujarat, its 
English park-like scenery; and tlfe Deccan, its rocks and the castella¬ 
ted hills. Climbing the passess out of steamy Gujarat, we reach the 
arid rocky tableland'"of the Deccan, the home of a sturdy race, the Mara- 
thas; and the mother also of great rivers like the Krishna and the Goda- 
very, venerated by all India, which rise in the Western Ghats and flow 
through many a mile right across the Peninsula to the Bay of Bengal. 
These Ghats run parallel with the sea and are some 12 miles from west 
to east, the Deccan sloping away from the western to the eastern 
coast. 

The Dakhiiii liiH forts were part of these Ghats. One of these hill- 
forts is Toroa, 37 miles from Poona, the capital of the Deccan. 
You can ride and walk to the village at the foot of the hill, in a day 


* “ rU gang nae mair to yon toun-” 
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and ascend it next morning; and to Rajgurh, another faill-fort of 
Sivaji’s, which is three miles from Torna, on the same day. The 
way through these regions is exceedingly rough; and a European, visit¬ 
ing Torna, has had to declare : “ The natives of this country are our 
masters in the art of climbing. We envy them their endurance, but 
still more their machinery of heart and lungs' They do not know 
what it is ‘ to be out of breath/ or ‘ pumped up.’"^ 

The Marathas are a race of hunters and athletes and of moun¬ 
tain-climbers. When Sivaji ^ad finished the fortifications of Raygurh, 
the most important of his hill-forts, he one day called an assembly of 
the people and held out a hag of gold and a bracelet worth Rs. 500 as 
a reward to any man who could accomplish the ascent in any way except 
through the gate he had constructed, and without rope or ladder. A 
low-caste man, a mahar, ascended, planted the flag, then quickly des¬ 
cended and made his obeisance to Sivaji. The man received the re¬ 
wards in the presence of the assembly and was set at liberty. 

The founder of Maratha Power was himself a great mountain-climber 
and a great athlete, his iraining from boyhood having put him on a 
par with the best climbers of the Dekhan. His feat in 1663 when he 
made that great night-raid into Poona from the hill-fort of Singarh or 
the Lion’s Den is well-known. He left the fort after dark, entered the 
gate of Poona as part of a marriage procession, attacked the Mahomedan 
Viceroy's palace, slashed off two of h’s fingers, as the Viceroy descend¬ 
ed from a window, killed his son and most of the attendants. It seem¬ 
ed the work of a moment; and that same night he ascended jSingarh 
amid a blaze of torches visible from every part of the Moghul camp. 

III. 

Thus did Sivaji dwell in a land bristling with mountains, forts and 
castles and he created out of chaos, the seeds of a nation’s life and 
character by dealing heavy blows on the invader of the country. 
These forts and castles still exist, but mostly in a sadly-neglected condi¬ 
tion; and yet their memories are some of our sacredest possessions. 
Sivaji's dwelling was among the rocks, and his strength, the everlasting 
hills. It was at the hands of Sivaji that the Dakshani forts made 
their great name in history. Called into existence in an age when 
men felt secure only on the tops of the highest mountains, in the 
hands of the hardy Mawalis—Sivaji’s troops, these forts probed 
Bijapur on the one hand, and Delhi on the other. Every wild foray 
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seemed to add to their prestige, and when brought to bay,as they 
occasionally were,—^the cry was— 

“ Come one, come all! This rock shall fly 
From its base as soon as 1 .** 

At length in the coufse of time they found themselves masters, 
and Maratha dominion adde l a new chapter to history. 

But these fort^ from which Indian hisljpry derives so much lustre 
are in a sadly-neglected condition. The decay of the ^laratha-power 
is written on these fort-gates. Raygarh stands wide opcjidayand 
night; you can pick the lock of Torna with a pen-knife; and a 
Birmingham padlock, marked patent, dangles idly in the wind on the 
door post of Pratapgarh. Everything is going to ruin: piles of teak 
heaped together, masses of stone confusedly lying about, half-filled 
tanks, moss-grown barracks, make up a picture of desolation. In the hill- 
fort of Rajmachi (Royal Terrace), you see the stone-stairs kicked up about 
in the wildest confusion, loose and movable, their interstices, a mass of 
yielding grit; while in the fort of Torna and Raygarh, the scene of 
Sivaji's coronation an 1 death, the staircases are in parts completely 
broken up, and converted into avalanches of rubbish and loose stones, 
shot down a hill-face at an angle of 3^°; Near the sfimmit of the 
Kaygarh fort, the staircase is nearly perfect, and the topmost tiers as 
entire as the day they were cut. But on account of* the violence of 
tiicj monsoon as it strikes against the mason-craft on the hill-side, 
avalanches of debris and loose stohes are spread out like a fan on the 
plain below where all trace of the staircase ig lost. The hojrse, the 
camel, nay even the etephant were no strangers to the stgirs of Raygarh. 
There are two staircases—an outside and an inside stair^se. We have 
been speaking of the outside staircase. This stair was run up the side 
of Raygarh; in the level places' it was not wanted ; but deflections 
up and down were covered by it as it sidled or zig-zagged up the hill. 
The transverse blocks were laid down, or cut out of the living rock, a 
through-gate cleared away in the rock, where needed, by gunpowder. 
Raygarh has also an^nside staircase, a most workmanlike structure, 
almost as perfect as the day it was constructed, save that stalacfites, 
finger-length, hang from the roof, showing that 200 monsoons have 
forced some moisture into hidden crannies. 
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IV. 

(A) 

The Empire ot India was then ruled from Delhi, and Aurangzeb 
in person was hurling masses of men into the Dekhan to crush the nas¬ 
cent energies of the Marathas of whom Sivaji was the representative. 
The first great wave - had aheady broken, and, the forts of Daulatabad, 
Junnar, Chakan, Poona, and Supa had already fallen a prey to the power 
of the Mogul. Sivaji was then (1662-64) occupying hajgarh a strong hill- 
fort 4000 feet above the sep-level, four miles fronl Torna and about 
35 miles from Poona, itajgarh and Torna are both hills of a 
break-neck character and well-suited for the abode of the youthful 
chief of a turbulent and unsettled country. But circumstances were 
driving him, or he was driving circumstances, to a position where a 
broader platform would be necessary to exploit. He was taking the 
measure of events and his own position among them, and his eye was 
arrested by the advantages which the rock of Raygarh (then called 
Rairi) afforded. It is nearly equidistant from Bombay, Poona and 
Satara and is only twenty miles from the coast. Sivaji had already 
established a chain of sea-forts along the coast which were very close 
to Mahad, a shallow sea-fort used as a base of operations whence 
supplies were easily available, and Raygarh was only a few miles 
from Mahad. ‘ So Sivaji resolved to fortify it and construct upon it 
a palace and buildings suitable foi his Government. 1 1 w’as a" lonely 
rock, a great wedge-shaped block split off from the Western Ghati::, 
inaccesible on three sidjes and wanting only fortifications on the fourth. 
The avenues leading to it were most difficult of access, and the countr^’^ 
round is a theatre of mountains. Its area is about a mile and a half long 
by one mile .broad, tapering away, and it has also wood bn it, 
though it is not dense. 

* (B). 

Sivaji fortified this out-of-the-way, lonely hill and it became, as has 
been well said, the Gibraltar of the East. When Sivaji built Kaygarh, 
he counted the cost, and it took him years to accomplish. Of all the 
.hill-forts in Western India, it is the most interesting. It was built 
and fortified by Sivaji and it became his abode’. In other parts, he was 
merely a way faring man for the night; but here for sixteen years he 
gathered around him wives and children. Brahman statesmen, gods 
and priests, goods and chattels and the spoils of cities. If ever he 
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slept soundly it was in Raygarh. It may assist us in filling in the 
picture to remember that in Raygarh of the 17th. century, there were 
300 stone-houses; accommodation for a garrison of 20,000 men ; offices 
for the administration and disbursement of his revenues, and for 
the custody of the archives of the kingdom, a mint which not only 
coined copper coins but also golden pagodas (10 p^odas = 45 Rs) ; 
a bazaar also consisting bf a street a mile long, the sides of which we 
can still see plinth high, and sign-boards to describe each quarter, 
standing at corners like a huge inverted slate. Raygarh contains one 
building which may be taken to be Sivaji^ building, and which out¬ 
distances in architectural beauty and workmanship anything to be 
seen in the fort of the Dekhan. It is a stone-arch which,*no doubt 
constituted the great gateway or entrance to his palace, court or 
Durbar ;—apparently a copy of the Moslem palace at Bijapur. The 
best view of Ra 3 ^garh is from a place that not many will ever go to 
see, the summit of Torna, the hill-fort which wel have already men¬ 
tioned. It is there that the massive bulk of Raygarh and the steep- 
walls have their everlasting proportions to the eye. 

“ Black it stands as Night 
Fierce as ten furies—terrible as Hell.” 

(C) : 

There are three gates to Raygarh. As we have seen, Sivaji ran a 
a stair up the hill-side^ and the first or lowermost gate reached is 
300 or 40(7 feet from the summit, from which, the ramparts diverge 
on either side. The second or middle is next passed and we stumble 
on the brow of Raygarh. Two polygonal towers stand here, vaulted, 
bomb proof, and with* pointed* windows—they are two-storied, thirty 
feet high and externally much ornamented. On this* limited space 
is the largest tank on the hill, and a goodly number of trees. Tf e 
third or the topmost gate is that which encloses Bala Killa or 
the upper fort where the beleaguered could retire in case of need. 
The entrance is by the gateway and a staircase, on either side of 
which rise high walls, well-built and in perfect condition. Here 
everything was kept %hat was worth keeping: kingly crown, holy 
books, gold, and the ladies of the king's household, each wife having 
her own quarter. Then came a congeries of buildings, the walls of 
which only are standing, residences of chiefs and gentry of all sorts. 
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V. 

Sivaji captured forty-five Dakhin forts and when he died, he 
left 150 fortified places, and among them Mere some built before his 
day and in splendid condition. But Baygarh is the chiefest of all; for it 
occupies a very large space in the history of Sivaji. The wealth of 
Golkanda flowed into it, the spoils of Surat and twenty other cities 
besides. And when by the treaty of Purandhar, Sivaji at the, 
age of 39 had bound himself in person to go to Delhi to make obeisance 
to Aurangzeb, it was from Baygarh that he started riding on an 
elephant, occupying the “same howdah as Jaysmg, his chain armour 
glittering in the sun and 2000 foot and 5000 Maratha horse cara¬ 
coling on the plain of Pachad below. When again he fled from 
Delhi it was towards Baygarh that he turned his steps and arrived 
after a nine months’ absence, a half naked ascetic, his beard shaved, 
and only a JDhoti round his loins and sat like an eagle perched on 
that lowly eminence. On his waj to Telhi, Sivaji bad seen, the 
great forts of Eaulalabad, "the key ol the Dekhan,” Gwalior, 
Asirgarh, and Fatehpur Sikri. He soon saw Delhi crowded with monu¬ 
ments of architectural beauty and even Bijapur with her sculptured 
gjories paled before Delhi; but Raygarh was Baygarh to him, 
surrounded although it w’as by impervious jungle and without a drop 
of water, as the moslem biographer declares; And it was from that 
place that he w’as destined one day to ri.-e again, increase his 
strength and come upon his enemies like tie locust of the desert. 
Here Sivaji's mother died. Here he was crowned ar.d married. 
Here he died and w’as burned to ashes with bis wives. His fiiausoleum 
is on yonder knoll^ its exterior a mass of weeds, trees growing up 
through the Dharma^tila w'bich he had built at Baygarh ; its temple 
fouled and di^ onoured and the sacred bull’ (Nandi) cast down to the 
ground, lying'on its back. 

It was at Baygarh that his heart for once failed him, for his 
wives and children were then locked up in the fort of Singarh (Lion’s 
Den) but at the disposal of the enemy and he reluctantly resolved to 
sign the Treaty of Purandhar by which he gave twenty of his 
strongest forts to the great Mogul. 

‘ Over all those wide domains which once owned Sivaji lord and 
master, acquired by so much blood and treasure and which he handed 
down with care to the Bajas of Kolhapur, the Bhonslas of Satara and 
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their Peshwas in Poona, not one man now contributes one rupee 
to keep or repair the tomb of the founder of the Maratha Empire. 
It was reserved for a sympathetic British Governor in the person of 
Lord Reay to give instructions to have Sivaji’s tomb on Uaygarh 
repaired which was done. But there are still Sivaji's arch and 
the temple on Hay^arh which have to be preserved in memory of 
Sivaji and also as a memorial of a stirring periocf of Indian history. 

VI.’ 

The more important of Sivajj's hill-forts, Raygarh, Singarh, 
Protapgarh, Torna, Rajmachi, should be regarded as sacred places 
redolent with the memory of a great Indian hero. .Those places 
ought to be places of pilgrimage. It was at Rajmachi ( 1648 ) 
that the first blow was struck by Sivaji at the majesty of Empire; 
and when one wanders for days among the ruins, still enormous in 
magnitude and extent, of the Moslem kingdom of Bijapur, one is 
confounded with the audacity which prompted a single inlividual 
to measure his strength with the resources of that mighty kingdom. 
The traveller who proceeds to Poona by rail, as he nears Karjat, 
must have observed a high hill on his left covered with bastions and 
encircled with lines of circumvallation. This is the fort of Rajmachi 
which is more familier to the eye of dwellers in those parts than 
any other fort of the Bombay PKsidency. The’traveller by rail 
will see more of it as he emerges from the tunnel where the great 
Khandala gorge bursts conspicuously on his view, and where the 
carriages seem to creep along the edge of dizzy precipices, the giant 
again meets the eye of the sjiectator. The best place from which 
our would-be pilgrim can attack this fort i^ Khandala. can “ do*' 
it ifi one day, but it \^il be a long day from n^orn to dewy eve. 
The place is well w'orth seeing ; besides the healthful exercise the 
trip affords, the path to it is simply charming. There is a considerable 
amount of cultivated ground at the ‘foot of the hill, which is 
walled round, the enclosure constituting the Petah i. e. the land 
whence the inmates living in the fort-castle derived their supplies, 
f. e forage for horses and cattle, and food for man, and fuel. The 
walls are very extensive, being about three miles in length. Then 
passing through the walls we reach the base on which the* first or 
the lower fort called Manarajan stands. Up higher on the same hill 
which used to be ascended by a stone staircase (which is now in 
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ruins, the stairs being kicked about in the wildest confusion) is the 
upper fort (Balakilla) called SrivardJmn^ the upper commanding a view 
of the lower. We have now reached a summit of 2730 ft.; the lower 
fort being only 200 ft. lower. On the summit are rock-cut cisterns 
• and plenty of the purest water. Kajan?achi looks down upon 
the Konkan plains below and Sivaji’s troopers ip their coats of mail 
could look down and see all that was going on -in the plains below. 
The pass of Bor-Ghat was then as now absolutely the only pass 
through which commerce of the Bombay Harbour passed to the 
Deccan, and the fort of I’ajarmachi commanding a view of a great 
extent of the surrounding western country of the Konkan reaching 
up to the island and city of Bombay, kept an outlook on friend or 
foe alike. It was the great bull’s-eye lantern held in his face that 
flashed upon every maji who came from these lower Konkan regions. 
Rajaniachi, the “Royal terrace” then is alike by reason of its histori¬ 
cal associations with the honoured name of a great national Indian 
hero, and by reason of its scenery which is sometimes one of marvell¬ 
ous beauty, is a most worthy object of visit by people who would 
not willingly let die the name of Sivaji. It may well be converted 
into a place of pilgrimage for the rising generation of English-educated 
Indians holding Sivaji-celebrations from year to year in different 
parts of the Peninsula. , • 

.VII. 

(A) • 

We come now to another place of pilgrimage for our would-be 
devotee. But Torna is not. for all and Sivaji took this place whcSti he 
was a lad of 19, when his bones were supple and his climbing 
powers were at the best. Some one has written that “ Torna is per¬ 
fectly safe to those whose nerves are not affected by a precipice above 
and a gorge below.4” His Highness, the Panth of Bor, in whose terri¬ 
tory Torna is, came to the foot of the hill, looked up, shook his head 
and departed. The risks are stumbles, false footing, slips ; stepping 
on loose stones or grass waving above non entity, lurches outwards, 
grasping tufts or twigs that come away in the hand, and a tendency in¬ 
voluntarily to roll over and over, of which there could be but one ter¬ 
mination. Then there are slopes, slides, devil's eJbows with slanting 
declinations downwards. Richard Burton when in Bombay, suggested 
the formation of an Alpine Club. There is plenty of scope for such 
a club in the Ghats and the Dekhan. 
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(B) 

But whatever the difficulties of climbing, Torna is, no doubt, a 
spot of surpassing interest to our would-be pilgrim offering bis homage 
at the shrine of Sivaji. It was Sivaji’s first conquest, the nucleus: 
around which all the others clustered, making it virtually the cradle 
of that Maratha Em'pire which shook the throne 8f the great Moghul. 
It is specially mentioned that this fort was strengthened and repaired 
by Sivaji. Torna is 4350 feet above the sea-level. The village of 
Peth is at th& foot of the hill whence we can obtain guides for us to 
go up the hill. It takes three hours’ walking, climbing and scrambling 
to attain the object. A long flight of almost perpendicular steps 
for about 300 feet, worn and much displaced ; or holes cut in the rock 
indurated by use, time and the elements have to be surmounted, 
before the pilgrim would reach the gate of the first i. e., the lower fort; 
for every hill-fort has either one, two or three forts rising higher and 
higher, according to the number of smaller hills composing the whole 
hill. The second fort or the upper Dalahilla* as it is called, on the 
summit of the hill, has a similar gate-way where there is a policeman 
in charge of it. The village of Peth at the foot of the hill, Torna, is 
only 37 miles from Poona. You can ride and walk to the village in a 
day and ascend the hill next morning. 

VIII* ^ 

• We have described in some.detail the fort of Raygarh and its pre¬ 
sent sadly neglected condition. The fort or the retnains of w'hat was 
once Sivaji's chiefest fort ought for reasons mentioned in a previous 
paragraph, to be a principal place of pilgrimage for the devout wor¬ 
shipper of Sivaji. Leaving Bombay Harjjour, the principal places 
on our way are, {a\ Nagothqa, creek and town, (3) Mahad, the shallow 
sea-port near Bombay island ; (c) Pachad, at the foot of the hill of 
Raygarh, w^hich is only twenty miles from the coast. W^e leave,Bom- 
bay Harbour in a bundar boat and reach Nagothna creek on the 
opposite side when we avail ourselves of the services of the much 
abused but very useful “ mess man,'* the driver of a tonga, and we 
emerge from the creek-town with a view to reach the shallow sea¬ 
port town of Maha||, (which, as we have seen, was Sivaji’s base of opera¬ 
tions whence supplies were always available for his sea-forts; estab¬ 
lished along the coast). We stop at Dasgam in the traveller’s bungalow 

« Balakilla is the killa or fort standing on the summit of a hill into Mhich the 
beleagured could retire in case of need. 
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and a short morning’s drive alongside the creek takes ns to Mahad. 
We are then transferred from the tonga to a bullock~gari. The 
distance from Mabad to Pachad is ten miles and it is done in seven 
hours. We have reached Pachad where one can spend a quiet night 
in the Rama-Swami temple. From Paehad to the base of the 
hill of Ra5'garh is a distance of a three houis’ walk ; and the area be¬ 
tween Pachad and the base is what is known as the peth or pettah (the 
pettah of Kajmachi in a previous paragraph) ; that is to say the ground 
between Pachad and the rock is walled round, and within this enclosure 
were brought in supplies from iVie surrounding country for the use of the 
garrison. The peitak or peth of Pachad, therelore, may I e regarded as a 
depot of supplies for the garrison at Raygarh, somewhat like the grange 
attached to the baron’s keep and castle of mediaeval days ; a strong 
place to keep w'atch and ward, and summon all visitors, friendly or 
otherwise, to parley. There were once in Sivaji's time 10,000 horse¬ 
men stationed here but no one hears the sound of bit or bridle now. 
The massive bulk, and the steep walls of rock of Raygarh have w’on for 
it the reputation of a “ noble hill.” The avenues leading to it 
are most difficult of access; but any person in good health may as end 
Raygarh. There is of course a good deal of climbling as well as walk¬ 
ing ; the foot-hold of the heavy men sometimes gives way, but a 
lighter one vrill scramble up the hill in half the time the former will 
do. We reach the summit and see Sivaji’s arch— anarch of regal magni¬ 
ficence which coi’ld be seen from afar; but no longer does the 
golden streamer, the jari-patka — the national emblem of the 
Marathas wave from the great arch. From the summit we 
take a view of the surrounding country ; there is nothing but hijls to 
be seen north, south, east and w'est. At our feet is Mahad— the 
shallow seaport vC^hich we have passed, w’hete Slvaji spent so many 
of his youthful days-- and a little farther towards the coast - the 
Nagothna creek and town from whence we started. 
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Social Life in Gujarat: The Institution of 

Public Dinners. 




Gujarat is pre-einineDtly a taoJ of castes. In no other province ut' 
India are the sub>divisions so minute or the castes so well organised. Some 
of the sub-castes hardly uumber a hundred, and one of them* counted 
in 1891, only 47 perso^is in its group. And when ^ne speaks of social 
life in Gujarat, he refers to the social or communal life fostered and main¬ 
tained by these separate castes, each within^ts own body. Broadly speaking, 
there are three grand divisions of Hindu people in Gujarat. The highest 
classes corresponding to the ilrahman, KsHatriya, and Yaisya divisions of 
the Shastras, go by the common name of “ bright-coloured'’ {Ujli~Varan) 
as contra-distinguished from the lower-most class or the ‘dusky race’ 
{Kali-paraj)^ which is the geucr<i1 name for the early aboriginal trib s 
residing in the country, and who form about a tenth of the total popula¬ 
tion. There is also an intermediate class that partakes of the character 
of the highest and the lowest, and who in some parts of Gujarat have 
intermingled with the Ujli- V’^aran or the highest class. This intermediate 
auction ( forming a (piarter of the population) are mostly Kolis who aro 
half-Bhil, half Brahmanicul. The highest or the class is not 

wholly represented by Brahmans, but consist of Brahmans, tradespeople 
or Vaniyas, Rajputs, huahuudmen, craftsmen and bards—making up 
nearly half the total population o'" the^irovincc. The “^bright-coloured” 
divij^ion of the population has yet again ku upper,t uod a lower, section. 
The dividing line here seems to be'the observance of^Brahmanieal prac¬ 
tices and rites, the ^upper section including specially the Brahmans 
Brahmtt-Kshatriyas, Kayasthas, V aniyas or tradespeople, Kunbis, (a class 
of agriculturists) and only some specially privileged craftsmen. 

The lower section of Ujli'-Varans comprise other craftsmen and 
husbandmen not so privileged,* also personal servants ami depressed classes 
generally, and may be classed under the general name* of Sudras. This 
lower section are not entitled to wear the holy thread, whereas the "upper 
wear it habitually. 


II. 


(A) 

These, then are the broad outlines in a general classitication of the 
Hindu population oPjGujarat; but it is necessary to remember that there 


* The Rayak-Val Vaniyas^ 
+ Called Brahman-Vaniya. 
I Called Ghauchi-Gola. 
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tnay be an endless number of subordinate divisions and sub*divi8ions 
falling under the general heads we have named ; and social life is identical 
with the life lived by the people under these last divisions and subdivi¬ 
sions ; it is, in fact, the life lived by the separated castes, and each such caste 
lives un intensely social or corporate life. For, every true caste is a here¬ 
ditary brotherhood having a traditional and independent organisaiion 
which includes a chief and a council; meeting ,on oci^asion in assemblies 
of more or less plenary authotCty, and joining in the celebration of certain 
festivals ;bound together by a common occupation, observing certain com¬ 
mon usages which relate mure particularly to marriage, to food, and to 
questions of ceremonial pollution, and ruling its members by the sanction 
of certain penalties and, above all, by the power of final or irrevocable ex¬ 
clusion from its own group. 

Social life in Gujarat is, then, identical with life livi>d under a 
caste-organisation. In Gujarat, the Vaniyas or the trading classes have 
a more complete caste-organization than the Brahmans, the former show¬ 
ing much shill in assoc'ating together for purely trade, as well as for 
purely social, purposes and most of these castes have each a headman 
who settles all disputes. Others, like the Bhatiyas, have no headman, seri¬ 
ous disputes being settled by a few respectable men with the consent 
ot the majority of members of a caste-organisation. 

• (B) 

One characteristic means by which social life nourishes and develops 
itself in Gnjarat,i8 the institution of public dinners The practice of 
giving dinners is commoner in the south than in the north of^Gujarat, 
and is much more usual among the town than among country people. And 
these dinners fall under two distinct classes :—(L) Trade dinners,^and (2) 
purely social dinners or what may be prop«:rly called caste-dinners. In the 
present article, we are concerned only with the last class of public dinners, 
the caste-dinners. 

I 

(a) And we shall first of all speak of a caste-dinner given by the 
whole caste. Such a dinner is often called Oehhav (utsab or festival) 
and is generally held once, but in some cases as often as twice or thrice 
a year. The occasion is for the most part to do honour to some God or 
saint, the chief day being the anniversary of the tutelary divinity 
fkuldevi) of the caste. On the day of the festival the whole caste is 
generally astir early. Tn their gayest dress, some walking but most 
of them in carts or carriages, men, women, and children make their way 
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to the dining place, or to a pablio diniog-hall or halls bnilt by a outm 
at its own expense. 

Except in the case of a few old men who dislike to appear in public, 
the only case in which caste-fellows invited to caste entertainments, fail to 
attend, is when the; are in mourning. Women keep in mourning longer 
than men, and men longer than children, but in ordinary cases, the 
mourning days do not,last for more than one yearl Widows in most 
castes are held to be mourners, and sometimes after the death of a son, 
or a son-in-law, a younger brother* or a sister, a mourner refuses for 
years, or perhaps fOr the rest of his or her life, to go to the public enter¬ 
tainments. 

For the management of the Ochhav feasts held in the caste dining- 
hall, there is generally among the chief members of the caste, a keen 
competition. The cost is, as a rale, met from caste-funds, bat to improve 
the feast, many a manager draws from his own private purse. For, most 
castes have a fund, the gift of some rich member, or a sum raised by 
subscription. A caste also levies fixed contributions on occasions of 
birth, marriage, and death. Yiolaters of caste rules are fined and the 
income from fines for breaches of discipline goes to the caste-fund. The 
common capital is lent either to one or several members of the qaste who 
for the use of the money, pay interest at from four to six per cent, a 
year. The different castes are not all equally wealthy ; but in many cases, 
the yearly interest amounts to from Es. 300.to Rs. 500. T)ie caste-funds 
are generally used in making or repairing caste-vessels, in making doiUH 
tions to the spiritual heads of the caste, and in other charitable works. 
In the towns of Gujarat, most of the higher castes, through the liberality 
of somo^ one of their number, or *by means of public subscription have 
been able to have caste dining-halls.( Vadi) of their own. 

Ill 

(A) 

{d) Besides the Ochhav or tf dinner given by a whole caste, we have 
another class of public dinners—which are but open-air picnics, where 
each party brings its own supplies. These caste-picnics are known as 
‘ Ujani^ and are generally held by the lower castes at the shrine of some 
^saint or divinity, either* in fulfilment of a vow, on the disappearance of 
,a disease, or on the anniversary day sacred to the caste goddess. After 
offering cocoannts or fruit, each party brings out its own stock of food, 
wheaten cakes, vegetables and sweets ; and sitting about the shrine in 
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groups, they eat or talk for an hour or two, and start before sunset on 
their way home. 

(B) 

(a) But there is another class of caste-dinners, and by far the largest 
number of caste-feasts come under this group. These are dinners given 
by a family on the occasion of some family event, to which all the mem¬ 
bers of the caste to which the family belongs arje invited. In Gujarat, 
almost every Hindu family gives at least four caste-dinners, viz.^ on the 
occasion (1) of the wife’s first pregnancy ; (2) of an investiture with the 
sacred thread ; (3) of a maoriage ; and (4) of a death. These are the 
customary caste-dinners, but among Kunbis or husbandmen whose num¬ 
ber in some places exceeds 5000, uot the whole caste, but only relatives, 
friends and some castc-people are asked. In the case of the smaller castes, 
however, the whole body of caste-people are sometimes invited more 
than once on each occasion. 

IV. 

Oaste dinners given by iudividual families on the occasion of some 
family event constitute, as vve have seen, the largest number of social 
entertainments and play a ver}' important part in the social life of the 
Hindu people of Gujarat. A family which has to give a caste-dinner 
is busy some days previously laying in supplies of grain and pulse, sugar 
5lnd clarified butter, ordering fiiewood and collecting cooking pots. If 
the host has not enough of his own cooking pots, he must borrow the 
caste cooking poU, of which every well-to-do caste in Gujarat has its own 
stock (see a previous paragraph). On the morning, of the feast, the family 
priest goes round from bouse to house^to ask the guests. In sonle castes, 
however, the women and children of the host’s taniily, with nvisio and 
singing, passing from house to house, lay down in front of each a few 
grains of red-c6lonred rice and ask the people of the house to come to 
the feast. No answer is given to the invitation, but as be passes, the 
priest receives from each house a handful of rice, wheat or millet. The 
ordinary time for holding caste-dinners is in the evening, a ittle before 
dusk. In small castes the women and men dine at the same time bnt 
are seated in different rows. In large castes they dine separately, 
the women beginning in some cases and the men in others. Boys, except 
tiie very youngest, dine with the men, babies girls with the women.! 
All are dressed in their best and are decked with ornaments either’ 
borrowed or their own. They are generally of two classes, those who 
come to dine and those who come to look on. The onlookers most of 
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whom are men of high position or are personal friends of the host, are 
led to raised seats, pat) ranged near the entrance. The other guests take 
their place in rows on the ground. For each, are laid ont two leaf trays, 
one for use as a plate, and the other as a mat to sit on, with two earthen 
or leaf cups and brass ones for Shravaks. Jfiach guest brings his own 
drinking pot and cop. When all are seated, the members of the host’s 
family and caste-people serve the dinner viands on tke leaf plate. First, 
some salt and salted ginger pickles ; then vegetables ; then sweets, and last 
of all split pulse {Dal)y curry and rice. After dinner the guests wash their 
hands and month, and while betelnut and leaves are handed round, the 
fragments of the feast are gathered. When the guests have left Dhedas 
and other low-caste people rushing in, pick fiom plates and cups any 
scraps they can find. 

V. 

(A) 

We thus find that the caste-dinners play a very important part in 
the social life of the Hindus of Gujarat. The caste-people are relatives 
and friends in a practical sense, and caste-dinners are a recognition of 
the caste-tie. The caste is only a family in a larger sense. A man dies 
leaving an orphan, and his relatives in the caste train him into the business 
of his father, and see that his family does not lose its ancient and hereditary 
customers. In case of death in one’s family, the caste-people flock round 
him to assist him in carrying the corpse ^o the cremation-gronnd and pay 
evening visits for the first nino*days after his death. Caste-people dis¬ 
pense with all the costliness of modern life for ihemselve.s and their 
families, hut there is’a stream of piety in thei/ hearts which enlarges the 
circuipfereuce of family relations*so as to make a whole caste their own 
family. Thus it is thuc a easte-Aten gives away his earnings tqthe caste- 
community as to his*iown himily, for truly speaking, jjis caste is to him 
only an enlarged iamily. The social feeling stands |iigher in his heart 
than the earnings of a life-time. The argnment that caste-dinness in¬ 
volve financial ruin and lead* people into debt, falls upon deaf ears ; for, 
he must treat bis caste fellows as he won Id treat his own family and feed 
them as he would feed the members of his own family. The social ideal 
is all in all, and the economic aspect finds a very snbordinate place in 
the eyes of the members of a caste. Really, when we find people tena¬ 
ciously clinging to the institution of caste-dinners, at the risk of bHnging 
poverty upon themselves, the motive power may fairly be sought in^ 
some high ideal handed down through generations, and this motive power. 
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as we have seen, is in the elevation of a caste to the dignity of a family. 
And thus it is that we, English educated modern men, who complain of 
the growth of poverty and indebtedness among the members of a caste 
(on account of the institution of caste-dinners are told that we are selfish 
men, that we look to our own htomachs and pockets and that we could only 
set an example to them, not by the costly furniture in our bouses, not by 
our investments and '.nodern expenses, bnt by spending freely, aye even 
lavi.cbly, for the community to which we belong. If the social ideal, t> ese 
orthodox people argne, must be an ideal of poverty for one’s self and 
family in the interests of the^communitj’, then that ideal is, to them, the 
only possible ideal. What the people fear is that in the present race for 
selfish gain in which the modern western-educated man is engaged, the 
social ideal may be superseded by a selfish, individualistic ideal. 

(B) 

Thus it is that caste-dinners have hitherto held the ground as an 
institution notwithstanding the seriousness of the. outlook, due to the 
growth of poverty and indebtedness among caste-people. Thus it is that every 
caste high or low, raana,.es to spread out a system of caste-dinners over 
a number of days in the year. Some one is dead and tkere are caste- 
dinners, somebody marries and there are caste-dinners. Tie higher the 
caste, the birger the number of dinners due for each occasi >n from a family. 
But the higher castes, being the richer ones, do not feel the strain so much 
as the middle and lower castes. But still, while feeling the strain, no one 
grudges the burden of social duty. Members of hard-worked communities 
like the cultivators,'the artizans, the gardeners, and the scavengers live 
from hand to mouth, and have to give caste-dinners, and yet do not 
grudge. 

The man who earns hs. 10 (er month, but saves not more thah that 
sum per year, spends willingly Rs. 400 to fulfil his social obligations to 
his caste-fellows. If he has not that amount he finds a sowcar (money¬ 
lender) to lend him the sum. fie feels the pinch all his life, but does not 
grudge the hardship to which he is subjected, fie has discharged a high 
social obligation, and feels himself all the higher, all the nobler for having 
done such duty. 

VI, 

(A) 

t 

Turning now from the characteristic institution of caste-festivities 
of the fiindu castes of Gujarat to certain, what to us must appear as 
peculiar, marriage customs of some special castes we find the same 
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exireme foadae^is for social or communal life illustrated , in the. second 
as in the first. Wo are here refering to the .special, class of weddings 
known as shepherd-weddings (or Bharvad Jang) among the Bharvads, 
or shepherds or herdmien of North Gujarat, Kathiawar and Kachh. The 
spirit of combined action on the part of the members of a caste is 
nowhere more strongly illnstrated than in the case of these shepherd- 
weddings. The peculiarity ot these Bhirvad weddings is that on u day 
in Baisakh, and only once in 12, 15, or ‘l5 years (as the ease may be), ail 
the Bharvads ot the neighbourhood celebrate their marriages at the same 
time and in the same place Thus, for iuStance, the latest Bharvad Jang 
or shepherd-wedding that was held at Khedsara (a village of the Navana- 
gar State in Kathiawar) was held after an interval of 24 years, lasted 
from 28th April to 3rd May, 1895, and was at tended by about 12,000 people 
of whom 8,000 were Bharvads ; and before the festival w'as over 775 
Bharvad couples had been united. These marriage ceremonies are held 
on some open groun i in the skirts of a village. The groun 1, according to 
the cttstom, cannot be used a second time for marriage, and so it is kept 
as pasture and an ornam-^utal wooden post, called the marriage-pillar^ 
is set up and preserved to show that the ground has been used for marri¬ 
ages. For the same reasons, the ground has to be bought, and the richest 
Bharvad among those who wish to get their daughters married, buys it; 
and it is also at his expense surrounded with a fence pf bamboo-poles 
and a booth is then built. The man a'i w*hose cost all this is done, feasts 
the assembled Bharvads for three*days ; but he partl 36 repays himself by 
levying a tax ot its. I2'anua3 8 from the father of each bridegroom. 

. 

t * • 

In the centre of j)be booth .is a ."quare called Chon which is railed ofl^, 
and coloured earthen jars are piled at the four corners. In another part 
ot the booth a square post (formed from the branch of a Khijda or ^ami 
tree) is planted with the image of Bhavani set on its top. 

Shortly before the marriage-hour, the several brides with their rela¬ 
tives and the Brahman priest, meet in the booth. At the hour fixed for 
the marriage, all the bridegrooms come to the booth one after another 
and are received by thq wife of the man who bought the ground and 
paid for the booth. In receiving each bridegroom, the hostess shows 
him a plough, an arrow, and a churning stick. The bridegrooms pass 
into the bj^th an i each sits beside bis bride. The several pairs of brides 
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wd bridegrooms then go to the part of the booth where the Khijida 
post is plaDtei. The hands of the several pairs are joined by the Brah¬ 
man priest, and each pair walks round the post, bows to it, and offers it 
a cocoa-kernel. They are next taken to the central square or choru 
where the hems of their clothes are tied together and they walk round a 
fire which is lighted in the middle. This completes the marriage oeie- 
mony. 


Bengali as spoken by the Bengali—V. 

[^Continued from pagt loo, VoL /, No. 4, New Series.^ 

From specimens of the Bengali language as spoken in Calcutta and 
Backergunge, we have seen to what extent the standard dialect of Central 
Bengal differs from the extreme eastern type. Wo will now take np the 
dialects of Jessore and Khulna which form, as it were, the connecting 
link between t.he two forms of speech. But before we proceed to e amine 
the specimens i11as< rating the form of the Bengali language as spoken in 
these districts, it is necessary to learn something about the character and 
surroundings of the people who speak this dialect. 

Jessore occupies a positifiu of unique interest among the districts of 
Bengal. On tJie one hand, she‘iuralshed Bengal with two of her greatest 
men, Pratapaditya and Sitaiarn Boy—heroes who held up the torch of 
national independence and freedom in the dark ages of Bengali depend¬ 
ence and slavery and wlio worked, fought and laid down their lives in 
their heroic attempts to sever the shackles of their mother-land ;' while, on 
the other, the district has won an unenvied notoriety as the birthrplace of 
two of the fiercest epidemics of modern times, cholera and malaria. The 
district is also noted as the chief centre of sugar industry in Bengal. 

Jessore of Yasohara (lit. the depriver of glory) was the name given 
to the town founded in the Sunderbans not far from the Kaliganj Police 
Station in the Khnlna District, at the end of the sixteenth century by 
Vikramaditya, the father of Maharajah Pratapaditya ; and the name was 
subseqaeutly extended to the kingdom established by the latter. How. 
by the force of his over-mastering genius and prompted by the unquench¬ 
able desire for estahliahing a Hindu kingdom in Bengal, Pratapaditya 
extended his dominions, in the face of all obstacles, over a large portion 
of the Bengal delta, how he gained a pre-eminence among the twelve 
Bemi-independent lords who, at the time, partitioned Bengal among them- 
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solves, liovv he defied and disolaimed allegiance to, the Moghul suzeraiil 
and how, after defeating general after general sent against him by the 
Great Moghul, he was, at last, owing to the treacherous conduct of his 
own countrymen, defeated and lield prisoner by Raja Man Singh, all this 
has become a patt of Indian history, and it is imperative upon every one 
of us to make ourselves at;quainted with the life and vwrk ,of this hero 
of our land. The bistoiy of* the conquest of Rengal, whether by the Pathan, 
Moghul or I'-nglish—by Bukhli\ar, Man Singh, or (1live, is one of internal 
treachery throughaiQ. ; and it is the perfidious and tuicidal conduct of her 
own sons which is more dreadful than the arms of her foreign enemies. 
Atid our conntrvnu'ii shonld, even now, realise that the real cause of our 
country’s weakness is interinil—moral, and not physical. * 

Ahoiit three quarters of a century after the death of Fratapaditya, 
anot er great hero, Sitarain Koy, rejacitcdly defeated the armies of the 
Nawab of Bengal, threAV off the Moghul 3 'oko, and e.stablished an inde¬ 
pendent Himlu kingdonf with its capitui at iVluharninadpur on the right 
bank of the river Sladhmnati winch now forms the eastern boundary of 
the districts of dessore and Khidna. With the lielj) of the large army 
and the powerful genoral.s who gathered round him, Sitaram was able to 
hold his own against the Nawah until his greatest general, Menahathi, 
was treacdiorously killed, wlien liis capital was beseiged and himself cap¬ 
tured. The ruins of the temples and pnbltc buildings erected, and the 
large nmraher of tanks excavated h^* him,*still testify to the glory and 
extent of his reign. • 

, • 111 . 

Muhammadpur was a larges and prosperous town at the time of the 
Biitish occupation of the district aiul at one time it was proposed tp shift 
the liead^quarters statioft of the district, to that place. Bni^ in 1836, sud¬ 
denly broke out in its ueighbourhoo 1, among a body of sonqp six hundred 
prisoners engaged in work on the road from dessore to Dacca, that ter¬ 
ribly fatal type of fever, subseeiueiftly known as ‘ Nadiya' fever and then 
as ‘ Burdwan’ fever, wliic.b decimated the population of the country from 
Jessoro westwards as far as the Vishnupur Subdivision of Bankura, One 
hundred and fift}^ of the prisoners died and the officers in charge of them 
§ed. For seven years the epidemic raged in Muhammadpur, and what be-. 
4ween the great number of deaths from fever itself, and the crowds who'fled 
to escape the plague, the total desolation of the place ensued. A petty 
village now stands on the old .site and the ruins of the old houses scattered 
far and around, now show how widely it extended before. In 1843, the 
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epidemic seemed to disappear, bat it again broke ont in 1846, and spread 
as has already been described. At the present time, this malignant type of 
fever is not noticeable, bat a milder form, slow but sure, is very prevalent, 
and although the mortality is not sufficiently striking to attract attention, 
it is silently and relentlessly at work, destroying many and sapping the 
vitality of the survivors and reducing their fecnpdity. 

In this district too, twenty years earlier, began that first great and 
terrible outbreak of cholera, which spreading up the valley of the Ganges 
attacked and decimated the army of the Marquis of Hastings, then en¬ 
gaged in operations agairiSt Scindhia, in Central India, and afterwards 
extended itself, in a north-western direction, over the whole of the 
civilised 'world. Before this, cholera was known in its milder endemic 
form and as confined to narrow limits. On the 5S0th of August, 1817, 
the first case of cholera occurod at Jessore, and the suddenness and viru¬ 
lence o^ the attack of this terrible foe of whoso nature very little was 
known before, threw the whole town at once into a great panic. Persons 
were suddenly seized when walking along the roads in the bazar and in 
most cases were carried away even before medical aid could be procured. 
The alarm in the town was general and everybody left the place who could 
do so. • The judge shut up his court, for the vakils declared that they 
would all resign their offices if he insisted upon their remaining at work. 
The Collector also stopped work. By October, the fury of the epidemic 
abated but in the two months, no less than ten thousand persons fell 
victims to it. „ 


ly. 

As may naturally, be expected, this district which has given birth to 
two such malignant epidemics as cholera and malaria, is highly unhealthy. 

The tract occupied by the district consists of a vast alluvial plain 
intersected by cross channels and marshes. The banks of these rivers 
are generally higher than the countrj,’ behind them and depressions have 
thus formed between the main water-courses. The drainage of these 
depressions was always difficult, and it has now become almost impossible 
owing to the silting up of the mouths of the rivers and drainage channels. 
(Stagnant swamps have thus been formed, while good drinking water is 
scarce and the homesteads are enveloped in dense jangle. As a conse¬ 
quence of these unhealthy conditions, the population has been steadily 
decreasing in this region of moribund rivers and obstructed drainage, 
while it has been going up in every other district of Bengal. The census 
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of 1881, brought out an apparent increase in the population, but this ^as 
attributed by the magistrate to the inaccuracy of the census of 1872. 
In 18itl, there was a decrease of 2 6 per cent., and this has been followed 
in 1901, by a further decline of 4 per cent. The decadence is general 
throughout the district, and the south-eastern corner is the only tract 
which shows even a nominal improvement. 

The north western portion of the Khulna district which borders on 
the n ost unhealthy part of Jessore, resembles it in it^ general physical 
characteristics ; the drainage is bad and there are numerous swamps, 
malaria is alwa} s present and the population* is decadent. The remain¬ 
ing portion of the northern part of the district is also low-lying and bits 
or marshes are latge’and numerous, the countiyr going under water during 
the rains, hut it is n ore open and there is less jungle, while the stagnant 
pools and tanks are rarely to be seen, and there is still room for expan¬ 
sion, and much of the bil land is capable of reclamation. To4he south 
of this swampy region, lie the Sunderban forests which, commencing about 
the latitude of Bagerhat, stretch to the Bay of Bengal, The jungle is 
steadily being pushed back and every year more land is being brought 
under cultivation, but there is an immense quantity of fertile land still 
awaiting the axe and the plough. 

The two districts of Jessore and Khulna formed one district up to 
1882, when the two Southern Subdivisions of Khulna and Bagerhat, 
together with the Subdivision of Satkhira taken from the district of the 
Twenty-four Parganas, were formed into a separate district. 

y. 

Jessore also occupies a prominent position among the districts of 
Bengal as being the. centre of the date-sugar industry. Date trees are 
grown in regular plantations and also qlong the borders of fields, and 
they foam everywhere a conspicuous feature !n the scenery of the higher 
parts of the district. There are rehners’ factories at Kotchandpur and 
Keshabpur where sugar, and gur or molasses are now manufactured for 
home consjiimption only. Not many years ago, Bengal used to export sugar 
largely to Jfiuropean countries, but in* the course oT the last 25 years, the 
sugar tmde of Bengal has undergone a serious revolution. The export 
trade has been nearly destroyed by the invasion of^the European iparkets 
by bonfity-fed beet sugar. , On- the other hand, a large trade has rarnng 
up in the im ortation of sugar from Mauritius, Java, the Straits Settle¬ 
ments and Madras. The increasing imports of foreign sugar into Bengal 
and the destruction of its once large export trade in this article, hasre 
sensibly told on the native refining industry.* 

We now proceed to furnish two specimens, representing respectively 
the dialects of the Jessore and the Khulna district. 

Both of them are parts of statements, made in court by accused 

persons. It will be observed that the two dialects have practically 
^e same form, the differonce being only such as may be found in parts 
•of the same district. Khulna, from its closer proximity to the districl of 
Backergunge, manifests in its dialect a greater resemblance with the ex¬ 
treme eastern type of Bengali, than Jessore. For the convenience of the 
reader, translations of the specimens have been given first. 

* Vide —Administration Report of Bengal, 1901-02, page 24, Part II. 
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Translation (/). 

Baktar committed murder ; I saw him and Umes do it. Baktar 
said to me at midday, ‘ Jehed, fro to Umes’s lionse this evening.’ Accord¬ 
ingly, I went that night, after eating, to Umes’s house. Umes told me 
to eat and stay there for the night. At midnight, Umes went out in the 
direction of the cunal, .and after he came hjiok, told me that it was time 
to go. 1 asked where wo had to go, and he said, ‘ Wo have to uproot a 
few paddy-p!g.nts rof mine.’ 1 told him that 1 "should not be able to do 
any stealing, and ho told me to com**, and th.at h.) and someone else would 
do the up-rooting. I said, ‘ who else ?’ and he said, ‘ Baktar Shekh.’— 
Then I said, ‘Oome along; let us bo going.’ So they went off to a 
field of paddy plants. * * ^ .After a time, [ hoard Narim Sardar crying 
out, ‘ Jasim ! Hasim ! Baktar Shekh has murdered mo ’ I ran up in the 
direction of the voice and saw Baktar strike him on the forearm. He 
also held J'^arim’s arm to one side with ])is left hand, while, with his right 
hand, he gashed him on the neck with a bill-hook. 

(/) Dialed of the Jcssore District. . 

^tfsr c»fC«t5it5r i 

r.<in i « '-c? 

^t'Q, «rtf^ I c^t3ii^ c^r.n ffrfV 

I -a?:*! ?itf^ 

I c»i w 031?:^ i 

itTw, 3iit^ I I 

^TUfl' I * ‘ 5lfTi5f 

«lt3ffC ^ 3ITT^^ I * ’■t^ '5ltf3f hfi:^ f-slrg 

f<rw ’1^11^ *ri ^Tffrc^ fww I 

Translation ( 2 ). 

A few boys wore playing about'on the channel bank. Affer a time 
the man came to the landing-place in a boat, and shortly afterwards 
cried out, “ Alas, alas, I am gone, I am dying.” . Then the boys ran into 
their houses, saying that a madman had come and was acting in a queer 
way. Then Safar Hauladar eatne and took a doctor wlio was at Kum- 
cbandrapur, to Usmanulla’s house. The doctor examined the man and 
said that he had become s]»eoeliless. At that niomeut, or shortly after¬ 
wards, the man died. 

(21 Dialect of Bagerhai, Khulna district. 

I 

c»it I ^tc*f (71^ 

•C’f’ltsiW, mu‘=17.11 3fC*lT tor, 

*fw c^T c^^r^r ’fcut i mu nu 

c»r^ «rtf»!i1 "sft^ ^T3n53i’i?r 'si^^rtfrm^ 

I cf\k c*r <si i 

3r?[c^ I 
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FARTn. 

Topics for Discussion. 

A Pesp into the past 

la the 84th Chapter of the Ajodhyahanda of the Elamayanat the 
inhabitants of the city, a re represented as going out ill procession with 
Bharat to seek Rama: in the forest, in the order of the trade-guilds : 

“ Jewellers, potters, ivory^workers^ perfumers, goldsmiths, weavers, 
carpenters, braziers, painters, musical* instrument-makers, armourers 
carriers, blacks uiths, coppersmiths, makers of figures, cutters of crystal, 
glass-makers, inlayers, and others.'* , 

“ The beautiful windovfs of that palace are built of mory.”—Such 
is the palace—being that of Hiranyakashipn, the above line being taken 
from the last sloha of Chapter 231 of Harivansa (which is a sequel to 
the ^ahabharat;, in which we find a description of the Court of that 
monarch. 

The first inscription on the right-hand side of the Audience Hall of 
the Temple of Jagannath in Puri, contains the following articles of 
farniture for the service of the Lord of the Temple. 

‘'Eight ivory conches, a jewelled jar, a flute, a horn, 8 gold,sticks, 
8 jewelled pitchers, 18 golden fans, 7 ohauris or fly-flappprs with jewelled 
haodles, a gold cloth turban, an ivory ■sofa, 4 jewelled earrings, 7 pairs 
of merugarbha bautis or bangles, 8 jewelled mattsesses, 8 awnings**— 
Page 165, Appendix Ji Voh H, of the “ Antiquities of Orissa’*. 

Terry in his “Voyage to, the East Indies, 1655,'* in describing the 
peojfie of India, writes;— 

• “ Their skill js likewise exquisite in the making of cabihets, boxes, 
tranks, and strandishes, curiously wrought, within ahd without, inlaid 
with elephants teeth or mother of pearl, ebony, tortoise-shell or wire ; 
they make excellent caps and. other things of agate or cornelian, and 
carious they are in cutting of all manner of stones, diamonds as well as 
others.*' 

Professor J. F. Royle, in his “ Lectures on the Arts and Manufac¬ 
tures of India, 185:J,** (p. 511) writes : — 

A variety of specimens of carving have been sent from different 
parts of India, and are much to be admired, whether for the size or the 
minuteness, for the elaborateness of detail, or for the truth of representa¬ 
tion, Among these the ivory carvers of Berhampur are conspicuous. 
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They have sent a little model of themselves at work, and using, as is the 
custom in India, only a few tools. The set of chessmen carved from the 
drawings in I^yard’s “ Nineveh,” were excellent representations of which 
they could only have seen in the above work, showing that they are 
capable of doing new things when required, while their representations 
of the elephants and other animals are so true to nature, that they may be 
considered the wbrks of real artists, and should be mentioned rather under 
the head of fine arts than of mere manual dexterity.” 


Inheritors of o Mognfficont Horitago. 

We have given above rather long quotations to prove that India’s 
artizans have had a very fair record of work to show, through the whole 
period that intervenes from the time of the Ramayana to so far down 
as 1851, the year of the International Exhibition in London. If we look at 
onr present-day race of artizans, as having a past of which any race may 
well be proud, India’s children need not despair. Western influences 
have brought this havoc in our midst, that wc are ceasing to look upon 
ourselves as the possessors of a magnificent heritage ; and hence the 
strength which comes to a man who can in a living manner link his 
present with his past, is not ours, (.ut off in our thouglits and feelings 
from onr past, we feel as but children of yesterday who have achieved 
nothing and wiho have iherefofe nothing to helj) them and sustain 
them in their forward in the future. As we have said, a racA’ of 
artizans who have shown such brilliant achievements in the past, as India’s 
own artizans have done, should he looked upon by true-born Indians as 
one of their own, and cherished and regarded as their dearest hopes and 
greatest objects of pride But the pride of the past has gone from us and 
we have ceased to love the past and, with it those of India’s children' also 
who have created India’s past. The fate of our arlizan population strug¬ 
gling as best as‘they may, to keep their heads above water and with her 
nobilily and gentry disowning them, shows, as graphically as possible, the 
most mournful fact that India is getting divorced from her patt and all that 
made that past as great as it actually was. 

Indian Princes and their Armies ; an Attack* and a Defence. 

An English journalist writing so far back as 1829, remarked, “In 
the East Indies, the French first and ourselves afterwards, formed armies 
of natives, and these men led by Europeans, are allowed to fight gallantly; 
but though sepoy rejgimeuts have been often disbanded, and numbers of 
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trained natives have been allowed to disperse thenaselves over the face 
of the oonntry, and to enter the service of the native princes, they have 
never been able to organise of themselves, a native force. The moment 
they cease to be led by Europeans, they are ineflFective,” 

Mr. Rickards in Vol. of his “ India” disputes the truth of the 
above statements. • 

• 

The opinions given in the preceding extract, says he, are very com¬ 
monly entertained throughout Europe ; to which is generally superadded 
a notion that Native Indians are wanting in the quality of personal 
courage, which particularly distinguishes the European character. The 
opinions are erroneous In the first place, it is mistake to suppose that 
the native princes of India have never been able to organise of themselves 
a native force. The above writer must .surely have forgotten such his¬ 
tories as the battle of Panipat, the total subversion of the Mogul Empire 
by a Hindu power, the career of such men as Haider Ali, and Tippoo 
Sultan, the defeat and surrender en masse of British armies to native 
powers, the retreat and even flight of others, the ravage of the finest Indian 
provinces under British possession even to the gates of their metropolis, 
the successful resistance of a second-rate chieftain to five different at¬ 
tempts, in 1805, by Lord Lake’s army to storm the Fort of Bhurtpore, 
and its being thought a glorious exploit when it fell at last, in 1826, 'but 
not till stormed) fo a British force of 25,*000 men. , 

^nd then Mr. Rickards goqs on lo say that the mistake probably 
arises from comparing Indians as they then loere^ with •the most enlight¬ 
ened pgople of modern Europe. But in what respect, he would ask, were 
the nations of Europe in the dark» or middle ages superior to modern 
Indians in the arts of peace or the science of war ? If a nation or nations 
had ihen existed siifficiently ^advanced to produce such armies as those of 
France, and England, in the present day, and sufficfently enlightened 
to send forth such commanders as Napoleon Bonaparte and the Luke 
of Wellington, is it possible to conceive that the semi-barbarians around 
them would not, in pitched battle, be slaughtered and driven like sheep 
from every field, as Clive, and Lawrence, and Coote drove before them 
the native armies of India ? Instances of enthusiastic courage, of heroic 
devotion, are innumerable in the histories of the East; and of fortitude 
in suffering, and voluntary submission to pain and privations, not to be 
surpassed by the most exalted of European Martyrs. If, therefore, 
strength and vigour of mind, natural talent, energy and industry, suited * 
to their existing political state, be proofe of any value, the seeds of that 
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nbral grovrth wbicb, nnder better culture, raised tbe western natiotti 
to tbe emineoco of wbicb they now boast, are assuredly not wanting in 
India. Adequate stimnlation and instruction are its only need. 

Indians need not be ashamed of their Country. 

India is a ^rea|| country, and great in its memorials of ancient times. 
What India has given to Europe is, at present, not fully disclosed. In . 
race and language, in physics and metaphysics, in religion, in commerce 
and trade, in astronomy, and medicine, in tbe arts and' sciences, pbiloso- 
pbers continue to investigate'and grope their way. One day it is found 
that Sanskrit is tbe basis of all European languages, another, that the 
germs of Municipal Institutions exist in the village community in India. 
The Indian student must know that it was from India that tbe first iron, 
the first silk and tbe first cotton came to Europe ; that before Bir 
Christopher Wren, tbe architect of St. Paul’s, was born, Mahomed 6bah 
of Bijapur bad bung in tbe air a dome, with a larger area than that of 
the Pantheon at Borne ; that when Catholics were being burned at 
Smithfield, and Protestants at Goa, Christians were tolerated at Naldurg 
and Raichor, and received firmans, which still exist, from the Sultans of 
Bijapur ; and that courtesy itself is indigenous to I ndia and sprang 
unaided by either tbe chivalry or the Crusades of Europe. 

In Bupportc of some of the above statements, we may quote from 
Sir John Hawkshaw’s opening address, British Association Mee^ting, 
Bristol, 1865. “The supply of iron in India, as early as the fourth 
and fifth centuries, seems to have been unlimited,, in the temples of 
Orissa, iron was used in* large masses- as beams or girders in roof-work 
in the thirteenth century, and India well repaid any advantages which she 
may have derived from the" early civilisea communities of the west, if she 
were tbe first to supply them with iron and steel.” In Dr. bmiles, Jttdus~ 
trial Biography~^Jron and Tool Works, we read also :— 

“ The Hindus were specially skilled in the art of making steel, and 
it is supposed that the tools with which the Egyptians covered their obelisks 
and temples of porphyry and syenite with hieroglyphics, were made of 
steel, as probably no other metal was capable of executing such work.” 

Bhandarkar aad Casta. 

At the I resent moment when a host of disintegrating forces are 
vigorously at work destroying the old institutions of the country, one of 
tbe first things that demand the careful thought of our educated country* 
mfSn is the system of caste. Is caste a relic of a past, degraded state of 
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society blocking now the way towards the growth of an Indian nation, 
or is it a noble heritage bunded down from a highly deve?oped civilisation 
and intended to help the evolution of the whole man, inner and outer ? 
Is the system a strategic device conceived and worked by an influential 
few for selfish ends, or a sc}]euie of co-operative life based on the highest 
ideals ef universal well-being ? Should it be abolished or retained in iotOy 
or should a mean be struck reinodciliug tiic system to suit the modern 
limes ? To help to arrive at a solution o^ these absorbing (juestions we 
hero present some of the argoments given on either side. 

One side :—*^Castc is the ijrcalest momler we have to kill ” 

First, we quote from the Presidential addre ss Dr. it, G. Bbandarhar, 
himself a Brahmin, at the ninth Social (Jonfereuce (lb'J5). > 

“ ] he rigid system of castes which prevails among us, will ever act as 
a heavy drag on our race towards a brighter future. To tie men down 
to certain occupations, even when they have no aptitude for them, renders 
those men less useful to the country. When all men belonging to a 
certain caste must follow certain occupations only, the field is over-stocked 
and poverty is tbo result. You cun get a Brahmin schoolmaster for five 
or six rupees a month, but a good carpenter or sloue-mason cannot be 
had unless you jiay from twenty to twenty-five rupee^ per inenjscm. And 
unless perfect Ireodom is allowed to men in Ibis respect, and each allowed 
to make the bcfst possible use of his own powers, tbo country cannot 
economically advance. !Sj)ecial privilcgl*s enjoyed by certain castes must 
keep the members of others in d disadvantageous pa^ition in tbo rivalry 
and competition of life. In order that a nation as a wliole may put forth 
all its* power, it is necessary that there should be no special restrictions. 
Agaip, (he principle of caste has throughout our history operated in such 
a way that each caste has new come to form a separate eommunity 
with distinct usages, even as to the kind of foed that is eaten 
and the manner in which it is cooked. And there is bo social intercom¬ 
munication between them of a nature to bind them together intb one 
whole. Hence, instead of there being a feeling of sympathy between 
difl’erent castes, there is a feeling of antipathy. As long as this state of 
things lasts, I shall feel greatly obliged to any one who will explain to 
me how it is possible to form a united Hindu nation. If, therefore, we 
feel at all conceriihfl as regards the future of our country in the great 
struggle that is going on in the world, something must be immediately 
done to induce a feeling of unity among these distinct communities and* 
convert active antipathy to active sympatby.” 
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The bailie M-.liolar addresj-in^ the. Madras lliodu Social Keiortn 
Association, ur^ed, “ Wo must reiiieinher tihit caste is the greatest mon* 
ster we have to Kill.’' 


Caste in England. 

William Loftus Uare says in bis recently |)uldisbed (-January, 110.5) 
book, “ Hindu Breligroir’, in the AVorld’s Keligion Series ;— 

“Caste at home.—A glance at our own systems of caste will help 
us to understand that the Hindus are by no means unique in their social 
distinctions. Who docs not ,kuow the thoroughly established divisions 
in suburban society, the tradespeople and the “ gentlemen,” who, on 
the whole, arc kept apart ? They must not fraternise or intermarry unless 
the tradesmen be rich. Who does not know that our “ Budras,” working 
j>eo|»lo, live a life almost entirely apart from iheir masters, never frequent¬ 
ing their apartments except to clean them ? W'e remember too, the trader- 
unions of doctors, lawyers, soldiers, civil servants, with their ditferent 
grades of eminence and exclusiveness,—.“ociety with its thousands of I ar- 
riers of free intercourse—barriers of breeding, rank, clique, reutal paid and 
the clothes worn. A satirical writer might find a parallel in European 
Bociely for everything that exists in the Indian caste-system—except 
the good tbing.s. The complaint against the Hindus is that they have 
instituted caste, and keep to it, while we, at home, hold tenaciously on 
to it, protending'to have abolished it. Besides, it is quite plain to see 
that Indian society, which i> condvclod on lines, on the whole/well 
thought out, really *benetits liy the caste-system. It i.s difhcolt to imagine 
what sort of chaos would intervene if caste were fo be abolished-^—which 
is impossible. Iho British Raj has dontj enough mischief already to the 
Indian people by eiidcayouriug to force them out of their communistic 
ways into up-to-date individualism. Caste is the* machinery ofwhat 

communism there is left, and save>« India from the awful fate of universal 
< 

competition. This is because “ trades-unionism" of a primitive character 
is ke 4 >t alive by caste ; industry is largely hereditary because of caste, 
people accept their lot in life, prescribed by caste, without rushing about 
from the Himalayas to Capo Comorin in search of a more lucrative 
occupation." 

William Leftai Hare and Casta : A Defence. 

' Now it is true that caste is supported by the Bramanioal doctrines; 
they say, in a poetical way that can surely he excused, that the priestly 
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order sprang by emanation from the head of Brahmfl:, the rnlers from his 
chest, the merchants from his arms, and the servants from his feet. Bat this 
is not only poetry ; they take a profonnder view of the matter, which 
needs only to be referred to here, but which is too complex to be fully 
discussed. The Indians have not just begun to study heredity since the 
lectures of Professor • Lombroso, and the books ^ Emile Zola ; they 
have been at it for thousands of years ; they object, perhaps with good 
reason, to the mingling up of castes by intermarriage ; they say too, that 
(to put it in western terms) there is a caste consciousness, which guides 
and controls the several orders of society fdr the beneOt of every separate 
individual. This evolution is facilitated by the system of generic and 
industrial division and sub<division. The Hindus certainly have a pas¬ 
sion for classification and orderliness. The reincarnating soul, they 
think, as it prorgesses on its eternal road, appears and reappears in higher 
and higher stages of society—higher, that is, judged by virtue, not by 
riches. It is averred that caste is one of the physical and social means 
of facilitating the process of spiritual evolution. 

This may all sound strange and unconvincing to ears to W'hich it 
is new. Our wish is not to make great efforts to defend caste, but to 
explain it from an impartial point of view. The hasty or prejudiced 
person will perhaps laugh all this to scorn, but we feel sure the sympa¬ 
thetic reader will be prepared to think a little more before dismissing 
caste^as wholly evil. It only remains 'to be said that caste can be 
overriden by merit. Many of the best Brahmans teach their followers 
to extend their sympathy and help to all indiscriminately, and look for¬ 
ward to*the time when all sonis have attained* “ enlightenment.” Then 
there will be no c.iste.” 

0 

The WoVship of the Mother in India. * 

What is the price that is paid by Hindu women for a worship so 
precious ? The price is the absolute inviolability of marriage. The worship 
is, at bottom, the worship of steadfastness and purity. If it were con¬ 
ceivable to the Hindu son that his mother could for one moment cease 
to be faithful to his father—whatever the provocation, the coldness, or 
even cruelty, to which she might be subjected—at that moment his idealism 
of her would become i living pain. A widow remarried is no better in 
Hindu eyes than a woman of no character, and this is the case even 
where the marriage was only betrothal, and the young fiancee has become 
what we know as a child-widow, 
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This inviolability of the marriage tie has nothing whatever to do with 
attraction and mntual love. Once a wife always a wife, even thoti|fh 
the bond be shared by otliers, and remain always only a name. That 
other men should be only as shadows to her, that her feet should be ready 
at all times to go forth on any i)ath, even that of death, as the companion 
of her husband, these ^bings constitute the purity of the wife in India. 

The Mother afid the Sou in India 

What thought is it that speaks supremely to India, in the great word 
“ mother ” ? Is it not the Vision of a love that never seeks to possess, 
that is content simply to bt —a giving that could not wish return : a 
radiance in which we are content, to rest and bask, but which we do not 
ever dream of grasping yin inotherliood alone—such as we have described 
does marriage become holy ; without it, the mere indulgence of affection 
has no right to be. This is the true secret of the longing for children. 
With the coining of her first.-l)orn, be it boy or girl, the young wife has 
been advanced, as it were, out of the novitiate. She has become a 
member of the authoritative (urele. It is as if the whole would recognises 
that henceforth there will l)e at least one soul to whom her every act is 
holy, before whom she is entirely without fault : and the world then 
enters into the conspiracy of maintaining her child's reverence. 

The very word ‘‘ mother ” is hold to he sacred, and 'good men offer 
it to good women for their protecfion. Even a father, looking at ^ome 
small daughter, and^struggling to express the mystery of futurity that 
he beholds in her, ma)' addre.ss her as little mother,. " Uma Haimavati, 
is portrayed always as a • child, thought of always as a daughter *^of the 

house. € 

. • - 1 — 

The wife as the daughter of the house>hold. *' 

To one's mother one always remains a hahy though for her sake, most 
of all, is it needful to play the man, that she may have a support on which 
to lerfn in the hour of darkness and need. 

Even a wife has no power to bring division between a mother and her 
son, for the wife holds no higher position than i.he daughter of the house 
and belongs almost more to Iter husband’s mother than to himself. 
There can, therefore, be no jealousy at the entry of another woman into 
his life. Instead of this, it is the mother, it is site who nrges the marriage ; 
every offering is sent ont in her name, and the pr6cession that wends, 
from the bridegroem's house some few days before the wedding, liearing 
unguents and fragrant oils for the ceremonial bath, carries her loving 
' invitation and good will to the new and longed-for daughter. 
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FA.RT HI. 

Objects of Enjoyment and objects of worship : How the 
one promotes discord, and the other unity. 

[ Kvirarl /row the wriUngi of a Fifth-Year class (M. A class') 
stvdent in the Moral an I Religions Training class of the Society 

You have all heard of the mantram jrr ; mTiftirr 

^ - “ Lead me from unreality to Reality; lead 

me from darkness to light; lead me from death to immortality.” It will 
be the object, of the present lecture to expound the above mantram 
in the light of the (diapter on in the ^ir^ynn^iiT. The 

first question that we meet here How to be led from unreality 
to Reality ? ” This can be effected by the method of dialectic or 
as it is (“ailed in Sanskrit. When we see two 
things contradicting each other, we try to do away with the contra¬ 
diction by linding out a higher synthesis or unity which includes 
both. This is what is meant by the Dialectical Method. Let us 
take, for example, the ethical dialectic. Our desires are alvrays 
exclusive, for when I like one thing I dislike another, and the ethical 


dialectic consists in finding out a higher unity in wlYu'h the objects 
of like and dislike are united in harmony. Suppose, I am .tempted 
to steal. I know my interest is opposed to the interest of the 
person whose property I want to steal, and the conflict .prises between 
the ri^al claims of his interests and ifty own selfish interest. But 
suppose that the idea of community*dawns upon my ii^tellcct; then my 
temptation ceases, for ipy hurting him means hurting myself, both being 
members*of the same community.^ This is the’ethical dialectic through 
which from the unreality of the conflict between the interests of .W/ 
and ofjother than self, we pass on'to the reality of the higher synthesis 
the interests of the ‘community which solves the conflict. In 
the Vedanta, this dialectical method is applied in the intellectual, 
the moral; the social, as also in the devotional, sphere. It is proposed Ifere 
to deal with the application of the dialectic in the devotional sphere. 


Unreality as already remarked consists in discord. When we find 
the higher unity doing away with the discord, we come to 
reality. We are asked to look upon the objects of desire as nnrea* 
lities for they alwajs create strife and discord. They are called 
lunrealities ; not that they are illusions but that, as objects of desire, 
•they create discord an(i strife. Now the question is “ How to be 
freed from the unreality Among many of the conflicts between 
the claims of rival objects of desire let us only take the 
conflict between the good and the beautiful—between irfv 
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and UM i:. This conflict, we must remember, does not arise from 
the fact*that the)' are essentially opposed ; but it is only because of 
our desires, that they are opposed in the world. On the other hand, 

they are essentially one and the same in Suppose, I see a 

beautiful stream just murmurring its way along its pebbly banks ; I sit 
there and see its bei^utyand drink its sweetness, ds it were, and become 
perfectly objectified, i. e. become merged in the object Of my enjoy¬ 
ment and lose all self-control. The beauty of the stream works like 
wine on my system. Similarly, whenever you com^ in the presence 
of any other object of beauty, your passions are enkindled and you 
are assimilated by the object. But suppose, on the other hand, 
you come into the presence of an object that is good, the picture 
of your mother, for example; here, too, the object is beautiful, lovely, 
sweet, but it causes no perturbation in your soul, for her 
motherhood comes between and sends into your system a calm 
joy, as it were. We feel that we are centered in something good, 
lor the essence of motherhood consists in living for others. Simi¬ 
larly, when we stand before the Ganges, the idea of sublimity and 
goodness associated with her, posses.s our minds with a calm, the 
feelings roused being altogether different from those experienced at 
the sight of the beautiful streamlet mentioned above. This is because 
we see in the Ganges a piclure of the good or WfR. Now, if you want to 
he led from unreality to reality along the devotional path, you*must 
choose these gdbd things--things that are as well as 

for your worship and contemplation, and avoid those that are beautiful 
merely. Accept those things which sacrifice themselves for others 
as great or ones, and reject those that attract you by the 

beauty and which can only be objects of,selfish eiyoyment. If on the 
occasion of a marriage ceremony the house is decorated with flowers 
of all sorts but no plantain trees are planted at the gateway, we do 
not feel the sacredness of the ceremony. Now, why is this ? This 
is because the roses and other flowers are only beaiitifiO\ but the banana 
is good. The banana gives away the whole of its body to the semcc 
of others. Its fruits, its flowers, its stem, its bark, its leaves, in short, 
all its parts are utilised by men. Hence it is t^at when the bride¬ 
groom passes by the gateway with the banaflia trees on both sides, f 
he feels a sort of reverence and sanctity as it were, and feels that his * 
marriage is not for his own personal enjoyment but for the good of 
others. And this is why in the Vedas are enjoined the worship of 
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the Sun, of Varuna, and so on. Sri Krishna in the Gitti enumerates some o 
these fTffniiiii and objects, taking one from each class of beings 

and identifying Himself in turn with each. He says, “ I am the Sun 
among the planets ; I am the Ganges among the rivers ; I am 
the aswai/nva among trees, and so on. 

Now, we come to^the practical part of the discourse on Hindu- 
devotion. Our rrsfu’s or desires lead us to diverse ^objects that attract 
us by their beauty or pleasurableness. Jf you want to free yourself 
from the conflict of these desires and live in the sphere of Unity, we 
ought to have certain symbols of the Dignity before us to venerate 
and worship. And these symbols we may find in the r«r^rinrT»t and 
objects we have noticed above. There we sec the l^rmonj of 
the good and the beautiful. Our tt^tt’s are satisfied, and on the other 
hand we receive a sanctifying influence. We need not hesitate to accept 
these finite objects as symbols of the Divinity; for is it not God 
Himself that has appeared as the many in the world ? Let us think 
too of our time-honored traditions, the accumulated inspiration of the 
past of which our soil is so full. Let us draw our mind from all objects 
of enjoyment and worship and venerate the Ganges, the plaintaiii 
tree, the astvalhwa, the Sun and Varuna as the symbols of God. 
It may be asked here that, if God is omnipresent, why worsliip these 
particular objects, ,and not others ? But we should remember that 
as our desires have made us exclusive by drawing us Cowards parti¬ 
cular finite objects, and so we do not see the all-iiess of God. The trans¬ 
parency of the universe is lost to us. Therefore, partidblar symbols arc 
required ^hat we may Ifc raised from the plane of desire to that of unity. 
We should make these objects i. c., use them as means where¬ 

by to lift ourselves, aniLtheii only shall wc be r^iiscd from unreality to 
Rcalit}^ The sight af the full moon draws us towajrds enjoyment, 
and that of the mid-day sun repels us by its fiercenes-i, ^ The beautiful 
leads to discord and ruin, and the absolute is unapproachable. But 
that is no reason why the devotee should shrink back. He may take 
the Morning Sun with its rai.Kture of tenderness and sublimity, and 
worship it as a symbol of the perfect Deity. And this is the Sun- 
worship of the Rishis, and there is no reason why wc should not 
practise it even npw. A dose of rationalism has spoilt our 
I devotion. We shrink from worshipping the Ganges, the Sun, the 
or the plantain tree 

But we should remember that there is no superstition in this so 
long as we worship them as the symbols ot God. Wc need not be 
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searchiug for the symbols, lor ourselves ; lor the IShastras have already 
fixed the symbols. If we do lu^t follow them, we shall be engulfed in 
the whirlpool of desire. 

The second clause in the mantram is " m /. r., Lead 

me from darkness to I.ight. Sankarachariya says that symbolic worship 
is not all in all ; for the symbols stand between us and the of the 
divine. They stand between the wT>a. and wrtiim The synthesis 
that we arrive at in the and objects is but a partial 

synthesis. It is linthma alone who is the supreme synthesis of 
all possible varieties. And 'the prayer lor light in the mantram is 
the prayer of the devotee lor that condition of his self when all 
symbols w"lll disappear, and the soul cry, - Not this, Not this. 

- Ail ll)is verily is Brahma. .And then we reach that 
immorlalily prayed for in the next clause of the mantram. 

To sum up : the spheres of our desires are unrealities, not in the 
sense of fraud and deception, but in that they lead to strife 
and discord ; and if we want to live, we stould take some symbols 
which shall not be objects of enjoyment or desire, but of awe and 
vcucratiou, and those symbols are to be taken, not merely from the 
objects .of nature but from humanity as well -types of the divine 
ill the huniau, like Krishna. Vyasa and other saints : the worship 
of these symljols w ill ( aim om proj>ensitits aud grve us tran(]uility ; 
then we will see the symbolsi lead to a higher real ty before which 
the symbols theyiselves disappear. * 

In the Und of Kdlbinindri Princes. 

• f 

[E.rtnicU') jrohi the wnlui^sof a piopo^ed licto^iisidKtiiiUr iduier ihc 
Rn/t\s of the Ddirn AW/rt r. Magazine Section.] 

« 

rowards the west ol the Bombay Bresideney, a large Peninsula 
IS connected with the Indian continent by a narrow neck of land 
between the Bay of Kauibay and the Kami ol' Cutch. This Peninsula 
is called Kathiawar -the hand ol the Kathis -and is almost surrounded 
by the Arabian Sea. It is divided geographically into no less than ten 
minor parts called Prants the principal among them being Jhalawad 
(Land of the Jlialas). Gohilwad (^Laiid of the Gohils), Uullar, Sorath, 
Baroda, etc, and it is politically divided into a number of petty princi¬ 
palities, the chief among them being Junaghad, Dhraiigadhra, Jamnagar 
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Bhawanagar, Morvi, Porbandar, Gondal, Palitana, Wadhawan, Wan- 
kanar and Rajkote. Each principality is ruled over by a chief, inde* 
pendent of the others. But all these chiefs or Rajas, as they are 
called, are at present under the protection of the British Government, 
and a political agent of the Governor of Bombay is stationed at Raj¬ 
kote, the centre of thp Peninsula. All the states, excepting Junaghad 
and Jafrabad, another jninor district, are under the'sway of Hindu Rajas. 

I • 

This peninsula boasts of two mountain ranges. One of them is 
the Shetrunja range which is situated in "the vicinity of the Palitana 
State and is dotted over with magnificent Jain temples. 

This range is dear to the heart of every Jain to whom it is a holy 
place of pilgrimage, and every year caravans of the pilgrims in vast 
numbers may be seen coming down to pay a visit to their favourite 
divinities. The other is the mountain range of Girnar, noted for its 
ancient fort and the recent antiquarian researches in connection with 
it. The fort, according to history, was demolished in the iith century 
after a prolonged siege of twelve years, during which its heroic defender, 
Rakhengar, lost his life, and the queen, Ranak Devi, fell into the hands 
of the victor. She became a Sati near Wadhwan. This sjory is so 
.pleasing to the Kathiawaris or the Gujarati-speaking Hindus of the 
Presidency, thaf it forms the plot of a popular drama which is 
acte^ by some two or three dramatic Companies to the great joy and 
pleasure of the audience. The Girnar range is also rich in beautiful 
natural scenery, anc^ wild denizens of the forest, especsally tigers and 
lions, Abound. Moreover, the j)eople believe that.in its deep caves 
still live many Hindu saints and yogins and also persons like Gopichand 
and partuhari of ancient history, who have Sought and obtained im¬ 
mortality ; and wliat Strengthens this belief is that many of the 
caves are too deep and dark for one to enter even with lighted lamps. 
These caves are awe-inspiring, and they remind us of the past glories 
of India. No foreigner visting this Peninsula can forego the pleasure 
of visiting this mountain-range. 

This Peninsula has very few rivers—the most important among 
them being the Matchu flowing near Morvi and Wankaner, and the 
Aji near Rajkote. *• , 

II 

Having so far earn d something about the physical condition of 
Kathiawar, let us now wend our way to Wadhawan—the chief Railway 
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junction in the Peninsula from where railway lines branch out in every 
direction and let us get into a railway carriage and take note of the 
various towns that lie on our way. The nearest town is Dhrangadhra 
where a drive along the Dhrangadhra line (a branch of the B. G. 
J. P. Railway) carries us in a very short time. 

This town of phrangadhra is the chief town in the Jhalawad 
District. The Raja belongs to the Jhala line of Kshatriyas and the 
present ruling chief is His Highness the Maharaja Ajit Singhji. There 
is very little of note to be seen in the town but a royal stage where 
the performances are free t& be witnessed by any one, and also two 
palaces and a garden. But some ten miles from Dhrangadhra, there 
is a small Village, the ancient seat of the King, possessing a beautiful 
big well, called Matri Vava, which, according to tradition, was 
the refuge—which its peculiar structure is fitted to furnish—for a fort¬ 
night to the royal harem when the chief lay dead on the battle-field. 
Still twenty miles away from this village, Kuva, a journey by 
bullock-carts brings us to Halvad, another ancient seat of govern¬ 
ment which possesses a minaret of five stories and a beautiful palace 
of strong stone-work rich in Hindu architectural beauties. 

III 

Let us now return to Wadhwan and transfer ourselves to a carriage 
on the Morvi Railway. This line has lately been re-constructed on 
a broad gauge by the chief of Morvi, at an expense of twenty lakhs 
of rupees, and on'the 3rcl March 1905, it was opened by H. E. the 
Governor of Bombay. Journeying along this line we soon come to 
Wankanar which, as we have already seen, is w'atered by the Matchu 
and possesses two minarets of seven stories each, commanding a view 
of the whole city. Let us get down from the railway carriage and 
travel six miles in a bullock cart to visit Jadeshwara a seat of 
Go(^ Shiva. This holy place is visited by large numbers of Kathia- 
waris in the month of Shravan, when -there is a fair held in honour of 
the divinity. The Ling of the God, according to tradition, was found 
in the jungle, and the King of Wankanar was ordered by the God in 
dream at night to build him a temple. The -woodland scenery of the 
place is very charming. 

IV 

Resuming our journey by the mail train along the branch line to 
Morvi, ten miles off, we arrive there in the evening and go to the 
travellers’ bungalow to lodge for the night. Seated at night near a 
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window we have a magnificent view of the new main road lighted by 
gas, on the river Matchu Three piles of fine-looking buildings add 
to the beauty of the scene. I'he magnificent royal palaces on the bank 
of the river, are connected with the royal stables on the other side 
of the river by a suspension bridge—the only one in Kathiawar. There 
are two towers, one with a clock that can be heard throughout the 
whole city ; and the other, situated at the centre Of the.bazar, and made 
of iron. The bazar is evenly built, gjid a visitor can have a full view 
of it, if he stands at the Nagar Bhagar city-gate and looks straight to 
the main entrance to the royal palaces^ This city can boast of many 
fine buildings such as the hospital, the High School with a beautiful 
and extensive play-ground, the patel house—a vast and spacious build¬ 
ing for the farmers; the jail, strong but imposing ; Nazar-bag—the garden 
house serving as the summer residence of the Chief, the post office, 
the charming girls’ school and the tramway station. The railway 
station being two miles from the city, the passengers are conveyed by 
the tramway which also connects the town with its harbour, Vavania. 
There is also a public garden where every Monday, the State-band 
enlivens he visitors for an hour in the evening. There are three mosques of 
the Mahomedans and also the principal temples of the Hindus. Besides, 
there is a Town Hall where a meeting is held every Monday mbrning. 

The reigning prince of this district is of the Jadeja line and bears 
the title of Thakore. The present ruling chief, His Highness Sir Waghji, 
G. <;. I. E., is an able ruler whose .administrative capacity and political 
insight are unsurpassed by any of his contemporaries in the Peninsula. 
He ha§ a large stable and a magnificent stock of carriages, electric cars, 
motors etc. 

• V. 

J^ow we retuyi to Wanlsaner to take up our journey along the 
main line towards Rajkote. This town is divided Into the city and 
the Sadar camp. There is nothing worth notice in the city except the 
royal palace and the girls, school; but the Sadar is studded with a 
number of palaces built by different Kathiawari princes. There 
are several educational institutions in the town—a high school, and two 
Training Colleges, one for males and the other for females ; and besides, 
a Rajkumar College for the education of the princes of Western India 
has been established'here. Rajkote is also supplied with filtered water, 
a boon enjoyed by no other town in Kathiawar. The local museum 
contains preserved specimens of beasts and birds and has also a fine col-* 
lection of Kathiawar products—cotton, grain, as well as illustrations 
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of the sculpture and architecture of the country and there is also a 
beautiful garden where in the evenings we find a number of men and 
children enjoying the fresh air. It has also two towers and several 
markets. 

I must add here in passing that this town has a great railway junc¬ 
tion whence trains run to Jamnagar, Qondaf, and Junaghad. 

Let us first tak^ ourselves to Jamnagar, the capital of the Hallar 
District. Here the mail arrive^ at night and there being no tram 
conveyance in any other place except Morvi, we have to avail ourselves 
of the bullock-carts and horje-carriages that are there ready to serve 
us. The chiefs of this place are of the Jadeja line in common with 
the Morvi Princes, and the ruling chief is H. H. Raja Jasaval Singhji. 
It will be interesting to note here that the famous cricketer, Prince 
Ranjit Singhji is of this city, and is a brother, if I forget not, ofthe ruling 
prince This city is situated on the Rangmati, a small stream. It 
boasts of fine temples and holy places of worship and also possesses 
two ancient buildings, Lakhota and Kotha. These huge piles attract 
the sight of every visitor and impress him with their noble and magnifi¬ 
cent architecture. There is a high school for boys and also a girls' 
school, the latter, everywhere in Kathiawar, teaching only the verna¬ 
cular of the country. 

Now, having come so far, we must return to Rajkote and take to 
the B. J. P. Railway (Bhawanagar, Gondal, Junaghad and Porbandar 
railway) and proceed by the mail tr?iin to Gondal. The ruling prince, 
H. H. Thakur Sahib Sir Bhagwat Singhji Sagramji G. C. I. E., M. D. 
(Edinburgh', is a great patron of education and is a reformer. There is 
in Gondal, a Grassia College like the^ Rajkumar College of Rajkote, 
with a good library and a well-equipped laboratory worked by afi able 
staff, besides two schools for boys and girls. Thp most notewc-rthy 
place here is the temple of the goddess Ashapuri, where pilgrims 
come from distant places to get their desires fulfilled by the goddess. 
The other objects of note are a garden maze called in Gujarati Bhul 
Bhulamani, and a fine, big tank two miles from the city. 

This place not being a railwa}’' terminus like Jamnagar, Morvi 
or Dhrangadhra, we resume, after a short stay, our journey and proceed 
at our convenience to Junaghad. As 1 have already said, this city is 
in the vicinity of the Girnar Range and is a Mah'omedan principality. 
But unlike the Mahomedans of the past, intolerant and harsh towards 
the Hindus, the princes here are eminently tolerant and consequently 
are loved by Hindus and Mussulmans alike. The Dewan— 
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Prime-minister—is at present a Vaniya, Bechar Bhai. The 
Ruling Chief is H. H. Nawab Rasulla Khan. There is an Arts 
College preparing students for the B. A. Examination, and called the 
Bahuadin College, after the name of a former Bewan of the State, 
Bahuadin Bhai, a noble and munificent patron of education. The low 
college-fee—Rs. 25 pet term—is very well suited to the circumstances 
of the Kathiawari students, and there is also a boarding house attached 
to the college for their residence. Besides, the beautiful natural scenery 
in the vicinity of Girnar, a museum and two beautiful public parks, 
Sakar Bag and Safdar Bag, with a menagerie containing many wild 
beasts, add to the attractions of the place. 

Having visited all these places we resume our journey and come to 
Veravala, a quiet harbour, and a favourite resort of trade. Thence we 
go up to Jetalsar junction and thence again, via Dhola, straight to 
Bhawanagar. The ruling prince, H. H. Sir Bbawa Singhji, “K. C. 1. E., 
is also, like his brother chief of Gondal, a munificent patron of education. 
Here we meet with another Arts College called the Samaldas College 
where also the college-fee is sufficiently low and accommodation for the 
residence of students is provided. Samples from the fine and rich 
collection in the museum of the place were exhibited in the last* Congress 
Exhibition in Bombay. The most noteworthy and chief object of attrac¬ 
tion to a visitor to* the place, is the beautiful temple of Takhteshwara 
Mahsyieva, built on a hill by the ruling prince to the pious memory of his 
father. In the evening, we can go out for a walk along .the sea-shore and 
have a pleasant view of the steamers coming and going, or lying at 
anchor in the harbour. This city„ as well as Rajkote and Wadhawan, 
are tutted for trade. The Bhawanagar State is noted for the metal¬ 
wares^ mainly copper and brass, of Shihore, a petty town in the vicinity 
of the capital. Shihore Supplies the whole of Eathi&war with copper' 
utensils and even exports them to Bombay and other distant places. 

Now, we have travelled etnough. Let us catch the mail train and 
hurry back straight to "Wadhawan, whence we started on our tour. 
Wadhawan is the eye of Kathiawar, or the main entrance to it. This 
town, like Rajkote, is split up into two parts—city and cantonment. Here 
we find the “ Sir ^aghji Mill,” the only one in Kathiawar and we can 
see it on our way to "Wankaner by the Morvi Railway. This town is 
noted for its Vavas ” or big wells of which there are five or six. The 
other objects of interest are the Dojiraj Girls’ school, a High School, and 
Mnlji Jetha Dharamsala where travellers are lodged free of charge. 
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While on tour, we had no time to wait at the DhoTa Junction 
near Bhawanagar and had a short trip to Porban iar, called also the 
Sadamapnri, or ihe place where lived Sudama, the beloved friend of 
Shree Krishna. The Rana of this State is a stanacb Yaishnava. 

In order to have a full knowledge of Katliiawar we must also 
visit Dwarka and Bet Shankhodliar near it, which are among the 
holy places of the ilindus. Dwarka is regarded as one of the seven 
Paris—great an 1 holy cities o«f India. The Vaishnavas attach special 
importance to this city and many pilgrims pay visit to it. The Bavas, 
a seot of mendicants, come here and after having had a'pnrifying look at 
Shree Dwarkanath—the God of Dwa'ka, pay a certain tax and 
allow speoiel marks, one or more on each hand, to be branded with red- 
hot iron. There is no railway communication and bullock carts 
have to be need by the visitors. The temple is worthy of this 
important town, for the decorations inside are full of beauty 
and grandeur ; and the roya/ app-mrance of Shree Dwarkanath eight 
times a day, according to the Vaishmiva form of worsliip, is indeed a 
very pleasant and attractive sight. Tho town is also a chief seat of the 
Shaiva sect ; and a Shankaracharya—high priest of Shankara, lives there. 
The way from Dwarka to Sbankhodhar is short and is often infested with 
strange'animals. Dwarka, forming the end or the tip of the nose of 
Kathiawar, and 1 may even say, of India, commands special attention. 
It is a fair sea-port and tb^ Arabian Sea, as a rule, is not stormy here. 
We can set out for this holy place either from Jamnagar or Porbhndar. 

Having vi.sited the principal towns, we are inclined to inquire about 
the condition of the people of those places. But as we are. tir«,i of our 
journey, we must take some' rest and bid good-bye to one 
another for the present* 

cH. H. MANIAR. 


'The Educated and the Uneducated classes 
in India : Question of Unity. 

[ Extract from the writings of a First-year (F. A. class) student in the 
General Training Class of the Dawn Society. ] 

We have given the definition of patriotism in former lecture, the 
main' idea of which is that the individual must always step into the i 
background whenever there is conflict between the individnal interest 
and the interest of the public. We should learn how to develop this sort 
of patriotism, which should be not a mere sentiment bat an active sense 
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within as. Let ns consider how things stand in India. There is an, 
educated community in India, i. e. those who know English. There isl 
also another class of people who are not illiterate but uneducated, as far asj 
education in English is concerned. Apparently there is a sort of unity] 
between these two cla-sses—the educated and the uneducated classes. 

But a few moments* thought will show us that there is no real bond 
of unity between these*two classes. We see that an educated man can 
read the feelings of another educated man, whether he be a Punjabee or 
a Bengalee or any other. There is always a kind of eecret sympathy among 
the members of this educated class. The reason for it is that thev are all 
brought up under the influence of English education. A Maratha graduate 
and a Punjabee giaduate always imitate and appreciate ‘each other, 
though they belong to different countries and may have different religions 
and customs Therefore, inspite of the variety of conditions in life, the 
Maratha and the Punjabee as also others, come under a common category 
—the category of the educated—and they may be said to be united. 

also, among the uneducated classes (uneducated in English) there 
is a sort of unity. Their thoughts are primitive. They have not learnt 
the ways and manners of Western life. Their common primitive character 
which they have received from their forefathers, stamps them 
with a sort of unity. Ijct us see if it is possible for us to bring these 
two classes, the educated and the uneducated, under a conamon category. 

'^^w, we know that both these classes fite under a common government. 
It is therefore that they are politically united. They are politically 
subject fo one government. But, besides this unity brought about by our 
politicafsubjection, there is not muoh el>e to bring these two classes together. 

As* western civilisation is growing vigorously amongst us, the 
distinction between the educated Sud the uneducated classes is becoming 
sharper and sharper. We* live in Western fashion—much on the lines of 
the Western people, and so it is that the gulf between these two da see is 
becoming broader and broader ;^for the more we advance in this direction, 
the further we recede from our brothers living ancient ways of life, 
the only bond of unity being our living under a common Government, 
as has been previously said. 

It, therefore, follows that when we say that we have unity, it means 
that we are under one "Government. The gap between these two dasses 

« 

is growing more and more, because %oe are over-educated and they are 
.almost strangers to English educabon. The educated classes seem to 
form a community by themselves but are not always in touch with the 
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bulk of the people. A common rnle is not snflBcient to form a nation. 
The principles of separation are sometimes found to be more active than 
those of unicn. The educated classes have not always a self-sacrificing, 
practical sympathy for the uneducated classes except only in political 
n atters. But it is only by increasing our sympathy for our uneducated 
brethren that we may» be able to be united at heart with them. Let us (those 
who are educated men and those who are getting education,) sacrifice our¬ 
selves for them. We must be united in our hearts which is internal union 
and which is true strength. The educated classes must, not try to separate 
themselves from the uneducated classes, but should be in touch with 
them. The draw'ing together of mutual hearts is the only permanent union 
whereas the political union is, at present, only an external union. 
Therefore, the educated classes must always try to sympathise with the 
uneducated classes and showr that symi)athy in a practical way by being of 
some use to them in their daily lives. 


Domestic Knitting Hand Machines 

With reference to certain inquiries addressed to us in regard to 
the price of knitting machines, where they could be purchased etc, we 
bog to make tHe following statement. Domestic Knitting Machines : 
—12 to 20 pairs of seamless socks in a day of 10 hours. Heel ard toe 
are shaped automatically and can be spliced ; also socks, and stockings, 
jersey, vests, jackets, shirts, drawers, comforters <&c &c. Tolerably 
easy workinsg, simple in. construction—can he learnt with help, from a 
tutor W'ith the aid olso of the Instruction Book : Prices vary from 100 
to 300 Rs. or more according to the number of needles in the michines. 
Importers in Calcutta—Khetter Mohan De & i o, 45 Kadhabazar street 
Calcutta. CorretSpondents may also address inquiries to Automatic 
Knitting Machine Company^ London”^ 67 Southwark Street, 1 ondon, 
S. E The practical ditiiculty in the use of these machines now in India 
is that a man requires some training in handling and working a machine ;— 
and for a skilled hand, the practice must 'extend to at least fifteen days. 
Then there is also this difficulty that when the machine gets out of order, 
it may be difficult to again set it up, or to repair it. It might be neces¬ 
sary, for instance, on occasion, to bo able to devise certain mechanical 
contrivances which an unskilled man may not be at able to do-—and so 
when a machine, whose needle or needles, or a screv or other parts require 
to be'mended or replaced, is not properly repaired,\he result would be loss 
to the private buyer and consequent disappointment. "We have known of 
cases where Jor icant of mechanical knowledge^ or from inability to 
repair or replace damaged^ paris^ the maobine has been lying idle for 
some considerable time. 



IBxtract from the toritin^s of a proposed, Recognised Reader under the 
Rules of th^ Daixtn Society, J^t^azine Stttion^ 

^ I ^5^1 j , 

C^rt^tPT ; 

« I sitf’T^ f^»ltc?r I 

*Prataitff « a^r m dnsr capH «»r^ ait^i 

’^tcf, »iW?i‘t^; c^% *1^ ^ f^c® c«tW»it?rl 'sitftiil ^ f^iaw 
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^f^«rtcTf 

w c^ m 's 5«( tot, 

«1l5t^ wsiwa^t C^tW*rW« >nF»l 

Sj<( CTfSC^ ^itCJ^ 1 

c^5t*Tl C^’R 1*1, ■ 

^v^K Tf^l I, c’trt'Wirl Thflc^ CTt’ttJi f^1 ^ttc^ I 
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Wt WK fSpST =3®5( I c^sW^'s«fcar, 

^twtc^j'3^cirtTtRCTc»icinj^n ^k, ’^«rtf5[ m 

w 

A CTH A (M ?«( ^ I 

ait>T *(<fli9 ftf^ C^ ^ *Tt5 

CTn iTti *tt«iri ^ i *tBH, ’it^*i >si^% 

^K c^nr *l^r=« f^3F?( ^ i ^ ^ 

•f^T^ fetvts *ftt^ *ft5 »rni c’inni f^iai^ 1 

<^t'Sf4'tC«1 Wl I 

»pic?i ^'S^it^ ^?i«l «a^ c*ih sit*! ^ «*ltii 

»r^n «tT^ <2r*R to j TO ^ ^ ^ ?tfwi 

I CW«f1 VI, ’It^ ^ CVStWS ^fil^ll TO, C^% CfTj' I . 

«a ’RCi TOi»f TOJ’t®! ^ TO, ‘fiW?r V 
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’ntft^frm ^fl ^ ft ^ ^f»rrt^ ^t»f tos?, ^tftst's 
»nni'«it^ trit*t ir^, ois art*! ^ 
aj^ff ^*1 ^vfc»f wi ^ ?r?itJni TO c?itw ^ 

'irtiFl ^ c^ t 

«lt^ «rW9 ’TN ^t*T ’rtj^ Vi Wl«f c»ltc^ <tc^ '^V> 

t£) 5^ ^«f «% ^ I C»ltC^ 

01^ 5|^ »(#* ft 

ortc^^l <ttc? I ^itK <a ^<fli 

ini^t^is ^f^?ii ’Ttn I '5t9 ^ ^11 ^ ^ m 1 

^Fliif Ttc«f^ ^'<ni w <« w 5^1 ^ tfl JiTTOr ♦ftl^i, 

1^, ww^\ ^ctRi isfnt8f%^l Ttfwl V ^^»iT V i 

, ^ CWWR I 

^rW^rl c*rt^a[ ^ m ^lun ^ “srti^nf *[<fi^, 

fet^'«Ttwtftc’n:^nf ^<» (?nf,^ arNi >it^ )5t^T?r^« c>nr, 

^tor? wt^i 5i5tff w ^«rhi ?tps 1 w crtTt^r- 

s!t^, %fk Tt^rtrii t^?i1 r^a?t i c^at^l ort^t^ 

V f^wl fVl•^rt^^^ OT sii, c^tct R:? ^ cvr^ 

5tf^ ^U\ <rtft ^»t, '«rtii ^t^l cntaW «itwtii rttt^»i sri i 
c»rhit»itQ apCT c»fra ^ ort^tsrf^m c^ryc^ftH 

fK*tt^ fes «it^¥ ?isfii»i I ^^5Tcw CJRPRf ^ f^r® «itf5t»r, 

cft^t3Wt«« CT srt mf»r c»itft»itc^ c^ 

^Mn 3rt I f^i *rti^ «r^ta c^a.Wc^ fm ^lf^, c^t«it« 

w «rt*ii% Ftf^Til I 

^ I 

^ ^ ^tftc^ (VI, '9^^ \t* 

ntf\ cm \ ««% *ftft a c^hi ^j» (?ri *t<f3^ \ 

5ftwtc5 5f^®i <tft^ c^ ^^fi{ 
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<Tt 9 silfet ciR, «rtrft«f?i wft ^ srl, 

i>t^ ^t5| 5*1 M CTfl ite® A C»l?l ^STI 

c’fW^ji «ii 4 r^ 5*t c*rt«tt%?l .1 ^*1 c^t^nRc^t 

«tfwft^i^ etefli c^tc^i ^»i 5tf^*nfti, ^ 1 »it® *(f^ c^% fir sn, 

c^tnWni tftcfn ^*rir 51^ I ^«i ^tftm ^ftw c*i, ftc^ftr 0^ 

5;9fif *tt«Kl *lt^, lilfs fftflffi# T?r^iM c»it*r *»tto I 
«itii «r^tii c*BT^ '»iTtff, ^Itftnt'e ^tj >« CTf ^ f*r ^f^irl 

I ftf C*lf fH C’ttUt^ W« ^fttWl c?f^l 

I fet*Fl, 5t^, ftf5, f^, ftfffl, 

«?t»rtir ^1, C*(t*l1 srtfnusu ^tf^ '« ( Life-insu¬ 

rance )ff^rt^i Tfiml cff^sr, c’tW’rtu ’"f 
I ^n^tir c’ttut^rl ' 5 itf»iiil ftf^K f^c^, 

ff®ir»i5r, fHP ftul csm, ^ ^ tf ff’ tN nfiiftn 

’(tftof^ 5 ^ 1 , ^ 'sft’ltft ftcf ^^*fK nfiic*tt*f f i C9rriit»i1 

I apif tes* »u^ nt’t 

f^8T ^tf^, ftfl ff i C*r(^ iit^ CT, '«l^f 

c’ttirmi c^} ftftf irff%rf ft^ ff»iirl ’few, c^tfta 

'BTtcf. c^ *Tt5St Tt»r c’tW’itc^ fw ^ I c^ ’(•nr ^1 
nfef, nftcf ff srt^i t!i^ ^r^mcf 

1 ^«i, ^ to ff, ^«r® hsjim, ^rt^tir 
is’f % nn «rtto ^tc*F ^ 

tow, Tt^'Q toR, «aft fto tol*T, CT 

^*Fi Acfufir «#F, twto ^rjftwf-^rfi? cmMt 

<£i^ni*r to ^rttoc^ 1 c^?it»rl ^?t®Jtft*(T fto A c*i® tol, fr=T ^tfe®! 
to f^ ^ c*tt*f I to*tir to (TT^ ftfto, CT®to to ctoi 
fff ff ito ®itto I <af sr to f*r to ^itc^r 3rl,^«t^r ctottof ftosr, 

ctotf f*r to to to’T c^ 7 tot9it« ctocf, ’»r«w 

^totonr f*( to ff to wem f ? ^jtfw tol '8«rf tof% 

wtor> ^t?,« tot^ ^tol f*r ^toi irtopr 1 
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(SW ’ItftP® C’tWntOTI I 
rtttw rt ftw ^iwfli ^flnn ^ i 

ciitiwon ?w« *nl^ l»«i uti >«•!«•• «ra CTt»i*ii wft** 

( 

^fi I «itii w (?r ▼ttf ^ I 

f 

cvf <rrttf »itf5|»r, c^f ^ c^f^ »itf^ I c^ 

<rt^ «m i citT?t«n »itf?!»r, <9^^ 

«»iin >'t <?ni wni f|»i, *«▼ 9tc»i ^ 

t•^ f*R, «rt^ ^ ^•niA c»ra t^ 

ff cm ^•mii ^ fm i m 

»9^ Fhr mtn i ^ c*rf<i ? w 

c^w ^f»i»i, cJToi «18 «rt5ii f^, m i 

CTCH m ic^fli f^5I 5f«TC^, att^«l, ^ ’RTtJf OTl?l «9W1, ^6 lt>t^ 

8r*l c»itv« <ii<rsi 

Gsh\ *fc?r «rWu wRw 

vs ^(ti:?i?i orR mH c<n:v ipts «itf^; <flwn ^ 

«itcf c*ff, % ▼tf 

m I (m cm '®f»i« ^ i sn ffsi *rts?Ri, ^t^i, sii 

c»rtwitN8 it^t m “4ir ^^9 ^ 9 , c^ ai^l 

« 

»!^ii c^«i, itwi f«r»t 5n I ?<{ Gr«^i ^ r 

Tfcf^ srtif'CT ^95ri sot srt 1 ^ ^ «tc? 

5%»i c*ftv «pr^ ^ I m c?<—f%,. ^tcf 

5^1 4w^..>PP ^91 ^ ^5^^ 

^ ^ ♦iRKtw^ I 

« 

^ aw <«w ^ «it!w > c^rwf^, CTtn fnnu 
m mm W: «9^ «FfQ fkm, ^t^orw mcm, "sri iri, ^ sn, 's^sr 
«a5r¥?tftw^^<9^f^c^t>rra5Rt5^^^ ^'9 et^sfli* 

<9¥®t CftI CfOT—^ ^ TO <9^15 c^ ^ sfto 

'sWor <9^^^ f«n:^ w»it9, tow srt 1 

fHta wf ’^onr c>T*r^fii»iW, vtii«t, c^cfc^r orf^^i ^ 
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i •art <ftt I* 

WR, »i« I cfw fnj ^ imi cw *rwi wtlann ^tmm, 
^ ^ rnfim tW iStTtf *t!|»iti( 5 ^ cirt 1 ^ CT, 

fH I c^ ^ <rt^ ^ <tl»ltcv ®1 fNl <lt?Rl» 

faF| 9l9»lt?l f«rr^ I *R ^Wtn TO, f% CTO TO? C5t»f? 

ffin«rtc^!l, ^aitc?fi ca|^?*tf^«1 TO TO 

TO=^ 1 TO TO C*l^ TOt?l f^artf <?R l TOt^» ^1 TO®!^ 
TO«t CTO off^ ^ 1^1 TO?^ TOc»I 5|, ii^TO %m 
TO^t? TO TO TOTOpt^m TO c®F5|^cTOf ^1 

“CW<f, TO CTO caic^fn ^C5 I TO1 TO ?C«l, %^®TO V( f^?I1 

TO Wl <«?l «rtai5l *iiw» ®TO® TO C^'Sfl ?^a[j | ^ cm^ 

• 

iTOil TOc^ Off?! fCICfl caiClTTOl ^TO ^ 

TO? I ?TO TO® f??® f??*f ?t® ®®l Orf«r ?* C*R <« a|?®l 
c®^ TO 5^1 ®^c9i« ®j®TO®^ «tt*t^ M'al ®® I ?tf® c®% »ltc?® TO1.511 ?f®®t 
^t?t®. A <?r® <ttf feT|?1 ^ 1^ ®tf? I 
?t® «ai?^ ^f®®1 'fit C®, ®tltt?ttl f^TO ?f®®tt f? 5t?C®® ®tc? 511 f»{®1 
»£ic?®*tc® TOtc? f®®1TO?5ti TOt’ 'fiwf®‘®?f® f®r% ®®5rli «fit ®?® 
® 7 ®®TC®®t?^ ®tfl® f®r.5t?®'«^« c®t®? TO? I ?t® c® »f® ®t^, f? Bt?c®® 
®t? f®®l TOt® tt?tti Tor, trror® ®tftr5 ^ti^it® ®?fl 5i1 f®®l tt5l 5ttt I 
®(?®f>*®t®T ®t®1 ?t®TO? ®t®ji ^*0^ (?!tt c*it®tt®1 ®jtc? ®® I ®t?t® 'fi?! 
?t®l yf®®1 c®tc? ait C®*^®1 C?t«(t TO C®® I 

^ c^ 1 

w 

TO? aR® aitTO® cTO® ®® .TOlft ®® I ®Ft®®, att®? ®® ®ltt? *ltfTO;? I 

TO C*l®®t®1C^, CTORI tt?1 5tf®ai, ®f®?t® ®r»lC®R ® ®1t®® fet?1 «fi?®tt® 

ff®i <fifTO cTOitTO tt?t® f®c*r® <ac®t?5ii ®t»i, ^ TO, cTO ?R® 
®c®® TO5T TOt^ TOR ®®5 ?I®TO? TO®® cic® c»ft® ?fTOt ®tt® i 
??t® ®? 5t?1 ntt®1R®TO? ®t®T ®t®1 R’RlI tt?1 ?a^ »ltc? ®®, «fit feT?R. 
®j®« R?tl TOR TO I ««f? few® ®tR? 5tf® ®®®1i ^TOftanii f?^ f®TO® 
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M I 4 «rtf 

Bw »i?r ^r?i5i CT, ^‘i 

IlH ^’taf ^ 

^maf?l ^>H 'fl^iJl srt^ ftrc^ «lt? f%|l ^ arl I 

^ «taf *fipri 

I «a^f♦f S(^ ^ fWOT^, W '®lt*rc»l »R^ T>t^1 *ttot*( ^ I 

’itn 5tf^ tw5i f^ «mi «n^ fw^, ^ iffF 

ftc?i ^11 

si^afH iitM f^al «rtc^3t i ?{i[taR 

WSf 1% '8 t% <4^ ^fkl 

^l5fi c^m^itc^ f^ai ’«rTt?Fi 

^ ort’tt^c^’jw I SRI, 51^511 3{tC»T 

W*rttc5?i ’Rt^ w 8..^ ^?Fl 5tfii5it«i 

^<t5? C’tT^tsitC^ T?W CR^f^^ll f^5r, 'Sft? ♦f5??J fetn ^ 
j c<tt?t^ «^i^tafsRC^ I afc^ c^t«i1 

*rf3*it‘i ^tne ^f»ics5 ^ifmsT, cw<r, ^ ^t?i 

//«(TTi 'S’lTs ^t^i ’tt^M I ?i^9(i m fj(»tt51 

^<R 'twn C^t^ C^SR,'Bltf^I'S OT ^flTl 

f ^ 

^tsrt? .^^ ^ <(T?iH p sRi I ^ 

•s\m\z^ 5^ f^ 

5twtc^ ?rt'«, wa, ^tftc^ to 

f??ri ^jf I ^ c^?it«n «f^ «r«*f^i cRK ^ ^«f to *®rrf^, 

^•i>t *fcij f^i{ »itcw c’tW^iW or<rt 

i%^\ ^ c^ttftm tot*rt tot^f cffTm^, 

c»itT‘?t»[ I ^it^it^r ^ v«i!»» fet’i'i ^8^, »ii^« ^to *ftft I 
^tc»T f^|cs5^ ^^ti»t ♦tfiiThi TO^ri I ’»rTft ^rf^ftf^, orto^i, ^nfSi'S ?rt 

5 «( ?rt ? na ’^5? ^f^»r, Rto^ 

tot^.^fRRl ?r»R) *ni fw5( W ^afhi r 1 ^ 

Vt^c? Rt^Rl Rf»l*T, 'f{^% ♦tfRfN Cto C^»|ir r ’tRRIi 
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^ ^»R, Wtfsj^ «C?[ oivai fft, ^ ti07 «rtf¥w Fffil 

’vfir, f5tt*rt oit^Ji «c*f:f I ^ ^?rt ^jf&Rit ^t«, wtf5^ 
^r^stf’!t»f^trt'8,(?wr^fn?^ . 

c^ltut^il r ?tncinf^fi ^^>!?eii» cfttr^ 

5tfi?i I fin?pr I csftiiW *i3ranr «rt%i ^r?tir 

ar® ^ ^>t\ ^wH w >•^ ^^fsnn w ^if*rc»F, ^ 

«rt^lt^ «rtPT I «rfl»rl sftsrt 'sw® 

«rhi^ ^ <8^ ^Pnrl ^tftc¥ fiwtf f^»w i ifpit^ 

^c*tw^c® v's CTf 5<(inr sBtffrt^wrt?w 

»rtf^»i I f®sT f^sT ^1w c’ttiiWP® ^%»R, ^ ^ c^ ci[ f 

^?(»rl ^ ^ ’tt^, c»(^» «ii^ cit<r 5nr i 

>it?r c?<tl 

*9tft:»R I ^ ^ ^f^W5T, ^*rh^ «twti ^ !|«r 

%^5T I 

at1^«l ^ rt^lT f?r 1 • . 

5*1 2tt^«i ^ ^ ^tw® <ffBH (?ni 

?[<( ^f^?ii n\t I ^T«ft® c^tc^ ^ ^ ^ i <iftf ’R^ c^’if551 

c’tW’itcrf^i jf^rc^fVf^ ^1 W ^ «rNFl f®, IW® 

All c»i» >8 (Rc®? c^ ♦it^^il ^ 5ri, 

I ^ ^f?(W c^v\m Rtw oitifte® *ifti 5rt I 
5** ^ ? c’ThtWfl 

f^?tc5,*^5ft® cm f^ii ^ Vi I m 

55«R ifwr® i3ft^ c^ oi^RtHCJnmfe ^ 

5tfl( Rt5l1 c^ W5® IFf m (R® m ‘Sit® f^5l C*fhlti^ VT, w 

Rtl C’fRW ft's* TO 

(?rf«Ri tif5T®i r c’ftntrot^ «rt5ai, ^ w® ^ ?r <rf?(TO to, 

«8® CBWTO •itfro5rti cTO5T«R ^cTOf ^1 TOrai Vi 
'fVfSf^l ftsft •TOnl ^ 5RW TO 1 TO*R fetTOl TO, 5R:f 
TO^TO5rt,c^‘«»^TOTO c^f n^ Ftfil TO TO, TOt^TOrroTO- ' 
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^ cir«fi I iftvrtii 

mm TO «rt<rt? to ^iwr^ ^ ^»ft?ctni'€ TO^(N m 

C«ttft»rtunf ^Itc^ «?tnj cmmm ^SKTOCil 

t 

<r&r 5*( fro’ftcir 5(1 ] ^*nic^t5! c^^*irrii 

r^f5rt»15r, ’Tfl’il ^•i f5plt5( Wi t?** 1 TO*f 

^^«1 C’^ttl I 

^Wa ^ '«ti»i'Tir*i ^ 4 

c’ltdt^it?!!'»rc5(^ w^lrTO*n( TO(?i,f^fTO cTO ^t«ftni'si’i ?«i ♦ft'sul 
^ srl; CT^’f^^Jtjl TO I ^t^*l 5iiFS'^»i «a^s( <iicTOcir 
Tow« rt5[«ft ^1 ^ mi 

^iwrw fH?t'8 ^ 5Ffn?rt cffc^R, «r«i fsplt^^ ; 

tsjTN «nn «•>, ^'srwc^ tw?itc^i 

TOtc? TO §*( *ft«Tii sn f¥i c?tc’n( ^ iii^^ 

Wt I <si5fw ^rc’lTO^ I ^ 

^5rai fetro ^ c^ni, m t^sF? TOiiff, feiTO m, 

y'tn* ‘f^K TO TO I TO*i ^Ffsp^rst^ <• .y ^ ^i( 

TOc^ ^ 51*1 f^iTO I TO ^*1 s 

I TO^ ^ «!'»»OT 5*1 f^, <«i<l5i t5 TO «t^, ^ 

«i8 CTc^nr *itTO TO 5(11 *jc^'*(tTO*n( TOt?tTO5('f^t5(, 

I(Rt»i ffTO, TO fii TO 8^ ff*itw,TO5rtf!( (?iwji 5*1 

1 V 

•^911I TO 8 B* «ifi ♦(TO 5t«i 1 ^ 5 ^ 1 

C^rW^TtC^n^ TO^W« I 

CTJRCTOtroiTO^ TO, TOtW^ TO?1 TO 51W I 

UTO ’I'TO TOiil TO, ^ w% »iTO =(1 1 ^itTOi cTO^F^rl to ^ 
cTOtTOW ^ TO, TO1TO I cTOtTO<nt Wltf f^in?- 
fTOwc»it^t5(^TOi wTOli <iiTO cTOl CTt’FTOw, 
^<r3( cTOtc»i c^n 5r?^ to« ^?i ^<t5( c«ito «rt(i “tp 1 to^ to 
^ TO ^(P c^ItTO TO^ 5(1 1 nrro TOtJf cn^ItTO TO 
^ 5i;aFTO %1 TO1 Bid 1 TO •iiT dTOd C3i'hprt5( cd, 
dif*! TO 4tnd 5Fid 5(1, di TOd ^fdTO TO TO ’tt^ ^ifTOi «*f5R ^fro' 
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sTi I 5ft^ ^ I m 

«t»nr to, irtc»iii mj cTO c^ ^rr^ ^tp «if^?(i 

^ I JR’® TO® ®T®^® ^Ff®®1 '«r®r^ 5Jt|f^ TO # 'fl ‘StTt® 

t®n® TO c^ttvtm ^®tsr^. c»TtT?»iR ®® i 

(WW^tcw^ I . 

§ 

c’ttrt^iTO ®r®TO TOf^® TO m TO*i, ^®tR® TOt^^ ^nitR® TO® i 
C® »T® C5tt®t«Tl f^ ^<® Jfs^tsr ^f®r® *t1c® ^troi ®T®>Tl ^®1 CW® I 
»rt®t®i CTt®F cTOt»rrf®’t^^ ®*t1 TO®1 «tW \ TOn® c®»i^c®5 *(rrc*i«i- * 
c®®®f^ c’ltTO®, ac»f® TO5t®, ®tTO ®t^ft® TOt^c^i 

TOW«®TO cTO^, f^l^r’ttWl® ^^Tt5t® tflTO 

Tt®c«i Tor® fT| TO’tl TO TO^, ^TOI5t® TO TO®1 TO®* i ®t®t®1 
®f®:® TOt®t^ *a^ ®TTO ®ff®®1 ®tc®f i ' 

®i®J!tft®l c®% TO TO srI I (?rtc®?® TO^ri, ’ttfi 
^115 TO®1 Sit'S I TO ^’f® 5® ^:(i7Ml®R® 

Rtltw I ®fT CTtST <2t^t® 5® ?i® Ftf^®! ®®, ®1 SITO 

®® I iRSIl C®«®1^ ®? CTOI TO I "TOC®? ^ TO®.5T®’^ f®®t3 
I ^4^ wf®®t®1 f?®TO I TO SI^TO *tftTO 5f5 C'2t^^ f^csi, 

TOT ®®® oqT ft<fTO CTOsrtCT ^tft® BfSir 'TC’lTl TOcs ^® C®,®5t®t® 

s 

^®t 5 iT ®® I wl^t® ®®® »I ^®1 CSf^, C ®^1 ^f®fet® ®®® C® TO® ®^S{ I 

T®|®1 ^f%®c®r ®f? 5® sil c’fsi, Tc® ^t®t® TO c®f^ ’tTO't^ if-j I 
^ 1 TO 1 ®®® 5tTt®®1 5^®1 Tot, 55d *ffT®t« 5 ® TOt® 

Jlti:®,^SJtr® ®T^ f®T 'Stf^ C^fCSI mn TO TO ^tCT I 

• ^ 5Ct® Wl-TO'e C*tt^ J 

v£l^ ®TSI srtTO® Tt®R CSft®tsitR® Tf^TtTO ®I®mR® ^fs »ttC® =11 I 
®^TO TO TO, fTT 'sr®®rr5 ^tfrt® ^ i c'ftt®tsiti®® Ttf^ ^®fs 
<£lt ®® Tt®:®^t ^ I ®t®t®W (£IT^ TW® TO c®, TO R® ^^^®1 

cTOtTO T®Tt® ^TO ®® sn I fitfT TO® TO CT®^ 

®fTT ^ I cTOtn ^21T ^Ttf® TO TO®1 ^®5t ®t*R Tl® I nf®C®® ®TOl 
^iiT®« TO51 ®tan 'sfTOl 5 ® ffR ®T®»it® Tc® ®ct? I frr Tt®tR® TOr ®® 
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^.1 ftw sri; 

n^ ^JWfiNw ^*it#*r ^FflPi ^ ^ ♦rttee f11 

ftf?^firai^tft^. ftftw ^\ tsunt*r «rfn 

>i^tw ^ Tfim ^ i ^ 

^fsT »it?il fkm I 

f 

«rr?i c^ >T^t9i CT ’ft^ cwt^ ?«(- 

(M ^i( im I c^^ I '5iT?i 

3it»T ^«fi^ sim »t^^, wtc^l »rsitsi 3^^ I ^ «rt«rf? 5it>i 
3rr^ nfiTtc^ 5«( c^% ^ I Tni*i nf^tl I 

’l?F?r ^ I 

c’itft^it^rl ^5ft5^i c«(K c^t®rl, ^ »aTN ^ 

ilf f% C5f?l I ^Tl5t?1 #t6t »rt^ ^ ^ "tt^ 

^?i I «rtii f^c^ ii’? <st^t^ ®i^«it»r??i «tt^?ii 

tfTC^F I <11^" 5CC® ^t*! ?1C»! I <ilt 

C«r9?l1 f?l »ilSf9i »T5[^( ^?F «ftc^ I ’t^n:s|?l ^T»l 

<fts?in® ‘Hm 5«( »tt^»i1 5Jt?i ^tfTt« 

5C«<^ ^Wff 'St^I VI ^1 I C^ ( C’lt^ ) I 


[Extract from the''writin^ of a Tkird-year (J5, C^s) student in the 
, Moral and'Rtlipous Training Class of the Dawn Society.] 

^flrs I ^ '8rt«itfir^ eva^ «i?f^ « 
CT *ni c»i^ c»i^ 

'tif»ni J c^ ’IP! 

ilCTt^R f^ T fWKtPR, ^4^ 
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«t<ri <rtH tifjRij «rWfl tiwnnin 

^1 «*rciW f¥ T W m If, w I 

5lCf I 

f^fsi CT *Hjra ^ f^ftnpr ^tftn ^iml^ i 

K% ^•uM ^1 ^t»nrtn[s? i 

^ 3|iiUf CT cm, c’lV? >rw Itf^ f tew? 

^tfi •itf^ CT ^1 

tf?tc^5(i f^i^ifftii't'£Jtft%^%’i ^ »itf^ «rt»itcT #n:^t 
¥.tc^ I «iW?i m:^ sii^ i 

rsffsiJr^ I « ^ "ttlttliT cy-f ^'^’iir 

'sitsitcfi '*rt^t<fr 5t?i, c^ n^»i ^rWcwi ^t^irtf^^ «Rsrf% »it«R 
^tft« '«rr*iti«ni I m 

^t?t^ «rt5it?:«r^ i 

<rttn«ftofPt *ift^ ^!t5if*i^ jm i 

'srt^, Tii^i 5(1, ♦t?n 5it5(f5^^ 

^i5?l1 «ttc^ I 

5lt5rf»l^ { «lt^ ftTi *ltflfil^ « 5ft5(f»T^ 

*itf^'$ I 'flW® 3l5|f5fi^ « »ilf%^, ‘at f^5f «?fT? 

# 

<lT’«l-f^^T’t ^f3?[TCf*( I ^srl ffl ^It^l I 

?ll8Ffji;^f C^T’t^It’Rt?! ^1% Tl? I 3!tf5^ 

'»(tl[tll ^tVSQ ^t»l *ttftfil^''8 ^rfsrf*!^, ^?(1 I 

^ftW1|5IC9rCT 5ll5l?l iilt?Rn m., 'Site?, 5T^J 

^r?ic« eltfsi ^pi I <a ^<*11^1 

♦rtc^ I C»1^ fal C*l^ 

^ I C^, fj(?:»ICT> ^5pl1 c^?1i*( ^I’l 

mtfli f5, fss iSiTtn I 

c^i^fsi^ «iT^ f.^ m '«is •?«T^ «rt^ I 

?t«ff*l^ '«(t?t? 

^tftw <2ff «T^i^ I 



■ i 




C^^t»r5tCi( ^5t?l m 
'8(tirr<T sn, ♦t^ai m 

^csT? ^*rtc«nf c*T^fl I 

'3^1^'^srtc«nr %»i «rf3itc*nr ^55 

^f% 'Of^^r 5fl l ‘il^ % f^^?rl %?tCf?l 6t»15Tl 

3fl 'sWf^^KT 'stt^ 5t»rt^ ir?tl, wtf^«tT 

(2fff^ ^55«iwfr 5iRtif%i»f^3 ^5 \ «rt^t?( 

«fT=^csni ua'^^ita? ^CTT® ^'9^1 ^f53 I lilt '*rfc^r^f% «ft>itcwii 

• 'Ofqc^ »l?^3 Tr?lC^ I f6^9f^ ^t^tC3 f f I 

Wtq Hq*! W'QTfl I 

'qsf «ft9, *(3 wt9, cqt^ cit^ '«iqcqt«rq Nitf^ 3jtq ^^t!i 

"?6^ qrsit'^fq qc(!f ^13} 1 qtsf^tn’t'i qt^ ^f%?[1- 

feqq cq, 3iN qtc?i i q^cq^ q?"qc?iw 


5 :^ 5?i «fSf fV| ^Ttq qtcq, ^Kc^ qf 

wT^z^ qtcq, m\ <s^cq nffqft ^qqq, qtf^qq i ‘ii^ ft^tq q^fqqtq 
qfqr f5«qit% 6t^» f6^«f^q wqi 'qt^tcqq ^tq^qj 5t^ i ^tq*i, «fT^tq c^m 
qftcqq.^^tq q't<li *3^^ qtqfqq^ «iq^tq9 qfqq=#q q'fqql i 

^tq cqcqq 'qtftcqq ^rrsq ^q i, ^^qc'oq qiq ’ft^- 

vSfqtq cq^qq cqtcq^q qt'v q* qttq 3tq qtcq i ^tq’sqc^ qjtq >^qr- 
vSfqtq cqq qfq tfl t*qw3q^5j^q*i'^cq, q^cq ^tq^qc^q qqcqq 
jfstqql qt^ I 3tq3qc<q ^qt<J ^^qc^aq qtqtqr f^q •si^tq ^9qt^ ^rt^tfqqf, 

m ^ 

iitfqqq ^ipsqq ^fqtq cq qtqtfqq cqtcqq q^cq ^t^tc^qtq 

qt«6^j fV ? „ ,■ 


«q, q^ qjfqql It^, q^s’tq c«rcq 1 (qtqrtql ^•>q ) 
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PART i: INDIANA. 

Bengali as Spoken by the Bengalir—IV. 

s 

\Continvedfrom Page 144 . Voi. /., No. New Series.^ 

^ a 

In the last article on the subject vve gave two short specimens 
repret'#nting the dialects of Je^ore and .Khulna. In the present 
article, we have quoted an extract which is a very good specimen of 
the colloquial dialect of the dijstrict of Jeseore and very beautifully 
illustrates the pccaliarities *of the tongue. The extract is specially 
interesting as having been taken out of the most ^lopular dramatic 
work in Bengali, the “Nil Durpan “ or “The Mirror of Indigo,” by 
the greatest dramatist of Bengal, Roy Dinabandhu Mitra Bahadur. 
Apart from its many literary beauties, the book possesses a value 
and an interest quite its own. Together with its English translation by 
the greatest of the modern Bengali poets. Nil Durpan is intimately 
bound up with the •history of an interesting period in the near past 
of our native land ; and to our fellow-lndians in and outside Bengal,* 
the history associated with the book is supremely interesting, ast 
exhibiting the dark as well as the bright side of English character, and as 
illustrating the character of the Indian peasant who, usually so patient 
and submissive, can at times discover extraordinary powers of combi- 
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nation and resistance. Nil Darpan is also interesting as holding the 
foremost place in the history of the public stage in Calcutta. It was 
with the performance of Nil Darpan that the first public theatre was 
' ushered into existence Oil the 7 th December^ 1872 , and it was in no 
small measure owing tor the popularity of this and bther dramas by the 
same author, that a quick success was achieved at the very inauguration 
of the stage. 

The Bengali extract is given first, and those of our readers who are 
juiv»cquainted with the language, will be able to gather its substance 
from the English translation which follows it. 

The specifnen vre have selected, narrates a conversation among 
some five raiyats in the godown of an indigo factory where they were 
confined for having objected to sow indigo and for having refused 
to give false 'evltfciice in Court against the eldest son of a peasant 
proprietor who had roused the planters’ ire by his resistance to their 
unjust demands. Nil Durpan describes this respectable farmer “happy 
with his family in the enjoyment of his land, till the indigo system 
compelled him to take advances, to neglect his own land, to cultivate 
crops which beggared him, reducing him to the condition of a serf and 
a vagabond; the effects of this on his home, children and relatives 
are pointed out in language, plain but true; it shows how arbitrary 
power debases the lord as well as'ihe peasant; reference is also made 

i 

to the partiality of,various Magistrates in favour of planters and to the 

Act of 1859 penally enforcing indigo 4 pontraets.'’* 

\ 

( ^ I ) 

t 

c^i fifw C5f^ ? 

sri,—wtsf I 

C5ft, sn c^mii ?I5 t <rtt =»i 

tff*i CT ^ \ ^ cm? ^ 

m V cmwtfsf fire? ; cmvt? m ^ >. 


* Revd. James Long’s Introduction to the English translation of Nil Durpan. 
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Tl I c^6l}—«*iitniW5l wps\ *tw f 

c5T^t*r I ( W9 f^fsi? ) 5t^t? c»h arc«r 9it^ c^rr? <tfV 

c*rc« 's^c51 ^:! fv «t^tir^tftir 

HI I ^ CT C4 

f i^H HtC^H \ 5 rc 3 HC®!,—CTtlH Hlt^HtH ck»it»!l I 

CHC^H C«^H 'StHtHl I 'SHt! \ StClH VtCf H’W 

CSftH^tH H H Hs'CH HlTC>i!ifr 
C«l ^ ^iH^ltH, siHsrtH HlC^ ift^lfl «llH 

BfHtWtHC'TH 1W1 CHT[C5\1 I 

*s 

5f<Hl I HI*. CHtH Htft ^1 «f^f^ *t1atH I 

^»ll5r 'Slt^sf m *rt? Wt*m 

HTItC^ C^pgtH f CSftH C^TWH ^11 C^C^I 

^TCf fsiBtt I—'SJttI ! WHtH “fft^T, t’f C5HTHtH 

5i>^, ^h«i?F 4 Hi% '5itc55( ^5T ’twrai’ttfHjfl 1 

#iW*i ^,1^ I 

TBANSLiTION (FBEE). 

» 

Godown of the Begun Baria h'actory where Toraf and four other 
raiyafs were kept in confinement by the Planter. 

« / 

Torap .— I don't care if they kill me, but I can never betray my 
salt* Shall I bear false witnes^against Bara^ Babu and send his father 
to prison—that P/ira Babu who has saved my honour, in whose land 
I have ever been living and who has been protecting my cattle and 
all (from seizure by the planters) ? Never can I do that—upon m'^ life ! 

First Raiyat. —All the curves in your timber will be made straight 
under the lathe. The might of “Shyamchand” (the planter’s whip) 
is terrible. Are we dead to all feelings of shame and gratitude, or do 
you think that we have not eaten the salt of Bara Babu ? But what 
can we do? Thgy won’t keep us whole if we refuse to give false 
evidence. Wood STaheb stood upon my chest, and look, the blood is 
still gushing out. The villain’s foot is like the hoof of a bullock. 

* Glossary.—to do. cH—«, that. ^V—W, blood. 
stood up. cHllI—rascal. Mafjistrase. 
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Second Raiyat.-—Thai's the prick of nails. Know you not that the 
Sahebs wear nails under their shoes ? 

Torap .—(Gnashing his teeth). The d-v-1 take your nails ! A thrill runs 
through my body to see the blood. If I could once meet this brother- 
in-law of a Saheb in«ithe field of ' Bhatarmari,’Twould give him such 
a slap on his face as will Send his jaws flying into the air. 

Second Raiyat ,—I had once been to Andarbad. That brother-in- 
law of a Saheb of the Bhabnapuri Factory who is spoken so well of 
Jbyi^all, once sued me in the'Criminal Court. I saw much fun in the 
Court that time. Foh ! as soon as the Magistrate spoke, two Muktears 
ran at each Other with such fury and kicked up such a terrible row, 
that I thought a fight was on in the fields of Moina, between the white 
bull of Sadkhan and the ox, Budho, of the Jemadars. 

Fourth Rctiyah —Alas ! I don’t know what is going on in my own 
house. I am a raiyat of another village ; when could I have come 
to Swarpur that 1 should, at the instigation of Bose Mahasaya, try to 
shake off the tyranny of dadan (the planter’s advances in money) ? 
Now, the baby in my arms was once beaten black and blue, by the planter, 
and 1 oncj; came to Swarpur to take some sugar-candy from Bose 
Mahasaya for the child. How kind he was, how handsome he looked, 
and how gracefully he sat! 

The author of the book from which the extract has been taken, was 
born in an indigo district himself S^nd had ample opportunities of 
studying the doings of the planters i^nd their dependants. ])5ot far 
from the home of his infancy in the district of Nadiya, stood an indigo- 
factory, and the evils attendant on the manufacture of the blue ,dye, 
the abuses and oppressions committed by the “European planters, their 
system of forcing the ryots into unprofitable contracts which, once 
begun, was bequeathed from groaning sire to bleeding son—w'ere 
some of the facts that had impressed themselves indelibly on his mind 
from youth upwards. His heart bled to see the miseries of the 
defenceless poor, and at last he published this book, his first dramatic 
work, anonymously, bringing together facts and incidents which had 
come under his personal observation, and weaving ^hem into the main 
plot with the skill of a true artist. The success of the book was 
as great as it was quick. It did immense service in awakening the 
mind of all classes of the native population to the gross misery of the 
people of the Indigo districts, and it helped the cause of the abolition 
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of indigo slavery in Bengal almost as much as Mrs. Stowe’s " Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin ” did towards the abolition of negro slavery in America. 
The extraordinary ferment the book produced in Bengali society, has 
thus been described by Pandit Siva Nath Shastri, the leader of the 
popular Brahmo movement : ‘^Within the time of our own recollection, 
we have seen that *in this province of Bengal, a great awakening 
was brought about by nation 4 l literature. When the celebrated patriot, 
Harish Chandra^ Mukherjee took up his pen in the Hindu Patriot, the 
planters’ citadel of sin trembled. When people’s minds were t^us*- 
excitcd, then was published Dinabandhu Mitter’s celebrated drama, 
M7 Durpan. We shall never forget the great upheaval which it 
caused in Bengalee society. All of us—children, old men and women 
became almost mad It was the talk in every home and in every 
lodging was its representation. Bengal began to quaicJ from one end 
to the other, as if from the effects of a seismic shock. As the result 
of this great upheaval, the oppression of the indigo planters vanished 
for ever from Bengal.”* 

The book was published in the autumn of i 860 , when the indigo 
question had reached a crisis, when the galling yoke of tjvanny had 
reached the breaking point, and the excitement against the cultivation 
of the fatal plant had become so strong as to lead to acts of violence in 
son^e of the indigo districts, and a general rising of the peasantry was 
apprehended Said Lord Canning, the Viceroy, V For about a week 
it caused me more anxiety than I have had since the days of Delhi,” 
(during the mutiny) and, “from ;aiat day I fdt that a shot fired in anger 
or feur by on 6 foolish planter might put every factory in Lower Bengal 
in fl^imes.”* An idea of the ^pular excitehient will be obtained from 
the following passage in Avhich the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir John Peter 
Grant, describes his experiences of a tour along tke rivers, Kumar 
and Kaliganga, running through the districts of Nadiya and Je'ssore. 

“ Numerous crowds of raiyats appeared at various places, whose whole 
prayer was for an order of government that they should not cultivate 
indigo. On my return a few d;iys afterwards along the same two rivers, 
from dawn to dusk, as I steamed along the two rivers for some 60 or 70 
miles, both banks vvare literally lined with crowds of villagers, claiming 
justice in this matter. Even the women of the villages on the banks 


* In a Bengali essay headed “ National Awakening and National Literature,” translated anil 
quoted in ''History of Indigo Disturbance in Bengal” by I^Ht Chandra Mitra, m a. 
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were collected in groups by themselves; the males who stood at and 
between the river-side villages in little crowds must have collected from 
all the villages at a great distance on either side. I do not know that 
it ever fell to the lot of an Indian officer to steam for 14 hours through 
a continued double street of suppliants for justice ; all were most 
respectful and orderly, but also were plainly in‘earnest. It would be 
folly to suppose that such a display on the part of tens of thousands 
of people, men, women and children, has no deep meaning. The 
.jjai^anization and capacity for combined and simultaneous action in the 
cause, which this remarkable demonstration over so large an extent of 
country prove*tl. are subjects worthy of much consideration.”* 


Fifty Years Ago : 


The Woes of a class of Bengal Peasantry under European 

Indigo-Planters. 


Oni.y fifty years ago, three or four millions of our countrymen in 
Bengal wore subjected by European Indigo-Planters to a system of 
inhuman oppression which only'finds a parallel in the annals of ne^gro- 
slavery in America*, Indigo was an industry of the West Indies, and 
when, at the end of the eighteerti^ century, it* was transported into 
India, it was with the instincts of a slaw-owner that the European planter 
came to raise indigo in our land. Every form of oppression that wnres- 
trained tyranny could devfse or the irtventive imagination of rapacity 
could contrive, \I'cre put into practice by fhe Indigo-planters. The 
criminal records bf Bengal, from the time that indigo-cultivation was 
introduced into the province down to its final banishment, prove clearly 
and undeniably that ‘murder, homicide, riot, arson, dacoity, plunder and 
kidnapping’t (Sir Ashley Eden), were some of the means by which the 
ryot was forced to take up the cultivation of indigo.. 

It is strange that the immense fortunes which the European planters 


* Vide fimgal under the Lieutenant-Governors by C. K. Auckland, I. C. S. 

' 1 The Hon’ble (afterwards) Sir Ashly Eden handed in to the Indigo Commission an abstract 

of 49 serious cases and a file of heinous casus in connection with the cultivation of Indigo. 
Vide Report of the Indigo Commission, Answer 3^75. 
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rtjaUsed * by the manufacture of indigo, did not incline them to redress 
the grievances of the people upon whose labour the success of the 
industry was solely dependent. 

Indigo had been one of the most flourishing concerns carried on by 
Europeans in India, dind the East India Company Ji^^hich directly support¬ 
ed the indigo industry* for 22 years (1780-1802), placed India in the 
foremost rank among the indigo-producing countries of the world. The, 
cultivation was carried on from Dacca to Delhi and the exportation was 
nine million po.unds ; but Bengal indigo was the best of its kind and 
perseded all other i tdigo, and from 1815-16 Bengal supplied all the indigo 
required for the consumption of the world. But from the ^ery first, the 
indigo system in Lower Bengal was a blot on the British Adminis¬ 
tration in India. So early as 1810, the licenses granted to four planters 
to reside in the interior of the country were witlKkaWn^, on account 
of the severe ill-usage towards the natives proved against them, and all 
the cruelties and oppressions unearthed by the Indigo Commission 
fifty years later were committed-then as afterwards. The defective and 
partial administration of the law allowed this vicious state of things 
to exist and continue until half a century later, in 1860.^ the poor 
innocent sufferers, the martyrs of avarice and extortion, could bear it 
no longer and ro^e in a body to shake off the vampire which had been 
sucking their life-blood for eighty ybars. The wonder is that they 
could submit to this inhuman oppression so long. Sjnee i860, one by 
one the indigo factqries in Jessort^ Nadiya and Krishnagore have been 
disappearing, and the thousands jft ruined fajctories now met with in 
man)^ parts of the country bear testimony to the natural punishment 
that befell those who either could not, or wouM not, correct or reform 
their system of treatment o? the ryots. Indigo cropds still grown over 

f ^nsidprahlp^rea<; in T.nwer Bengal but net under thq old condition s, 

_ - 

* One of the most remarkable inst^iices c)!’ the immense wealth realised by the indigo- 
nabobs and of the vicissitudes of fortune, was Mr, Williams of the llengal Civil Service, for a 
long time the commercial Resident of the East India Company at Coomerkhali. Almost all the 
indigo-factories in the neighlx)urhood were huilt or owned by him, and so rich did he grow 
that he would not condescend to go home in any ordinary ship, but built one of the finest vessels 
of her day, the Zenobia, convey to England, him.self, his family, and his fortune—in the shape 
of as many chests of indigo as she wtmld carry. IJefore she was launched, it was.whispered 
that he had used his master’s money in the production of his indigo An inquiry w'as ordered—^ 
the verdict was against him—he was dismissed the 5cr\ice, and died long afterwards a poor, old.^ 
broken-hearted man at Dacca. The Zenohia, however, plied her trade, and for a long time 
carried cargos of the ill-fated dye to London, regardless of him who first drove a copper-nail 
into her keel.—Vide *' Indigo and its Enemies,” by Delta, p. 7. 
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and is still the best in the world but the total output is very small. 
During the past decade, the indigo industry in India has been steadily 
on the decline, owing to the great and steadily increasing development 
of the manufacture of artificial indigo, brought about by the application, 
chiefly in Germany, .pf scientific processes, and ‘ this once important 
Indian industry is in danger of perishing altogether. 

Unprofitableness of the Indigo Contraqt. 

We sha ll now show how the cultivation of indip^o was utter ly 
un profitable to the raiyat and meant starvation to hims elf and h*is fam ily. 
The object of the plante rs was to_ s(^ire_^he maximu m profit at the 
minimum or no co st ; he wanted the indigo plant without paying nearly 
the cost of its. pi^oduction to the raiyat and at a nominal price which, 
even if fully paid, would be ruinously unprofitable. But the deductions 
from, the nominal price w^ere so heavy, the unfairness of w'eighing so 
great, the extortions of the factory am/a 'officials) so excessive, that 
the nominal price dwindled to little or nothing, so that if they realised 
from the whole produce of their indigo land, in cash, what paid the 
rent of t'ne land, they were lucky ; wherefore they lost the whole value 
of that land to themselves besides all the cost of cultivating it for the 
planter. Then again, when the prices of all agricultural produce 
doubled or nearly doubled, the price paid or nominally paid for indigo 
was not raised by a single anna and until the raiyats had, as it were, 
declared open war, not a single planter had ever entertained ..bought 
of any increase of price. Whilst in all other trades, the world over, all 
parties concerned have been bound together by the usual commercial 
ties of mutual interest, in this one trade, in this one province* the 
indigo manufacture has always been a remarkable exception to this 
natural and healthy state of things. * 

As no tree cultivator in bis senses would take up the cultivation 
of indigo under such conditions, the planters at first acquired land in 
permanent tenure at even losing rents and exorbitant prices, from the 
Zeminders who, when averse to granting land to them in lease or 
perananency, were obliged against their will to do so, from the fear of 
consequences of disputes with the planters and from the fear of the 
, Magistrates who t hreatened them with penal consequences if they 

* Minute by Sir J. 1 ’. Grant, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, on the Report of the Indigo 
Commiasion'—Paras. 7, 66, 67, 20 and i. 
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refused (i); then, after the land was secured, the raiyats were coerced, 
the whole unhappy race of little farmers and tillers of the soil were 
compelled by force and deception—by imprisonment, by fetters, by 
cruel whippings—to enter into unprofitable contracts, and take advances 
which but once touched continued to gall them from generation to 
generation. ‘ The peasant assented to disadvantageous terms from 
fear of bludgeon-men or was tricked ftito signing some paper which 
he did not understand * (2). And these enforced * contracts were 
supposed to descend from father to son, but of course, such an idea 
would not be allowed in any Court. The planter held such inheritance 
of liability in terrorem over the ryot.’ (3) Yearly, the raiyat was made 
to affix his name to a carte blanche, a blank stamp paper which was 
not filled up at that date but might be used subsequently, filled up in 
any way that the planter liked. The planter never ^sought for an 
adjustment of the accounts but perpetuated the obligation of the 
cultivator to sow. The Indigo Commission endeavoured to find out 
how, exactly, advances were first taken by the raiyat but without 
success, because no one could be found who*had taken, 01 remembered 
to have taken an advance himself; the raiyats whom they examined, 
maintained that the original advances were first taken by theri fathers 
or grandfathers, or were given many years ago, in their youth. {4) 

Oppressions Practised by the Planters and the Raiyats’ 

Dislike to Cultivate Indigo, r 

To ^-carry out this system of,»'compulsion, troops of extortionate 
servaiyis and overseers were retained, licentious clubmen were hired, 
the police were heavily bribed and gagged (5), the magistrates, the 
protectors of the people, were frequently wheedled into sacrificing 
justice to favor the planters (6), some of the leading Anglo-Indian 
papers were persuaded, and perhaps subsidised, to fight for them iiv the 
metropolis, and special, one-sided laws were carried through the 
Legislative Council of the Governor (y)- It was said, ‘ Not a chest of 


(1) Report of the Indigo Commission, paras—43,45, and 115. 

(2) Ibid, Appendix, no 14 ; Minute by Lord Macaulay in 1835. 

( 3 ) Evidence of Mr. F. L. Beaufort, C. S., Legal Remambrancer. Answers, 302,303. 

(4) Report of the Indigo Commis.sion, paras—49,52, and 57. 

(5) Sir J. P. Grant’s Minute, paras. 56 and 47. 

(6) Answer 3602 ; Evidence of Sir Ashley Eden. 

(7) Grant’s Minute, paras. ii-i6 aftd Bengal under the Lieutenant-Governors, page 187, vol. 1 . 
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indigo reached England without being stained with human blood.’ The 
ryots disinclined to plant indigo w'ere shot dowm, speared through i), 
and kidnapped and confined in large numbers in low, filthy, narrow 
godowns or out-offices of the factories. It, was not simple confinement 
in one godown tha^ was practised, but poor ryets, substantial farmers 
and even respectable men, were seized and sent>about from one factory 
to another, to escape discovery, and in some cases, they were not 
always heard of again. (2) Even women were abducted to the factories 
and confined (3). Seizure of cattle was of as common occurrence as 
kidnapping. Sir Ashley Eden “ released from one of the out-factories 
about two or three hundred heads of cattle which even when brought 
to his own house, the ryots, through fear of the planter, were afraid for 
several days to come forward and claim” (4). Not content with the 
usual instrum&nts of torture and punishment, one of the planters 
invented a novel form of whip or cat-o’-nine-tails, christened Sham 
Chand or Ram Kant, (5) for beating out of the ryots any lurking 
disinclination against the cultivation of the plant. Date-gardens which 
abound in the district of Jessore were up-rooted to make room for 
indigo and extensive areas of the ryots’ cultivation were forcibly 
ploughei? up and indigo sown on the land. Respectable men who had 
eighty, hundred or more families of raiyats under them were driven 
from their homesteads, with their families whom they had to hide in 
the houses of relatives, while they“themselves lived the life of exiles. 
Their houses were plundered of .all furniture and then razed to the 
ground. Whole villages and bazars vere demolished and burlft down, 
and sometimes fights between the adherents of Zemindar and planter 
carried desolation, terror 'and demoralication into a dozen villages at a 
time. The hand of the planter was constantly lifted up against the life 
and property cf_the ryot and he recognized neither the existence of a 
magistrate on earth, nor a God in Heaven. (6). 


(l) Answer 3918, Evidence of Mr. E. De Latour, Magistrate of Faridpur. 

(а) Grant’s Minute, para. 43. 

(3) Answer 3 * 35 * J- Long wrote in the Harkaru, “Certain planters can make use of 
Black Holes as well as Serajdowla did; while the violation of their daughters will teach ryots, 
how they complain of the Indigo Saheb.” 

(4) ‘Answer 3576. (5) The authorship of this was ascribed to Mr. Larmour, the leading 

planter in Bengal. 

(б) Vide Sir J. P. Grant’s Minute, para. 42. Report of the Indigo Commission, paras. 
86 - 94 i *03, 104 and answers 870 (Rev. J. H. Anderson), 780 (Rev. F. Schurr), 849 (Rev. J. G. 
Lincke), 3576 (Ashley Eden), laoo-a (Dukhi Sheikh), 3917 (Mr. E. De Latour), etc. 
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How intense a dislike to the cultivation of indigo had been bred 
in the minds of the ryots by ages of such terrible oppression until they 
abhorred the very name of indigo, is evidenced f>y some of the answers 
given by the ryots to the Indigo Commission.— ‘But if my throat ts 
cut, I won’t sow indigo.” ” I will die sooner thagj cultivate indigo 
” I would rather go to a country where the indigo plant v 9 as never seen 
or sown.”—” Rather than sow indigo I* will go to another country ; I 
would rather beg than sow indigo .”—“ I would sow indigo for nobody, 
not even for my" father and mother.”—” No, I would be rather kill^ 
with bullets.”-—” Let the government cut our throats and send soldiers 
to kill us with bullets, but we will not sow indigo.” (i)—*Revd. S. J. 
Hill, a missionary of the L. M. S. Mission repeated before the Indigo 
Commission, a verse of a popular song in the Murshidabad district— 
‘The enemy of the soil is indigo ; the enemy of work- U idleness; so 
the enemy of caste is Padre Hill.’ (2) 

The Executive Favour the Planters. 

One might exclaim how could such,a state of anarchy, a veritable 
reign of terror, be possible under the British Raj. Were there, no law 
and no magistrates to bring the despotic planters to reason ? Law 
there was, but it d^d not reach the people, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
was forced to admit, ‘a country wherfe these offences are committed 
habitually, and for the most part with impunity, is a country in which 
the law affords the weak no protection. The fact is a disgrace to the 
administration.’ The police were in organized gang of extortioners and 
the migistrates were few and far between, and even the few that there 
were, did not accord the ryot a dud share of protection and support but 
often pandered to the interest of the planters, and ^he magistrate of 
Baraset frankly admitted, "As an young assistant, I confess I have favour¬ 
ed my own countrymen in several instances.” The Indigo Commission 
rightly observed, ‘It is not too much to say, that had all magistrates 
held the scales in even balance, a cultivation of the character which 
we have clearly shown indigo to be, would not have gone on for such 
a length of time. ^ The bias of the English magistrate has been 
unconsciously towards his countrymen, whom he has asked to his own 

(1) Vide Answers 1156, 1165, ii8o, 1216, 1249 . 3 *M. 78 *- 

(2) Answer 1693. W f 5 «l, I 

• (3) Sir J. P. Grant’s Minute, para. 47 - 

(4) Report of the Ind^o Cbmmission, answer 360a. 
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table or met in the hunting-held, or whose houses he has personally 
visited.* {i; When the m^istrate was right-minded and disposed to 
do justice between man and man, he was interfered with, censured or 
removed by Government for alleged bias.against planters. There was 
a gross dereliction ^of duty on the part of Government and a failure of 
justice due to Che strong bias which was too frequently displayed by 
men in all positions from the highest officers of Government down to the 
lowest, in favour of those engaged in this particular cultivation (2). 
The planters obtained the support of the executive, from the police 
constable to the head of the province, in their acts of spoliation and 
oppression. * 

On the is t of August, 1 859, Sir Fred erick Ha lliday*s Governlyient 
appointed some of the leading planters in the districts of Krishnagore 
and Murshhlabad, to be Honora ry Magistrates, and the ryo ts declared, 
‘?r vn¥ —a Bengali proverb which may be translated,—‘Now 

they have made the wolf the shepherd of the flock.’ Was it any 
wonder that the ignorant ryots who had been hood-winked by the 
planters with the idea that indigo-cultivation was a quasi-government 
institution, believed that even *the Lieutenant-Governor had a share 

ft 

in some of the concerns. (3) 

Raiyats Declared F(;ee Agents: Eden’s Circular. 

The Magistrate of Baraset (the Hon’ ble As hley Eden) had been 
censured by the Divisional Commis'rioner for ordering the police not to 
allow planters to forcibfy plough up the ryots’ land against their wish. 
But in 18.SQ, he issued a vernacula r c ircu lar stating that it w as optio nal 
with the ryots to enter'^ into cont racts . This time. Sir J. P. Gra nt was 
Lieutenant-Governo r, and when the difference of* opinion between the 
Magistrate and the Commissioner was referred to Government, the 
Lieutenant-Governor held that Eden was right. To these two im¬ 
partial, sympathetic and broad-minded officers, Bengalis wifl ever' 

t. Ibid, para. 119. 

S. Ibid, answers 3607, 3608, 3579, 3598. 

3. Qaestidned by the President of the Indigo Coaimission why he did not complain to 
the magistrate, a ryot said, 'Because the planter tells ns that whoe/er goes to the magistrate will 
have bis house pulled down, and be turned out of the village. This year the amin and takidgir 
(hictoiy officers) told me that there was a new law passed, called or the law of the 

mallet, that unless I dug indigo lands sufficiently deep, I should have my head beaten with a 
mallet and indigo sown in it. They said they had got two laws out of the Company; the other 
law was for the breach of contract; both laws are now in force.' Answer 1347. 




remain thankful for banishing this intolerable pest of slavery from 
their midst. Eden communicated the Government order to his Deputy 
Magistrate who circulated a Bengali pervfttnna on the terms of the 
order, and this noble example was followed by the Magistrate of. 
Krishnagar, Mr. W, J. Herschel, grandson of the great astronomer. 

• • 

Raiyats show a Disposition to Reyoit: Two Patriotic Bengalees. 

At last the raiyats were roused from their bondmen’s slumber and 
it loomed on their misty minds that they were free agents, and the 
feelings of discontent which had so long been bottled up, werCffS^r** 
ripe and ready to break out into open acts of resistance and violence. 
Eden’s Pervmnnah was the immediate occasion of Upping the reservoir 
of accumulated disconte nt— the sudden and unpremeditated stroke_pf 
W at Tyler’s hammer . ^ ^ 

While the feelings of the raiyats were in a state of the greatest 
tension, two villagers, Vishnu Charan Biswas and Digumbar Biswas, 
of Chow’gacha in the Nadiya district, raised the banner of rebellion 
against the planUrs. They were formerly, Dewans of indigo concerns, 
but resigned their offices, in bitterness of mind at the oppressions of 
the planters. They made up their mind to throw off “the yoke of 
serfdom, and. roused the ryots to take up arms against thjsir sworn 
env ies. They sent the “ fiery cj-oss ” of revenge from village to 
vtllage, and even indented clubmen from the district of Backergunge, 
at their own cost, for any outbreak that might* happen. They also 
fina jced the raiyats in their law-suits with the planters and infused new 
hopes in them. The raiyats now began to gather round their standard 
and break out in open revolt. The Bisv^ases made immense sacrifice 
foV the cause they took up? Their money losses were about seventeen 
thousand rupees.* Thousands of indigo raiyats and other Bengalees 
shewed a degree of patriotism, self-sacrifice and a power pf com¬ 
bined and united action as had scarcely been witnessed in the annals 
of the country before. 

Appointraent of a Commission to pacify the Raiyats. 

When the ryots, in the spring of i860, showed » disposition to 
revolt in a body, sAid their complaints and alleged grievances, attracted 

■ - > - „ r _ ■ - _ e _ 

* Vide “A Story of Patriotism in Bengal” in **Indian Sketches” by Babu Sisirka.\|tar 
Ghose, pp. 102-7, and “ History of Indigo Disturbance in Bengal,” by Babu Lalit Chandr 
Mitra, M. a., p. 36. 
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the notice of district officers, a Commission was appointed to take 
evidence and report on the whole practice of contract, cultivation and 
delivery. The Cominissioii was composed of five members. Two 
belonged to the Civil Service; one was a prominent merchant of 
Calcutta; a fourth was a baptist missionary; and the fifth, an Indian 
gentleman of highi caste and position. After a sitting of four months, 
and the consideration of a vast mass of oral and documentary evidence, 
the Commission reported that the system on which indigo had been 
cultivated was a coercive system of an unrelaxing character and had 
down, because it was, in the long run, unremufterative to the 
cultivator. He bore all the burden and he reaped few of the advan< 
tages. The report of the Commission forms very painful reading, and 
rare is the man who can help shedding tears, reading the harrowing 
tales of misery g^d wretchedness of which the Report is full. “ They 
have ruined me of wealth, life, lands and houses and have made me 
an outcast from my country ”—such is the evidence of almost all the 
raiyats examined by the Commission. Sir J. P. Grant, in a Minute, ex¬ 
plained the whole situation and exposed the entire system of coercion. 

^'Temporary Expedient to pacify the Planters. 

Simultaneously with the appointment of the Commission, a Bill 
had been passed, to endure for six. months, by which neglect on the 
raiyat’s part to complete his civil contract* was to be treated as a criminal 
offence, punishable wfth fine or imprisonment in the Magistrate’s Court. 
But the report naturally raifsed the question whether this tempq^ary, 
exceptional and one-sided enactment should take its place .among the 
permanent statutes of Government. 

A fierce controyersy arose over the Bill., Thii claims of tiie 
planters and of great mercantile houses in Calcutta were urged wdth 
much force in high and influential quarters ; bu t^ Sir J. P. Gra nt 
stated the objections to the ^11 with such foFce and cleanie^ss t^hat Sir 
Charles W ood,Secretary of State for India, refused to turn the 
temp orary Land Act into a permanent stat ute. At the end of six 
months it was allowed to expire. By his action in this controversy, 
Grant incurred* great unpopularity with the unofficial European public, 
both, in India and England, but he received the hearty support and 
approval of Sir Charles Wood and Lord Canning.* 

Vid* “Grant of Rothiemarchus” by W. S. Seton-Karr, pp. 81-83. 
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Results of the Commission: The Administration of the Law 
rendered more effective. 

The simplicity of the measures that were adopted by Government 
on the recommenci^tions of the Commission very conspicuously illus¬ 
trates how unlawfully the system had so long t)een kept up. No new 
legislation was found necessary. •Only notifications were issued 
declaring that Government was neither for nor against the cultivation 
of indigo ; the laiyats were assured that they were free agents and all 
parties were warned against recourse to violent or unlawfur pro¬ 
ceedings ; the hand of the law was strengthened to seciire its good and 
effective execution as it then stood. Strong Magistrates were placed 
in charge of the indigo districts; new sub-divisions were created, 
measures were adopted for an improved system gf police, and Courts 
of Small Causes were established at the most important places in the 
indigo districts. The establishment of sub-divisions in the viejnity of 
their plantations had been violently opposed by the planters on the 
ground that ‘ an indigo factory and a station cannot exist on the 
same spot,’’ (i) that is, indigo cultivation and law cannot go together. 
The truth of this statement was verified when the just ah'd equitable 
distribution of, the law to the raiyat and the planter sufficed to banish 
from Bengal one of the most thriving industries carried on by 
Evropeans in India. • 

Huge Agitation Started by the Planters. 

liuT the strong body of indfgo planters who had defied the law so 
long were not to be foiled with impunity. Baffled in their attempts to 
continue the unnatural dt^spotism they had so long exercised, they 
raised a howl, both in this country and in England, against “ Messrs. 
Grant, Eden, Herschel and Seton Karr” or " Messrs. Gran^ Eden 
and Counder which napies these benefactors of the ryots were 
parodied. They gave vent to their animus in what was at the time, 
known as the “Factory Press; ” they slandered Grant (2), calumniated 

-»-- 

(i) Selections from the Records of the Government of Bengal. No.^XXin., Part I., 
Pages 114-132. • 

{2) Vide “Brahmins and Pariahs.—An appeal by the Indigo Manufacturers of Bengal to Ae 
British Government, Parliament and People, for protection against the Lieutenant-Governor pf 
Bengal.”—Sir J. P. Grant was spoken of as “ the present high priest of the civil service Jugger¬ 
naut*’ (P. 26), as “a man who combined in himself every mischievous quality that a man in 
power can have” (P. 162), a man who “has arrested industry, banished capital, shut up trade, 
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Eden (i), they abused the whole*people of India, Hindu and Mussul* 
man (2), they petitioned Lord Canning, agitated in Parliament, and we 
shall now relate, how under the shadow of the Supreme Court, they had 
'the Lieutenant-Governor himself prosecuted and fined how they troubled 
the ghost of Harish Chandra Mukerjee, the indefatigable editor of the 
Hindu Patriot, and how they used the celebrated Bengali Drama, the 
Nil Durpan as a handle to wreak their vengeance on the President 
of the Indigo-Commission, Mr. Seton Karr, and on a representative 
-./jL t|;Le body of missionaries who had rendered great help in bringing 

their abuses to light. 

& 

Planters’ Prosecution of Rev. J. Long un der whose^su perinte ndence 
the Nil Durpan was translated. 

An English 'translation of Nil Durpan with a preface by the 
author, Roy Dinabandhu Mitra Bahadur, having been circulated by the 
Government of Bengal (3), the planters, who had been waiting for an 
opportunity to 'feed fat their grudge' against the Bengal Government, 
denounced the drama ns infamously obscene and grossly libellous, 
and demanded the names of the parties who had circulated “a foul 
and malicious libel on indigo planters tending to excite sedition and 
breaches of the peace.” But failing to get any names frdm the Bengal 
Government, they prosecuted the' printer, Mr. C. H. Manuel, who gave 
out the name of Rex, James Long at his own request, but was neverthe¬ 
less fined ten rupees. Propping up Mr. Walter Brett, the Editor of the 
Englishman^ w’ho was alleged to have been libelled in the profile as 
the plaintiff, they instituted proceedings against Mr. Long-for libelling 
the Editor of the Englishman, and libelling the indigo planters of 

i 

aroused evil passions, excited the populace, and threatened the magistrates, and who has as.sumed 
an absolute dominion alilce over the commercial dealings of his subjects and over the decisions 
of their ^sputes.’’ 

(l) Ibid, {xtge 81, et set/ and “Indigo and its Enemies” by Delta (I.ondon, i86i), 

pp. 1-6. 

(a) “Brahminsand Pariahs,” p. 7. 

(3) The English translation was made under the superintendence oC Rev. James Long, the 
noble missionary who laid the Bengalis under a lasting debt of gratitude by his labours for the 
iinproveinei}t of the vernacular press of Bengal. The actual translation was made by the 
celebrated author of Mtghanatiiadh, Michael Madhusudan Dutt, and was hurried through in a 
single night. The translation with an introduc tion b y Mr. Long was published anonymous ly, 
land about 302 cofues were circi^ated under the sanction of Mr. Seton Karr, the former President 
lof the Indigo Commission, and under the official frank of the Government of Bengal of which 
^e WM the Secretary. 
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Lower Bengal in Nil Durpan. The trial that followed roused the 
greatest interest among both Europeans and Indians. Merchants, 
traders, bankers, everybody, rich and poor, high and low, flocked to 
the Courts, so that it was remarked "there could be nobody left to 
carry on the business of Calcutta." The richer among the Bengalis 
were there, ready to unloose their purse-strings if money could have 
saved the reverend gentleman, and the*author of Nil Durpan was there 
ready to exchange places with Mr. Long if that had been possible.(i) 
On the 24th Jul/, 1861, Sir Mordaunt Wells, the Chief Justice, after 
making vile, ‘ indiscriminate attacks on the character of the natwes* 
with an intemperance inconsistent with the calm dignity of the 
bench,’(2) sentenced Mr. Long to pay a line of Rs. 1000 and to suffer 
imprisonment in the common jail for one month. Immediately on 
hearing the verdict, Mr. Long was heard to say, ‘.WhaJ; I have done 
now, I will do again ’ and the fine was paid, then and there, by Babu 
Kali Prasanna Singha, the publisher of the Bengali translation of the 
Mahabharata. 

Departmental Punishment of the Presid enl of 
the Indigo Commission. , 

Mr. Seton Karr was punished departmentally for patronising the 
publication and' helping in the circulation of Nil Durpan. He was 
cens^ured by the India Government; he had to make lengthy apologies 
for his share in the work, and had to resign, at tjie bidding of the 
Secretary of State, bis posts as Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal^nd as Legislative Membty for Bengat in the Governor-General’s 
Council. In (Consideration of his able and distinguished services, 
however, he was afterwards rffade a Judge* of the High Court, and 
subsequently. Secretary lo the Government of fndiA in the Foreign 
Department. • 

Prosecution of theJ-ieutenan^Governor of Bengal. 

About ten months after the trial of Mr. Long, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir J. P. Grant, was prosecuted in the Supreme Court for 
having authorised tKe publication in a Blue Book containing papers on 
the indigo cultivaticui in Bengal,(3) of a letter from the Comhnissioner of 
the Nadiya Division* which was alleged to contain a libel against one^ 

(1) “English Rule and Native Opinion in India,” by James Routledge, p. 292. * 

(2) From the Resolution passed at a meeting lot the recall of Sir Mordaunt Wells. 

(3) Selections from the Records of the Government of Bengal, No. XXXIII, Part 111 , 

3 
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John MacArthur, the Superintendent of a factory in Jessore, and the 
damages were laid at Rs. 10,000. Sir Barnes Peacock who was now 
the Chief Justice, assigned to the plaintiff nominal damages of one rupee. 

Prosecution of the Editor of the Hindoo Patriot. 

' « 

While the .case against the Lieutenant-Gove/nor was pending, the 
planters aimed a shot against another sworn enemy of theirs, the 
Ed itor o f the Hin doo Patriot, Harish Chand r a Mukherjee , who had 
waged a regular crusade against the oppression of the planters, and 
• had helped the ryots both with his pen and purse. A suit for damages 
valued at Rs^ 10,000 was filed against him by one Mr. Archibald Hills, 
manager of the Katchikata indigo concern in Nadiya, for having given 
[currency to a story charging Mr, Hills with outraging a peasant girl. 
/Haiish Chandf^ died while the case was still pending, but the vindic¬ 
tiveness of the planter continued and the proceedings went on against 
his widow who had been left in a state of helpless poverty, Harish 
Chandra having died a pauper for the cause of his country. The widow 
’ was compelled to compromise the case, the final decision being to the 
effect that the claim for damages was dismissed and only Rs. lOOO 

ft 

awarded'to the plaintiff as his costs in the suit. In execution of that 
decree, the dwelling house of Harish Chandra was attached, but the 
decretal amount was paid off Ijy subscription raised by the British 
Indian Association. • 

Thus ended ode of the most [^roublous periods in the history of 
Bengal. Subsequently, Government enacted measures to h^p the 
indigO’planters, but the indigo interest Had long been doonied and could 
never recover its former position in the ^districts of Lower Bengal. 

‘ 

I • '• 

I 

About Marathi and some other Verna- 
culars of Western India. 

I. 

« 

■ The leading Vernaculars of Western India are«'Marathi, Gujarathi, 
•and Kanarese. The young civilian when he comes out to India and is 
.•posted to the Bombay Presidency has to pass in Hindusthani and in 
one other vernacular—Marathi or Gujarathi or Kanarese. In Western 
India, Hindusthani (Urdu) is merely abeing understood 
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to a certain extent by all educated classes, and being generally used 
in intercourse with domestic servants. But it is in no sense an official 
language, and no records are kept in Urdu. * Bombay Hindnsthani is 
but a mongrel dialect, on, which much scorn is poured by Northern 
India,—in the Punjab and in the United Provinceg of Agra and Oudh— 
where it is the official language, and is, in fact, the prindpal vernacular, 
and is the foundation of the various dialects in use. To take the other 
extreme, however, Hindusthani (Urdu) is of no account in the Madras 
Presidency, whdre there are not very many Mahomedans, and where 
the domestics have apparently no acquaintance with it, mostly talking 
a debased English, which sounds very curious to visitors from other 
Presidencies. “ Shut the door, Swamy,” you say to the servant, and 
he replies, " Door done shut, Master.” 


11 . 


We come now to the second language, which, in the Bombay 
Presidency at least, must be learnt. Here again, Northern India has a 
great advantage over Bombay and Madras, for in these latter Provinces 
there are so many different languages that the linguistic burden often 
becomes serious. Thus, in Western India, a young Civilian officer may 
have successfully passed in Hindusthani and Marathi, and have just 
got well into hfe work, when the exigencies of the service may send 
him off to Gujarat; and then when he has mastered Gujarathi, he may 
find himself in orders for a Kanarese district, whgre the language is 
entirely different both in charactei*^ and formation from Marathi and 
Gujarafhi. And when he has mastered that, he may be sent to Sind, 
and hjs must learn Sindhi. 


' III. 


Nearly half a century ago. Captain Molesworth, the.>principal author 
of the standard Marathi Dictionary, in his preface to the Second edition 
of that work, complained tfiat corruptions from the English were 
becoming very numerous. And recently at an Educational Conference, 
the subject of detejioration of the vernaculars was mentioned. One 
high official went so far as to say that the vernaculars w^re doomed, 
and that it was ortiy a question of time for their disappearance, ,exc6pt 
in the country districts far removed from the bane of English education.' 
Even there, it is astonishing to find how English words have found a ■* 
place in the vernacular vocabularies. And the worst of it is that these 
are hardly ever necessary additions required by the absence of corres- 
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ponding terms in the vernacular. They are hybrids deliberately coined 
when there is no real necessity for them. The pernicious habit of de¬ 
basing the vernacular applies as much in the case of Marathi as in that of 
other vernaculars ; and yet Marathi is, in the opinion of a high authority^ 
a language of great richness and power, and may without exaggeration 
be held capable of meeting any exigency in social' life, or in literature, 
science or religion. What is true of Marathi is true to a certain extent 
of other vernaculars, certainly of those in which many words come from 
, the Sanskrit. In Western India, the greatest sinners aA*, perhaps, the 
Parsis, whose vernacular is Gujarathi. In other parts of India, Bengali 
is supposed t6 bear the palm. 

(B) 

It will be of interest to our readers to hear some illustrations of the 
habit of interlarding vernacular words with English—which is debasing 
the vernacular languages. 

(rt) A young civilian was up for his examination in the Marathi 
language, and was given, as an exercise in reading and translating the 
written characters, a petition which apparently had been made in the 
postal department. He read and understood it fairly well, but there 
was one word which was quite beyond him. It read “ natped,” but 
he could not think of any Marathi word like that; when it suddenly 
flashed across him that the word was meant to be equivalent to '.‘not 
paid,” and that the'subject of the petition was a bearing letter. 

{ 6 ) A pleader was arguing in a case before a‘Judge at Ahmedabad, 
where the vernacular is Gujarathi; and in answer to a plea urged on 
the other side said, ” Koi ignorance of law plead kari sakto nathi.” 
Though one may not know Gujarathi, yet pne can easily guess what is 
the English rendering of this curious specimen. 

(c) A well-known Bombay official, the late Sir Barrow Ellis, was 
building a house at a hill-station near Bombay, and used to receive 
vernacular reports from the Indian overseer who was supervising the 
building operations. There was one word in these reports w'hich for a 
long time baffled him. It read “ pallan ” ; but though a good Marathi 
scholar, he • could not recall such a w'ord. At last it dawned on him 

C 

^that the man was referring to the //an of the housO J 

(</) Certain native officials of a Survey Settlement establishment 
‘ were being tried in the Sessions Court of a Marathi district on charges 


* Dr. John Wilson in the Standard Marathi Dictionary by Captain Molesworth and himself. 
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of bribery. A member of the establishment who had been attending 
the trial, on his return to the office, was heard describing to his brother 
clerks the proceedings in the Sessions Cifurt, and in his narrative 
occurred the following seijtence :— 

Tyd witnessani ashi barefaced lie sangitali ki judge sahebdni 
tydld kasd possibly believe kelen, he» m^d-agadi» astonishment 
vd/ale«.” • 

In plain English it was^ “ The witness told such a barefaced lie that 
1 was utterly Wonished how the Judge could possibly have believed 
him.” Out of sheer wilfulness, the speaker used a mixture of English 
and Marathi words with Marathi inflexions—a conglomejration for which 
one may find a parallel in pigeon English in China. 

{e) An English official was deputed to attach certain boxes full of 
vernacular (Gujarathi) papers, and with a brother gS^cer who was a 
competent Gujarathi scholar, to go through them and see if anything 
could be found which might give them a clue to an important matter 
then under investigation Most of the papers were letters addressed 
to the owner of the box, a gentleman of the name of Showji. They 
were for a time non-plussed by the words at the beginning of each 
letter. The ordinary beginning of a vernacular epistle is something 
like the following [translated ):—" To the honoured A. B., compliments 
from his friend C. D.,” written from ^pch and such a place, on such and 
such a date, &c. But these - epistles began with some apparently 
Gujarathi word or words whichythey had never* seen before. Trans¬ 
literated into Roman characters they ran—m, long a, long i, dental d, 
long i, and then the letter which in pronunciation is something between 
an r, and a d, followed by the word Showji. After a little while, they 
realised that thd writer 'simply meant “ My dear Showji,” and his 
Gujarathi rendering of those words was ” Mdi dir Showji. 

III. 

The fundamental characteristic of the Marathi language is simplicity 
of construction. It abhors involved sentences. 

{a) Thus if you want to say to your coachman in Marathi, ” Go to 
the house on theabridge,” you can if you like, use an ftdjectival form 
of the words, "on the bridge,” but the more correct idiom’would be; 

" 'Fhere is a bouse on the bridge, go there ”—" puldwar ghar dhe, 
tikare j 4 .” 

(^) In the illustration previously given of English jumbled up with 
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Marathi {flbout the witness who told such harefaced lies\ this same 
idiom of Marathi was observed. 

The sequence of ideas* in the vernacular sentence was :—(i) How 
the judge could possibly have believed him ^ (2) this to me was very 
astonishing. • « 

(r) In the High Courts at the Criminal Sessions and in the trial 
of original suits, the record is in English; members of the bar are 
not supposed to know the vernaculars. So an interpreter is present, 
and the examination of a witness is conducted by counsel putting the 
qifestibn, the interpreter translating it to the witness and rendering the 
answer back into English for the benefit of the Court and Counsel. 
One can picture a cross-examining counsel, getting rather vexed with 
a stupid witness, and saying, 

“ Now, Sir, reipember that you are on your oath, are you prepared 
to swear that you saw the prisoner standing by the bed with a knife 
in his hand, when you followed your brother into your room ?” 

A rendering into Marathi of that sentence with the same sequence 
of words and ideas as in the English would be unintelligible to the 
common folk. Strictly speaking, it ought to be turned right round, 
something like this :— 

(i) "Your brother went into the room: (2) You follow'ed him ; (3) 
At the time the prisoner was standing by the bed : (4) A knife was in 

his hand: (5) This you saw : (6) To that effect are you prepared to 
swear ? ” * ^ 

Of course one can imagine English sentences which may bei, still 
more involved, and these would require still greater care in splitting 
them up in the Marathi rendering, so th^ each should be intelligible to 
the ordinary witness. Speaking generally, we may «J:ake it that the 
sequence in the Marathi vernacular is the opposite of what it is in 
the English. 

IV. 

- The word Marathi is wrongly spelt as Mahratti, Possibly there is 
an idea that as the word is derived from Maharashtra, the country 
of the Maratha% which in its Pali form is Maharatta, there must be an 
"h” in the first syllable. But this habit of interpola\ing an "h" seems 
to be a frequent one among inaccurate transliterators. There is 
a 'cantonment in Central India which used to be spelt " Mhow 
the word is really "Mau”. Again, in Western India, a hill-fort is 
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‘*gar,” aud many names of places end in gar. Thus, a well-known 
town is “Junagar”—the old fort. But this was and is often written 
“Junaghar." 


Some of the Hi^du Peoples of 
Western India. 

I. Introductory General Character of the Population. 

The total population of India (including Native States) being a 
little over 294 millions, the Western Presidency may roughly be said to 
contain about a twelfth (1) of the entire Indian population. A comparison 
with Bengal, however, reveals the fact that thaf Province is far less 
populous than Bengal, having, in fact, less than a third of the popula¬ 
tion of the last Province (2). Bombay stands at much the same figure 
as the Punjab (3); but both Madras (4) and the United Provinces (5) 
considerably outstrip Bombay. 

The population of the Western Presidency has decre^ed consider¬ 
ably during the last decade, on account of plague and famine. Stated 
in crude figures, the decrease has been no less than three millions ; but 
tlujs stated, the total mortality but imperfectly conveys an impression 
of the hardships through which the bulk of the population has passed 
in regent years, li! Gujarat, hitherto known as the garden of Western 
India, simple-minded Bhils, deprived for a season of the ordinary means 
of Subsistence, and ignorantly distrustful ^of the measures taken for 
th%ir relief have J[aid dowij their lives in uncomplaining silence. In the 
less fertile plains of the Deccan, sturdy Marathas have clung to their 
ancestral holdings, lying baked and sterile in the* pitiless glare of a 
cloudless sky, until their debilitated frames were weakened beyond the 
hope of reconstitution. Respectable families too proud to accept State 
charity have died in the saddened isolation of their deserted villages. 
The ravages of On unconquered and mysterious epidimic have swept 
away thousands iy all conditions of life, of every age, •and in every 
part of the Presidency. Few sadder or more distressing sights could 

be conceived, no more eloquent testimony borne to the sorrow brought 

_ • 

(i) million-s (z) 78}4 millions. (3) 24^^ millions. (4) 42)^ millions. (5) 48^ 
millions. 
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to many a peaceful home than the spectacle of small children, sole 
survivors of a small family, drifting from the scene of their troubles to 
the house of some distant •relation or caste acquaintance. “To such 
misfortunes and to much more than can be described or even suggested,” 
says the official reporter, “the population of 'the Bombay Presidency 
has been forced • to submit during the five yeirs (1896—-1901) of 
starvation and disease. These trtals have been sustained by the people 
of the province with great self-possession and control ; and they have 
rendered secure the foundations of a reputation for patient enduran<'e 
and iTrave perseverance that had already become historical.” 

II. (a) Classification by Reiigion. 

Such is the general character of the people of the Western Presi¬ 
dency. Three <|Tftirters of them are Hindus ; Mussulmans come next in 
order; but they form only a fifth of the whole population ; and the 
Parsis are less than a lakh. The Parsis, however, though a small commu¬ 
nity, make up by their education and training what they, lack in 
numbers, one Parsi out of every four being able to read and write the 
English language. The Jains form a larger community, being for the 
most part traders, and having occasion in that capacity to appreciate 
the advantages of the English '^language which brings* them in touch 
with the large commercial houses.* * 

ib) The Jains of Western India. 

The Jains are regarded by some as a Hindu sect ; and in a 
description of the Hindu peoples of Western India, a brief reference to 
the life lived by this section of the population wojald nv>.t be out of place. 
Now, the Jains of the north and middle Maratha country are mostl}’ 
traders j while those of the south are for the most part cultivators and 
comparatively ignorant The South Maratha country includes districts 
like Satara, Belgaum, Dharwar, and Bijapur, where the Jains unlike 
those in Gujarat, and Ahmadnagar and Khandesh higher up (who are 
traders) are mostly husbandmen. Still the selling of metal cooking-pots 
and alsb of bhngles are common Jain callings, and* a Jain is often 
fopnd in‘ a court of justice to give his caste as a copper-smith 
{J>ogar\ or a bangle-seller {balgar). The Jains live on good terms 
with the Brahmans. They are an unobtrusive and respectable class. 
The husbandmen and bangle-sellers are poor: but some of the hogars, 
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t, e,y coppeivsiniths are well-to-do and a few are rich bankers. Jaih 
children, especi^ly Sogar-children, occasionally go to school. The 
Jains are neither rising nor declining. They*gain no new adherents ; 
but at the same time lose no old ones. Their numbers and their 
position will probably long remain stationary. 

(r) The Brahmanoe of Sind. 

As in Bengal, nearly half the total number of Mahamadans of the 
Province are found in East Bengal; as in Assam, a third of the followers 
of the Prophet are found in the single district of Sylhet, so nearly* 
three-fourths of the whole Masalman population of Western India are 
to be found in Sind. Sind, once a Hindu Province has been overrun 
by a succession of invaders, since the days when Alexander marched 
into the plains of Multan and proceeded on his {nessorable voyage 
down the Indus. Islam has been the predominant religion of the 
province from the earliest Arab conquest in the 8th century, and the 
tribal fragments of the invading hordes, Arab, Moghul, Pathan and 
Beluch, with the converts now constitute three quarters of the popula¬ 
tion of the entire province. The BraAmanas, numbering cjply 14,000, 
or *4 per cent of the population of Sind, as compared with 4.7 per cent 
in the rest of the* Presidency are socially a, degraded caste, illiterate, and 
in poverty. Thus, we find the premien Brahman caste in Sind—the 
Lditanas as they are called,—-wearing the beard of the Masalman 
invader and eating animal food, provided the animal has been* slain 
after fhe fashion of the faith^of Islam. .They are devoid of the 
Brahjjpan gotras and tend to conform to Western models. 

« • 

• (i) Hinduispi an^ Converts from Hinduism In Gujarat. 

In Gujarat, the second of the great natural divisions of the Presi¬ 
dency, the predominant religion is Hinduism, though petty Mahamadan 
kingdoms have left their influence in many parts of the province. 
Thus, three of the most influential trading communities of Gujarat and 
indeed of the whole of the presidency,—the Bohoras, the Khojas and 
the Memans—are converts from Hinduism. Of these the trading 
Bohoras (also calleck Daudi) are the richest and most prosperous class 
of Musalmans in 'Gujarat and are said to be Hindu converts* of the. 
Brahman and Vaniya castes. The men are tall,, strong, well-built, and ^ 
dark; they either shave the head, or wear the hair long; and wear 
the beard full and long. The men’s dress consists of a white oval* 
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shaped turban, a long white coat falling to the knee, a long shirt and 
a pair of loose trousers. 

The rich among the * Bohoras earn Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 5000 a year; 
the middle class, Rs. 5,00 to Rs. 800; and •even the poorest, Rs. 200 
to Rs. 300. Except the inhabitants of a few villages in north Gujarat 
who are peasants'^ and some who have risen high in 'Government service, 
almost all Daudis live by trade. Bohoras are to be seen throughout the 
presidency, and also in considerable numbers in other parts of India; 
but only at a few places in Bengal. They are hard-working, thrifty, 
and sober and have a high name for honest dealing. Some are mer¬ 
chants having* large dealings with Arabia, China, Siam and Zanzibar; 
others are local traders, in hardware, silks, hides, horns and live cattle. 
Most, however, are town and village shop-keepers, selling hardware, 
cloth, stationaiy; books, groceries and spices; and a few are confec¬ 
tioners. The women do housework, sewing, spinning and weaving 
cotton turbans and women’s robes. 


Ill. The Llngayat8--a Typical Division of the Hindu 
People in Western India. 


« (a) The Lingayat’s Religion. 

A notable class of Hindus—found chiefly in the southern part of 
the Bombay Presidency, and numerously in Mysore are those known 
as the Linga_yats ( t. e., ling-bearers), because they wear on the 

person a portable lingam (emblem of Siva) which is enshrined in afsilver- 
box which is suspended from the nedk or round the arm. They call 
themselves Bira-Skaivas, ) and arjp a strictly Shaivite sect. Every 

Lingayat irrespective of the caste or class to^ whi^h he belongs is a 
rigid vegetarian and worships the lingam (which he always wears) as God 
Shiva ^and which' he considers as the only God in all the three worlds. 


Every person, be he male or female, young,or old, poor or rich, is bound 
to wear the lingam and to worship it. The lingam is tied immediately 
after birth and each Ais formally initiated into the religion at 
a reasonable age by the Lingayat priest called Jangam. After the 
Lingayat’s d6ath the lingam is buried with the corpse. From one point 
of view,‘however, the Lingayats cannot be styled Hindus^iroper, because 
they substitute the wearing of a Itngam for the sacred thread, have their 
own Lingayat priests (Jangams), instead of Brahman priests, and, 
although acknowledging the supremacy of the Vedas, live outside the 
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pale of Brahman orthodoxy, having long severed all connection with the 
Brahmans. Thus, there is no objection to any /2»^*wearing man coming 
into a/miTzjF^r/Vhouse and seeing the foody but if a Musalman or a 
Maratha—or any one who does not wear the lingam stei the food, it must . 
be thrown away. And further, the reason he gives for having his house 
(which is one-storey^d) so close shut (for it is closed on all sides except 
for a few openings of air and light) is to prevent any but ling- 
wearers seeing the food. 

{b) The Llngayat’s Calling. 

but though they thus think themselves superior Jto Brahmanas, 
neither drinking water at their hands, nor allowing them to enter the 
inner parts of their houses, Lingayats generally rank with traders. 
Except the priests who live by begging or on the offerings of the people, 
the true Lingayats, as a class, are a decidedly prosperous trading com¬ 
munity. Thus, many are shop-keepers and wealthy money-lenders ; biit 
many also are farmers. The Panchamsalis are a class of Lingayats 
who are mostly cultivators and are probably more numerous than any 
other class among the Lingayats. But, although farmers, their position 
in the social scale is high, as they are admitted to be the parent stock. 

• ^ 

(r) Converts to Lirigayatlsm. 

• • 

* Lingayatism makes converfs from other casters and the conversion 
is marked by the co^nvert deserting the Brahman priest for the Lingayat 
pries1S(Jangam). It admits into it converts*from almost every class of 
Hindu society. Thus, there are amongst Lingayats w’ho, as we have 
seen, also call themselves Bira^Shaivas ( }, Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 

Vaishyayas, Sudr^s, etc. Thus, there are Bira-Shasva Brahmans, &c.; 
also Bira-Shaiva carpenters, washermen, weavers, &c.; also Bira-Shaiva 
goldsmiths, potters &c., all included under the common name < 9 f Bira- 
Shaiva or Lingayat. Say thb Lingayats :—Just as among Vaishnavas, 
there are Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Sudras, so apiong them 
also, there are Brahmanas, Kshatriyas &c.,’* which means, they add, that 
the *'Bir-Shaivas or Lingayat Brahmans, Kshatriyas, j/aishyas, and 
Sudras, all belongHy one caste ”—the Lingayat caste. 

{d) Castes among Lingayats. 

Thus, Lingayatism is a religion of many castes, it having representa¬ 
tives from almost every caste in Hindu society. These several castes 
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<lo not intermarry or interdine; and the prohibition of intermarriage 
beyond the li.nits of each class^ and the privilege of only particular 
castes of becoming pries*ts or Jangams are the chief criteria for dis¬ 
tinguishing the different classes or castes in Ungayat society. 

« I 

IVv Another Typical Division—the Rfaratha. 

(a) The Maratha and' the Maharashtra Brahman. 

Another typical division of the Hindus of Western India is that 
4’epsesented by the Marathas. The Maratha, however, must be 
distinguished, from the Maharashtra Brahman ; for a Maratha can never 
be a Brahman, the highest class among Marathas—claiming to have 
been originally Rajputs and supposed to consist of 96 superior families, 
who profess to be of Rajput descent and to represent the Kshatriyas 
of the traditional 'system. The Marathas are not divided into an 
innumerable number of separate groups and sub-groups, as is notably 
the case with the Brahmans of Gujarat, or in a lesser degree with the 
Brahmans of other parts of Western India. In this respect, the 
Marathas form a more homogeneous, a more united community than 
the Brahnians of Western India. The Brahman community of 
Western India is divided into more than 200 groups, none of which 
allow intermarriage to take pl&ce ; and each group or each subordinate 
caste, as each such group may be called, contains a number of furfjher 
divisions or sections called ^<?/r<if^whose members are bound to marry 
outside their section. In other words, among the Brajhraans, 
marriages cannot take place outside^ the group or inside the section 
{gotra). Among the Marathas, however, intermarriage is permisv^ible, 

^ I* 

if there is comparative equality of social positiq^n. In this respect, 
the Marathas forni, as we have said, a more united body than the 
Brahman community of Western India. Throughout the Presidency, 
however, with the solitary exception of the province of Sind, the 
Brahmans are admittedly the leading class, standing first both socially 
and intellectually, though numerically they are inferior to the 
Marathas * in the proportion of about i to 4. 

(^} Two Chief Classes among the Marathas. 

A ^ 

* Among the Marathas we notice two chief classes—^the higher class 
‘Called the Maratha proper, and a lower class called Maratha Kunbis, 


* Population—36 lacs. 
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who are chiefly cultivators. A Kunbi is a cultivator; and there are 
Kunbis who are not Maratha Kunbis, the vernacular of the last being 
Marathi. * 

The term, Maratha, is a title of great prestige. The Marathas proper 
claim to be of Rajput descent and to be Kshatri^as, and are akin to the 
Rajput in martial spirit They wear the sacred thread and as is the 
practice among Hindus of the higher castes, marry their daughters 
before puberty and forbid the remarriage of widows. Maratha Kunbis, 
however, who*are socially an inferior class, do not, unlike the Marathas 
proper, claim to be Kshatriyas, or forbid the remarriage of their wTdonfs 
and wear no sacred thread to indicate their twice-born sfjptus. 

Between 1675 and 1752 when the great Sivaji and other Maratha 
chieftains carried their arms into the Karnatak, thousands of Marathas 
and Brahmans followed them. The Kolhapur Mar^thg,^ are of especial 
interest, as their head, the Maharaja of Kolhapar, is the only repre¬ 
sentative of Sivaji, the founder of Maratha power. The Marathas 
(proper) are also an important caste in the territory of Baroda. His 
Highness the Maharaja of Baroda belongs to the caste. It comprises 
also the old Maratha nobles—the Mankari families, as they are called, 
and their relatives by blood and adoption. It comprises also other 
Marathas whose ancestors may have acquired the position during the 
troublous times of the Deccan wars. . Jhus, we find that the Marathas 
pfbper—the highest class—include in 'their ranks the best families of 
the Deccan ; while under the iaferior class—the class of Maratha 
Kunliis—are included one-half of the agriculturists of the Bombay 
Presidency, .whose vernacular is Marathi. 

• (c) Promotion in Stbciai Rank among Marathas. 

* • * • 

The dividing line between the Maratha Kunbi and the Maratha 

proper is not, however, of the nature of a permanent barrier, ^uch as 
exists among different groups of Brahmans For, the Marathas proper 
are allowed to marry the daughters of Maratha Kunbis; although the 
latter would not ordinarily secure a daughter in marriage from their 
social superiors-—the Marathas proper. But even this barrier is 
surmounted by the. Kunbi who, as his means increase, occasionally 
rises to the higher rank, adopting the title of Kshatriya, an‘d is th^n 
allowed to marry into the higher grade. So long as he cultivates land 
and conducts the agricultural operations himself^ he is content to call 
himself a (Maratha) Kunbi; but when he rises above that level, he 
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styles himself a Maratha. A Maratha Kunbi of the Deccan, for instance, 
—for in the Deccan, 30 per cent, of the population are Marathas'and 
one-half of the agricolturisfs of the Bombay Presidency are Marathas 
•—if he is sufficiently well-to-do will generally disdain to call himself 
a Kunbi, but must, name himself a Maratha. It is fqr this reason that 
Mr. Risley opines that the superior class among the Marathas “represent 
Kunbis who came to the front during the decline of the Moghul Empire, 
won for themselves princedoms or estates, claimed the rank of landed 
gentry, and asserted their dignity by refusing their daughters to their 
less distinguished brethren.” 


V. The Higher Class Maratha—His Life. 

(a) His House. 

The Maratlias*' never keep shops; and scarcely any Marathas of 
good family, however well-educated, would willingly take service as 
clerks.' They are generally grant-holders, landowners and State- 
servants ; and some are chiefs, sirdars or nobles. As a rule, a well- 
to-do Maratha has in his service a Brahman clerk, called Dewanji or 
minister. The Maratha usually lives in fairly aired and light, middle- 
class houses, two or three storeys high, wdth stone and burnt brick walls 
and tiled roofs. The entrance door which is often spacious and 
imposing and furnished with a' small, room (called devdi) for guardS(»or 
watchmen, opens on<a yard in which are a cattle-shed and a stable 
for horses. One or two rooms in the upper storey, and one or ^o on 
the ground floor are white-washed and well-painted and decorated with 
pictures of Ganapati and Shiva, and fancy pictures of gymnasts wrestling, 
of a warship or two, tigers and a huntsnvan. Th^se rooms are u^ed 
for receptions and business. Other rooms are set apart for dining, 
keepinjg stores, 'sleeping and cooking. The houses of the poorer 
Marathas have fewer rooms. 


{b) Hla daily occupations. 

I 

The Maratha is proverbially dauH or fond of show. He may dress 
in a rag at 'home, but he has always a spare drest. which he himself 
washes,' keeps with great care, and puts on when he goes to pay a 


* When we ase the word, Mamtha, without the adjunct ‘ proper,* we must be understood 
to refer to the higher class amoi^ Marathas and not to the Maratha Kunbi. 
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visit. He hires a boy to attend him with a lantern at night, or to take 
care of his shoes when he goes into his friend's house, and holds them 
before him when he comes out. 

A Maratha scarcely rises early and seldom goes out in the morning. ‘ 
He rises about 7 or 8, washes and attends toi business if he has any, 
or idles till 10, smoking tobacco, chewmg and talking.* About half-past 
ten, he bathes, dresses in a freshly washed cotton cloth, marks his 
brow with white or red sandal, bows before the family gods, whom 
the priest has already worshipped, repeats the name of certain deities, 
and bows after each name. Those who are devotional pass an hour 
or two in reading sacred books. Most Marathas would lay sandal and 
flow'ersron the gods and drink the holy water used in washing their 
feet. Then the male members sit in a row and eat their food. 
(Women take their food after the men.) After ditfhei^they chew betel, 
smoke tobacco and enjoy a short mid-day rest. They rise at three, 
and play at cards, dice or chess. In the evening, they drive. Vide or 
walk, or visit a friend, return about 8 or 9 and go to bed at 10 or 
II. But Marathas who have estates to manage live regular, fairly 
busy lives. * 

Marathas seldom use liquor, but all eat fish and the usual kinds 
of flesh excepf beef and pork. Thus/ the well-to-do eat mutton or 
fowls daily; while middle-class familifes use them about once a week ; 
and the poor use them only occasionally. The« Maratha, however, 
keeps the usual fasts and festivals. 

(r) flis Marriage. 

A Maratha marriage is very costly. The bride's father must give 
a Tkrge dowry tcf the. bridegroom ; and in return the bridegroom’s 
father must present valuable ornaments to the br]de. So the girls 
whose fathers belong to high families but cannot offer a larger dowry 
with the danghter’s hand, *r«. main unmarried beyond the usual time, 
and have sometimes to matry men who are either unequal in age or in 
social position. Even to the well-to-do, to have many daughters is a 
curse ; for in proportion to the position of the family, the father has to 
spend on his daughter’s marriage, and has, therefore, to run into debt. 

Marathas have a Caste Council and settle social disputes at meetings 
of castemen ;, and breaches of caste-rules are punished with fine^ 
which generally take the form of caste-feasts. 
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Award of Prizes to Recognised 
^ Readers. 

1. In compliance with the Rules published in the September number of 
this magazine, for the enrolment of Recognised Readers and the award medals, 
prizes and certificates to the more deserving of them, we received daring the 
period, September 1904—June 1905, writings from fourteep intending candidates, 
applying for admission as Recognisec^ Readers. Under the Rules, it is the duty 
of a Recognised Reader to offer such materials and informations at his disposal 
derived directly from his personal observation and knowledge of his own village, 
town, district or province, or acquired at second-hand through <books and other 
sources,—as would, when published in the magazine, make such village, town 
&c., more widely known to its readers. 

2. We have^ accepted the writings of ten out of the fourteen aforesaid 
candidates as worthy of publication in this magazine—after, of course, the 
necessary editing. Some of these writings have not yet been publislred, but 
will be published in due course. 

3. We have djyided these ten candidates into three classes, according to 
the comparative merits of their respective writings,—-judged by the double 
standard of the quality of materials supplied and their quantity. Some of 
the writings are in English, some in Bengali; but we.have made no distinction 
between candidate and candidate on the ground of language used. But what 
has weighed most with us in estimating the relative merits of writings is :—how 
far has the writer been successful in giving a vivid picture of the peoples, place 
or other things about which he writes ? 

4. In conipliance with the Rules to which we have referred. Recognised 
Readers are awarded medals, prizes and certificates according to merit; and 
the next annual award is to be made at the Society’s Prize and Medal Distribution 
Meeting to be held in the month of July, 1905. Winners who are unable to 
be present may receive prizes through persons nominated either by the winners 
themselves or in the absence of such nomination, by persons appointed by the 
Secretary of the Dawn Society, on their behalf. 

5. The following list gives the names of wirmers divided into classes :— 

I. Winners of First Class Pr{zes,,and Certificate Class 1. * 

t. Shut Nath Ghose—Sodepur (Bengal). (Also Winner of Recognised 
Reader’s silver meda)). ^ * 

2. H. H. Maniar—Bombay. , 

3. D. Krishna K&o—Chingleput (Madras Presidency).'* 

II. Winners of Second Class Prizes and Certificate Class 11. 

4. Bhanushank^ Manshankar Mehta—Bhavnagar (Gujarat.) 

5. jayada Prasanna Datta—Noakhali (Bengal). 

6. Indra Nath Nandi—Calcutta. 

7. Nirod Bhushan Basu—24 Pergunnahs (Bengal). 

III. Winners of Third Class Prizes and Certificate Class III. 

8. Jc^endra Mahan Chakrabarti—Pabna (Bengal). 

9. Haripada Ghoshal—Tamluk (Bengal). 

10. Sarat Cifandra Chatterjee—Calcutta. ^ 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

. Winners of the above Prizes and Certificates will be pleased to conununicate 
at once to the Secretary, Dawn Society—their respective present addresses, so 
that in the case of those who shall not be able to be present at the annual 
Meeting of the Society, such prizes &c., may be forwarded to them by post. 
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PART II. 

Topics for Discussion. 

[N. B. The subjects 'dealt with in this Part qre to be taken as 
matters presented for discussion by our reader^. We should therefore 
be glad to find room for short paragraphs on same or similar subjects, 
written in elucidation or in refutation of points advanced by us. Short 
paragtaphs on •independent topics^ coming within the scope of this Part 
may also he sent to us for publication and will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged. —Ed. Dawn.] 

THE QUESTION OF INDIAN NATIONAL FEELING. 

A Point of View. 

Our brethren in the Panjab have had recently to pass through a 
severe calamity in the shape of a tremendous earthquake which has 
caused widespread distress and devastation. Bengal^ on this side of 
India, has not been particularly anxious to extend the hand of follow- 
ship to our stricken brothers of the North. There was no independent 
movement, so *far as we know, started by the Bengalees themselves, 
here in Bengal for the purpose of •collecting subscriptions in aid of 
the sufferers ; nor have Be.ngalee contributions pqured in any volume 
to swell the subscriptions started In India under European official or 
non-dfticial agency, until a definite appeal Was made by the Lieutenant- 
Go^usrnor of the Panjab through the Lieutenant-Governor of this 
Province for such subscriptions. And eveh then, it does not seem 
that the stream of {nter-provincial charity is flowing with any unwonted 
vigour. The question arises—How can we explain th« phenomenon ? 


It cannot be said that the Bengalee is wanting in any special 
degree in sympathy for brothers who are in actual distress, when the 
spectacle of such distress is visibly before him. The Bengalee is not 
inherently selfish* His ideas of personal enjoyment—Whatever may 
be said of particular*!ndividuals or of small classes of individuals, 1iave nqt 
yet become in any degree an absorbing factor in his life. The 
traditions of domestic, social and caste life are yet a force in him; 
and the feelings which prompt a man to subordinate his self to the 
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larger interests of his family or community have yet a hold upon his 
character. The forces of an individualistic education no doubt are 
wearing away much of what is lovable and generous and self-sacri€cing 
in his disposition. But the old leaven is there and has not yet been 
entifely swept away. , 

f - --- 

r I 

But the Bengalee is wanting in imagination ; his view does not 
ordinarily extend beyond the limits of his family or his community. 
He can be and often is a martyr—completely oblivious ©f his personal 
ifiter€sts—provided his imagination can be stirred by the sight of 
actual suffering and distress. He cannot see from a distance. He 
cannot picture to himself from afar people groaning and dyings unless^ 
indeed, his imagination be roused by some harrowing description of 
misery or the visible portraiture of famished men and women on can¬ 
vas or other material. And when such external stimulus is taken 
away, he reverts to bis normal life, caring only for people and things 
that appeal to him in a direct, visible manner. It is not that his 
'Sympathies are not keen ; but it is his imagination that is contracted, 
and consequently the vision that is presented before him is all 
too small. 

Even Bengal is too large' a country for the Bengalees ; and the 
woes and miseries of people, living jn remote parts of the Proviace 
excite at times but a languid interest in* the hearts of even those 
who, by their education, have learnt to look upbn the Province as 
a whole. Hence the slow growth of'national, feeling. The Panjab 
and Bengal are politically ^united ; but the enormous distance v/nich 
separates each from the other is a visible barrier which the untrained 
imagination finds it difficult to overcome, and the Bengalee with 
all his, education* and his feelings, is unable to rise to the height of 
an occasion like that presented by the.^'ecent Punjab earthquake, 
when the stream of inter-provincial charity should have flowed freely 
and should not have been required to be stimulated by artificial official 

processes. ' ' 

«. — !: - 

, r 

\ The * distance between province and province has to be overcome, 
and we must learn to feel that we are inspite of the physical barrier, 
as near to each other as possible. The imagination has to be trained 
aright; for it is not the heart that is in fault; but it is all because 
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of our incapacity to fix our imagination's gaze upon things and objects 
at a distance. Common political wrongs stir the tmagtnaiion 
of educated peoples belonging to the diffdtent parts of the Indian 
Eupire. The British Gpvernment in India furnishes to widely 
separated and sometimes scattered Indian communities a convetftent 
rallying point, round which their imagination can play and gather; 
strength ; and so all India seems gath^ed up in that one point. But 
in matters which are not political but are internal, (for politics for us 
at present is but an external affair), the imagination is not equally 
stirred, and distress and calamity in distant pirts of the same codntry 
do not affect the imagination so strongly as the “iniquitieg" of a central 
Government rouse our temper and inflame our hearts. 


The capacity to look upon India as a whole*, nSt, indeed, in a 
geographical way, or in a political way, but yet as a whole—a moral 
whole, in which the constituent parts besides being united by ties 
of material interests are also tied to one another by the moral ties of 
brotherhood and fellowship—such a capacity has to be developed in 
the people. The heart of the people, as we have said, is not much 
in fault; but the imagination which compasses the whole in one sweep 
of vision, which flies to the uttermost parts of the country and comes 
bapk re-invigorated and refreshed with the life of added knowledge 
and experience,—it is this beneficent power of imagination that is 
fatally wanting. • 


When a great calamity like a tremendous^earthquake or a devastating 
flo^d or famine overtakes a.province, it furnishes of itself an oppor¬ 
tunity for people in other provinces to extend the liand of fellowship 
and to learn the secret of inter-provincial sympathy. The argument 
may be and is, indeed, put fiqrward that when scenes of distress and 
misery are visible all around us nearer hornet the stream of charity and 
benevolence must not be diverted from its legitimate channels, and 
that such charity'must begin at home. The question here, however, 
is not of making ^ beginning of charity, but of extending its scope. 
It is our aspiration to make a nation of ourselves,—and the tendency 
of our discussions and deliberations has been in the direction of 
fostering and developing a national or an international feeling among 
the separated Indian races and communities. 
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Ilf, however, it is the truth that the beginnings of such national or 
international life among us, Indians, must wait for sometime, and that 
our present business is *to beg^n work on less ambitious lined, the 
question of inter<provincial help on an occasi9n like that presented by 
the '"recent Panjab earthquake does not properly arise for the present, 
but must be deferred till some future time when the foundations of the 
Aomf-beginnings, to which we haVe referred, have been securely laid. 

There are, however, those who think that the time has arrived to 
attempt a beginning of Indian international life—and *they represent 
sTn TnAuential and growing body. By such, occasions for inter- 
provincial help.and sympathy must be utilised ; and they must furnish 
a striking example of peoples belonging to difterent and separated 
provinces and communities aiding each other and loving each other 
and helping in, th^ growth of a national or an international feeling 
among them. 

The picture of an India bound by ties of political interests, the 
picture of her peoples co-operating in a light for political rights and 
privileges is a picture which, however lofty, is yet not unique in the 
world’s history, ancient or modern. But the picture of an India forming 
a moral whole in which the ties of mutual interests and the idea of 
a common gain are supplemented or superseded by' the higher bonds 
of fellowship and brotherhood —among the separated races and natibn- 
alities of the land—such a picture of moral greatness represents an 
ideal which could yet be achieved by us, Indians, and would be i aique 
in the world's history. • 


INDlitN VE^NAGIJLABS AND INDIAN PATBIOTISM. 

i 

OlKl esteemed vernacular contemporary of the Medini Bandhab 
published at Midnapur in Bengal makes thi following remarks in its 
issue of June 14, 1905. 

[^Translated.] 

% 

''The Chhitanya Library and the Rammohan Library of Calcutta 
sre adveHising that they will award medals to the writer of best essays 
on particular subjects. ' Japanese civilisation ’ and other such topics 
^culated to excite interest and curiosity represent the class of 
subjects for the essays in question. We consider attempts of this 
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nature as laudable. But yet we cannot help remarking that in a variety 
of cases, our patriotism has widely missed the mark ; apd it seems to us 
that it was our first duly to guard against fallfhg into the same mistakes. 

“ When this land of Injiia had not been overspread with a network of . 
railways, it was possible for travellers (some of whom “travelled on foot 
or in carts drawn by bullocks or camels, and so travelling, visited places 
like Ayodhya, Delhi, Lahore, etc.)—to*know the inner facts about those 
places. Further these travellers were also possessed of a desire to 
write short or fong accounts of daily events witnessed by them. A 
few among them have even left written accounts of their travels in tfie 
form of books. These compositions might, indeed, suffer from the 
defect of incompleteness, but still they possess this great merit that 
we find in them a faithful portraiture of local events reproduced in the 
actual language heard by the narrator. English ^raoslations from the 
original find no place in them. If the real facts about the different 
parts of our country have to be grasped, one must know also the spoken 
tongues of those parts. 

“ Leaving aside other questions, what a shame and mortification it 
is, if in deference to modes of spelling adopted by the,English, we 
distort and mispronounce the names of Indian places and persons. We 
are all so ready to learn the language of the Japanese, but the language 
spoken in Maharashtra and other piarts of India are still Hebrew to 
us* We are apt to exclaim “ Chitor,“ “ Chitor,” and bewail her lot. 
But there is no ‘ Chitor,’ the word being but a corrupted form of 
Chitof (f^V) * * * * 

• 

i'lt is easy to contract ties of friendship with the people of a country 
in whose language we are ^ell-versed. If by adopting this means, 
the Bengalees art; able to increase the feelings of friendship for people 
of Maharashtra and the Panjab, then it would not be easy to exaggerate 
the good that may thus result to us.” • 


There is much truth in the ideas put forward by our esteemed 
contemporary; and although we should not go so far as to discourage 
the study of Japanese by young Indians who have learnt* to value the 
worth and greatness of Japan, we are yet of opinion that* Indian^ 
must grow from within and that our strength must ultimately lie in 
ourselves. The example of Japan is but an example of aelf-effort. 
A greater knowledge of our own country, our own languages and 
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peoples*-*is only possible by the putting forth of greater energies on 
our part. If we knew less about our own selves—about our own country, 
our own languages, our creeds, our customs, our manners, our literatures 
and so forth, and if we knew more of others—other peoples, other races, 
other languages, other customs, other manners, other arts etc.,—^the 
result would be that we should get more denationalised, and should' 
be on the high road to extinction * A people* that is not conscious of 
itself—of its own individuality, is in a dying condition ; and the only 
way of restoring it to life would be to revive its latent energies, to 
iiifuse* into it a yearning for greater self-knowledge. Japan is living 
and pulsating wjth the breath of life—because she is first of all rooted 
in her own self—is, in other words, fully self-conscious. And so strong 
in her self-consciousness, she is able to look out for and acquire fresh 
strength from out^idq—from her environments and to use it to strengthen 
and develop herself. 

India’s strength can only be the strength of ^^//'-development. And 
the sources of such ^^{/^development must be tapped before she could 
be in a positi/^n to assimilate from outside all that would be health¬ 
giving to her, and reject all that would be harmful to herself. The 
power to know what things tp take in and what others to reject 
comes not to him who blindly*^ surrenders himself to the strong 
currents of outside ^forces, but only 'from a process of healthy self¬ 
development. As far as one can fudge, we, Indians, do not seem to 
have had our ‘ attention ’ much drawn to,what is in us, our own ei?>^rgies 
and resources which can be and should be developed r but we, are 
dazzled and fascinated by th6 manifestatiohs of strength without, withjthe 
result that instead^ of natural self-development (wh'lch is but another 
name for health ^nd strength), we acquire a vicious tendency to merely 
imitated external models, we blindly surrender ourselves to the cur¬ 
rents of external forces and delude ourselves into the belief that we 
are progressing and getting stronger, when, in truth, we are losing 
our individuality and deteriorating in character. 


Through what definite processes then, must the ^ork of self-develop¬ 
ment among Indians as a people, be achieved? India is a vast 
country with so mafiy provinces, peoples, creeds, languages, &c. Would 
utter ignorance of, or indifference towards these several and other vitial 
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facts in her life help her in attaining to a knowledge of herself, help 
her in attaining to self-conciousness y Must not Indians as a people 
undergo a process of self-education in regard to the different factors of 
Indian life which we have just enumerated? And is not the process 
of self-education a process of development froni withiti y 

The contention of our contemporary, the Medini, that with a view 
to unite ourselves more strongly in bdnds of sympathy and friendship 
with the people of Maharashtra and the Panjab, a study of some at 
least of the principal languages spoken by the people of these different 
regions is necessary, seems to us to be well grounded in reason. The 
argument that there are so many languages in India, that it is not 
possible to learn them all, loses much of its force if it is once recognised 
that the goal of our aspirations viz.^ India’s national or international 
unity can only be reached by hard labour and struggle. Nor is it 
necessary that these different languages must all be learnt, or learnt 
all at once. Let a man try to get an insight into say only one .of the 
principal languages of India, other than his own vernacular, and he 
will find himself sensibly drawn towards the people who speak that 
language. Max-Muller's faith in and his love for India cou]d ultimately 
be traced to his knowledge of Sanskrit, in which the Scriptures of the 
Hindu peoples, are enshrined. Similarly, if a Bengalee understands 
sufficient Marathi to be able to read tljq great Marathi poets, Moropant, 
Tukaram, &c., in the original, and be able to understand a Maratha 
speaking his language at the present day, his sympathy for the 
Maratj^s will have acquired an additional strength and the chance of 
Indian solidarity perceptibly advanced. 

* BELIEF IK PRE-EXISTENCE AMONG! THE JAPS. 

Mr. Lifcadio Hearn has written a charming book called Kokoro in 
which he gives many glimpseg of the effect which has been exercised 
upon the national life by a general belief in pre-existence and the Law 
of Karma In Japan, says the writer, the idea of pre-existence is 
universal as the wi!sh of the air; it colours every emotion ; it influ¬ 
ences, directly or^ indirectly, almost every act. The utterance of. the 
people—their houseRoId sayings, their proverbs, their pious or 'profane 
exclamations, their confessions of sorrow, hope, joy or despair—are alj 
informed with it. 
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Among the Japs, the Buddhist word, inifwa or innen, is used to 
denote inevitable retribution or Karma. The peasant toilin|; up some 
steep road, and feeling the weight of his hand cart straining every 
muscle, murmurs impatiently, ‘ Since this is ingwa, it must be suffered.' 
Servants disputing, ask each other, ‘ By reason of what in^a^ must 1 
now dwell with ^ch a one as you ?' The incapable or vicious man is 
reproached with his ingwa ; and the misfortunes „of the wise or the 
virtuous are explained by the same Buddhist word. The law«breaker 
confesses his crime, saying : ‘ That which I did, I knew to be wicked 
when doing; but my ingwa was stronger than my heart.” 


So, likewise, even the commonest references to a spiritual future 
imply the general creed of a spiritual past. 

The mother warns her little ones at play about the effect of wrong¬ 
doing upon their future births, as the children of other parents. The 
pilgrim or the streetrbeggar accepts your alms with the prayer that your 
next birth may be fortunate. The aged inkyo^ whose sight and hearing 
begin to fail, talks cheerily of the impending change that is to provide 
him with a fresh young body. And the expression yakusoker signify¬ 
ing the Buddhist idea of necessity ; mat no yo, the last life j and 
aktrame or resignation, recur as frequently in Japanese common 
parlance as do the words right and wrong in English popular speech. 


The law of compensation governs the whole series of individual 
lives. Suppose our earthly existence beg m every morning and lasted 
only 24 hours. If we did not connect onr life of to-day with the past'of 
yesterday and the future of to-morrow, we should find very poor compen¬ 
sation for our labour; and life would not be worth living. Furthermore, 
it would seem absolutely uhjust to have one life falling on a w^ and 
gloomy day with many accidents, and another on a day. bright with 
sunshine and many happy experiences. Po you think if we disconnected 
our life of each day from the rest of our .life, that we should be able 
to explain everythirfg that we do or the effects that ^e receive during 
own life-time ? Np; yet our whole earthly career is but a series of 
these daily lives; and as our earthly life includes many daily lives, so 
our soul-life which is eternal, includes many periods of our individual 
lives. This earthly life is just as much a fragment of our eternal life, 
as our daily life would be of our earthly life, if it began every morning 
and lasted only 24 hours. 

I 

As long as we look upon our individual lives as isolated events, 
beginning with the birth of the body, and ending wi^ death, we shall 
riot find' a correct explanation of anything, but shUll see injustice and 
wrong at every step. But when we connect our life with our past and 
future, then, standing on the broad platform of eternal life if we look 
at our present, we snail see justice at every step. 



PAET III. 


Industrial Combination: Ways and Means. 

[ Extract from the writing's of a Fourth-year (B. A. Class) student 
in the Genewl Training Class of the Dawn Society,] 

1 . ^ * * 

We have been speaking for some time on the subject of national 
combination and unity, and we have discussed various reasons which 
go to explain why we have not yet been able to form ourselves injo 
a body politic. 

Now, in regard to this question of combination, it is clear that 
combinations may be of various kinds—combination among people 
in matters religious, in matters educational, commercial, industrial 
&c. It is with the last, that is, with combination in matters industrial, 
that we propose to deal to-day. We have seen that since the people 
of our country are split up into various sects and sub-sects, and are 
sometimes at war with one another on account of differences in 
matters religious, there is great need of a religious combination. 
Similarly also there is need of social union among peoples ®f diverse 
races and creeds—union as between Hindus and Musulmans, Buddhists 
and Christians, arid so on. Similarly there, is vital need for industrial 
combination amongst us. We need to^ -combine amongst ourselves 
for tfie devising of methods for ‘the development .of the industrial 
resources of our country, for the utilisation of her undeveloped 
resource# That combination shoujd be a combination among educated 
Indian^ to help on the commercial utilisation India’s material 
resources. Evidently, the want Of a capacity for industrial combina- 
tion IS not merely motal loss (for the power of combination in any 
department of our lives is a great moral gain) ; but .such want of 
combination touches our very pockets, as it places ourselves at a 
disadvantage in the race of earning a 
material concerns of our lives. 

II. 

Now, what is it that prevents industrial combination «.mong us, 
Indians ? It was explained in a former lecture that a feeling of 
separateness, a sense of exclusiveness, of aloofness, is observable in 
our relations with our fellows. These engender jealousies which 
prevent combination and friendship, It is this feeling of separate- 


live^hood, it affects us in the 

<r 
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ness which is at the root of our incapacity for commercial or in¬ 
dustrial combination. We observe a wide-spread feeling of commercial 
distrust which prevents industrial or commercial union. It is this 
spirit of commercial distrust which takes away from us the power to 
form ourselves^ into a strong and commercial body. 

Now, what is this commercial distrust due to,—this spirit of 
mutual distrust amongst us ,as a people, which keeps us apart in 
matters affecting our common commercial and industrial interests ? 
There may be a variety of reasons to explain why we Indians are 
so commercially distrustful of each other ; but one thing is clear that 
the spirit of bargaining breeds commercial dishonesty and saps the 
very foundations of mutual confidence. What is this spirit of bar¬ 
gaining ? A shop-kee[)cr asks a customer to pay a price for an article 
but agrees to sell the very same article to him at a lower price, after 
some haggling, ^s it is called ; both parties, the buyer as well as the 
seller, trying to outwit each other so to get the most advantageous 
terms each for himself. There we have an instance of bargaining, which 
cannot but give birth to habits of mutual dishonesty. A people who 
are accustomed to transact all business on principles of bargaining 
i.c. on principles of mutual distrust—soon become unfitted to unite 
in any organised commercial enterprise ; for, such enterprise is only 
possible through combination, and combination in matters commercial 
is not possible except through mutual confideuce and sympathetic 
co-operation. , 

The feeling of mutual distrust has then to be got rid of ; and one 
way of doing it is, as Mr. Barlow suggests, to introduce in Vndia the 
sj'stem of selling things at fixed prices, as it is called. The seller and 
the buyer must not haggle over priceS, each distrusting the othgr and 
both trying to 'outwit each other ; but the prices must be fixed before¬ 
hand, and a transaction must not take up much time when once the 
quality of the article which is intended to be purchased by a buyer 
is known and agreed upon. And when people learn to trust each 
other in the most necessary and ordinary transactions of their lives 
as consumers and customers, the capacity of working in concert may be 
expected to grow through the growth of habits of mutual confidence. 

III. 

We thus come to the following conclusion. It is not enough for 
us to acquire a knowledge of the natural resources of our country. 
For such knowledge is of no avail unless wt learn to combine with 
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a view to develop those resources, and this combination cannot be 
effected until we are able to learn the principles of co-operation and 
joint-enterprise. And industrial and commercial combination is impos¬ 
sible among a body of people who order th» most ordinary transac¬ 
tions of their lives on principles of bargaining—that is, on principles 
of mutual distrust. -And means have therefore to be devised where¬ 
by we can effecttially .combat the habit of bargaining, which seems 
to have taken so great a hold upon usl^ and which, as we have shown, 
saps the very roots of our moral lives. 

“THE TOWN I LIVE IH.”-BHAVNAGAR. 

[ Extract Jtom the writings oj a proposed Recognised Reader under 
the Rules of the Dawn Society^ Maga:sine Section. ] 

I. 

Bhavnagar is situated on the Bay of Kainbay in the province of 
Kathiawar. It is one of the innumerable Native States of the pro¬ 
vince, and is ruled by a prince of the Gohil family, which is said to 
be descended from the great Shali Vahana of the Surya Vamsha. 
In ancient days, the Gohils were the chiefs of a part of Rajputana 
and Khergadhh was their capital. But the peace of many centuries 
was disturbed by the invasion of the Rajthdrs who defeated and drove 
ihenf away from their stronghold of Khergadhh. The refugees, under 
the leadership of their young Prince, fiejakji, de'seenddd into Kathiawar, 
occupiediSihore, fortified it and made it their ^capital. Stirring ballads 
naiTating the long and bloody s'truggle with the native Thakores who 
did not recognise their supremacy and the .victories gained by the 
brav^ Gohils—their •heroic exploits and daring deeds—are to-day 
sung by the Bhats. Many are the traditions that have been preserved, 
and, to hear them is enough to rouse patriotism iu every breast. 
When, in 1723, Bh&vsinhji Gohil was defeated near Sihore by Pil^ji 
Gaekwar who was sent by the Peshvva to extort tribute, which, ^ 
among all the native chiefs of Kathiawar, only Bh^vsinhji had 
ventured to refuse to pay,—he had to flee away with the remnants 
of his heroic Gohils^ to Vadeva a small port on the Bay c?f K^mbay. 
He built there a small but well-fortified town and called it Bh^viiagar 
after his own name. His grandson, Vakhat Sinhji Gohil, who was as 
brave as his grandfather, reduced the Khum&ns, and the K 4 tis, and 
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brought a large tract of land under his subjection. In 1840, Vijaya 
Sinhji made peace with the British Government : and, thenceforth, 
his descendants have never (ailed to show their loyalty to the English, 
oy rendering valuable Assistance at many a critical time—the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857 and the rebellion of the Waghers, for example, to 
mention only lew instances. The present kingj Maharaja Sir Bhav- 
sinhji was made a K. c. S. I. in 1881, and a G. C. I. in 1886, in recogni¬ 
tion of the enlightened policy'which has marked his administration. 

11 . 

, Eastward, the skirts of the town are washed by the waters of 
the Bay of K^mbay ; while the territories of other chiefs bound it 
in every other direction. There is no other river in the vicinity of 
Bhavnagar, save a streamlet called the “Gadhechi Nadi,” miles^ 
to the west of the town. In the town, there is a fine small hill on 
which is situated* the Takteshwar Mahadeo Temple, built entirely of 
marble. From the hill, wc can see the whole town beneath our feet : 
a little to the west, lies the great Gaorishanker lake ; in the east 
stands the Temple of Mahadevi Ruvapari ; and away to the north, near 
the horizon, the busy port, and in a small gap, north-westward, the 
bustle of* the station with clouds of smoke emitted by the engines 
rising in pillars towards the sky greet our vision. The Gaorishanker 
lake covers an area of nearly six square miles, and supplies to the 
inhabitants water, both for'eirink and for irrigating the adj(^ining 
fields, where cotton, wheat, joar, bajri and sugar-canes arc grown. 

III. 

Nearly sixty-thousand souls inhabit this small but bu.sy„ town. 
Seveutywfive per cent, of the entire population are Hindoos and the 
rest are Mahom^dans, Parsees and Chrisfians, The whole population 
may be divided into three groups, vis.^ (<t) the higher or the educated 
clasiB, (^) the middle or the mercantile class ; and (c) the lower or the 
uneducated class. The first group may again be divided into two parts ; 
(1) official, and («) non-official. The Nagar-Brahmans are for the 
most part officials and have been at the helm of ^ the State for nearly 
two hundred years. They have gained the confidence of both the 
king and the people by their loyalty and impartiality. They have 
steered the vessel of the State so well for so long, that their ability 
is appreciated by even the British Government, who have invested 
Diwan Bahadur Gaorishanker Udayshankar (whose name is a 
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household word with the inhabitants of the Stated with the order of 
"Companion of the Star of India.” He is the man who has given 
the State of Bhavnagar a good Constitution and has brought it to a 
State of such prosperity. His name will e^er be associated with 
the history of Bhavnaggir. To the second division of the first 
class—the non-officials.—belong other section| of *the Brahman- 
community who live mainly by begging alms and, ‘in rare cases, 
by small trade. * 

(a and 6 ), The trade and commerce of Bhavnagar is chiefly carried 
on by Banias, Khojas and Mamens, 

(<:). Kunbis and men of other lower cases fall into the third divi¬ 
sion. They live chiefly by farming, house-building, carpentering &Cr 

IV. 

As Bhavnagar is the capital of Gohilwar or the JBh^vnagar State,.. 
we have there Law Courts, which are four in number, viz., one presided 
over by the Chief Justice, two by Subordinate Judges and a Criminal 
Court. There are two dispensaries and a hospital in the town. Among 
the principal educational institutions are the Samaldas College, the 
Alfred High-School, one Middle School which is under the manage¬ 
ment of a Nagar Brahmin, one Anglo-vernacular school, several 
vernacular schools (one of which is a free Madrassa founded by a 
wealthy Musalman), some two or three girl's’ schools, and several primary 
schools. There is a large Pustakalaya, -called the Barton Library, 
with a museum, and several small libraries are under* private manage¬ 
ment. ^ear the Mdlibag, the palace of the late Maharaja Saheb, 
is the Gang&j&lia tank in which there is a marble ‘chhatri’ built by 
the lUte Thakore Saheb in hqpour of his deceased queen. Rani Shree 
M&ji»Raja Bai, the another of the present Maharaja. This ‘chhatri’ 
is built entirely of beautiful marble and is a model of native Indian 
architecture. Among the principal temples are the Jasunath Mahadeo 
Temple built by the grandfather of tlie present king, and th% temples 
dedicated to the worship of Mahadco Ruvapare, Sth 4 pnath Mahadeo 
and Takteshwar Mahadeo. The Jains have a large and beautiful temple 
dedicated to Para*snath. Besides these, there are many temples 
of gods and goddesses, Masjids of the Musalmans, an^ a Roman 
Catholic and a Prolestant church of the Christians, while the Parsees 
have their Agyar. 


Bhanushanker Manshanker Mehta, ' 



THE CONDITIOH OF THE MASSES IH MAHY 
BENGAL VILLAGES. 

c 

[ Extract from the writings of a proposed Recognised Reader under 
the Rules of the Dawn Society ^ Magazine Section. ] 

c 

When vvc think about the way in which our peasants pass their 
lives, the hard labour which falls to their lot and the poor livelihood 
they earn by it, the gloom of sorrow overspread and oppresses our 
^minds and overwhelms us. We find that in many* of the Bengal 
villages, the people generally fall into*, two classes—the cultivating 
and the non^cultivating. The latter class may again be sub-divided 
into many groups according to the several castes to which 
they belong. The peasants or the cultivating classes arc generally 
Mussulmans with a small number of Namasudras and Kaibartas. 
The cultivating classes arc fast growing in population, but their 
means of livelihood are getting more and more scanty. These 
people are generally poor, and their families even when small, often 
consist of 5 or 6 members, but they have not, in many cases, 
sufHcient l^nd which they may till for growing the corn required for 
their subsistence. They have, therefore, to till the lands of their 
landlords, for which they get a half-share of the produce. But 
there are many other people, avho are so very poor that they cannot 
even afford to bu>^ the cattlfe and implements necessary for tihage. 
Ihe people of this class are very large in number. 

They generally possess one or two bighas of land which thiy make 
over under certain terms to farmers in more affluent. circumstances. 
The share of the produee which they .get is soon consumed in a month 
or two, and for the remaining months—nearly* the <irhoIe of the yiar— 
they have to depend solely upon their daily wages. They generally 
labour in the houses of their employers, from sunrise till one 
o’clock, a*nd again from 2-30 in the afternoon to sunset. The daily 
wages they get are generally three annas but the skilled labourers 
get four annas per day. It may easily be imagined how difficult it 
is for a 'family of six members to maintain itself upon three annas 
a day, and it necessarily runs into debt. These «debts soon compel 
this unfortunate class of poor people to part with their small plots 
of land and then their misery and poverty becomes extreme. Now-a- 
days, the class of money-lenders is growing in number. They extort 
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from their debtors a high rate of interest, varying fr6m 6 ' pies to an 
anna per rupee. A passion for money-lending and (by such lending) 
improving their fortunes is entering deeper and deeper into the hearts 
of the well-to-do classes. They do not sympathise with the deplorable 
condition of their fellow-villagers, and the poor are generally victims 
to their greed. * • * 

Besides the practice of money-lending, there is a'hother practice 
equally disgraceful. The rich landholders of the village lend rice 
at a high rate of interest. For example, when coarse paddy is sold 
in the bazar at sixteen kathas per rupee in the months of Ashar^ 
or Sraban, they lend it to the poor class at eleven kathas per rupee, 
on their promising to repay in the Kartic. The poor elasses cannot 
purchase paddy in the market for want of funds, and so they are 
obliged to accept the exorbitant terms. So, when the harvest is 
gathered, the small share of paddy which the poor -people get, is 
soon expended in paying off their debts. This is a case of daily oc¬ 
currence in the villages. The peasants in general arc so very .poor 
that they usually take their food only once a day and remain fasting 
at night. But when grass is abundant, they pick out the seeds and 
eat them after boiling them. Though they are so poor and.in distress, 
yet their religious feelings are strong. Is theie any means of saving 
these people ? 

Jogendra Mahan Chakrabarti. 


SISTER NIVEDITA ON INDIAN NATIONAL IDEALS: 

A BRII^F STATEMENT'OF SOME OF HER POINTS. 

[ Extract pom the writings of a Fourth-year (B» A, class) student 
in t%e General Trailing Glass of the Society, ] • 

I. 

What is our civic ideal ? That the people should do the^ wotk of 
their country and not merely enjoy. 

What is the work of the nation ? Our work is threefold. 

1. Tojove the y)il and water we live in. 

2. To realise the highest ideal each in his own way. , 

3. To share if» .the whole life of humanity—national or. inter¬ 
national. 

With regard to the first point :— 

We should love the soil of the country, [ In this is included our 
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religion which is the product of the land we live in. ] We must do 
some work for the country each in his own humble way. Everybody 
cannot do work on an elaborate scale. But each can, if he likes, help 
in the growth of the country in his own way. India requires industrial 
regeneration and for this purpose, a band of workers. 

With regafd 4 o the*sec0ndpoint: — 

We have heVe a solemn dut^ to perform—each one of us should try 
to realise the highest ideal each in his own way. To thittk of certain 
ideals as the exclusive possession of a man or of a nfition is vulgarity 
.according to the Hindus. The superiority of Hinduism lies in the 
fact that it acknowledges religious freedom. It never claims certain 
ideals as the Exclusive possession of a particular sect. It is a compre¬ 
hensive religion. Now, religious freedom may be positive or nega¬ 
tive. Western ideals say—Do unto others the thing you would like 
to be done fbwjfrds you. While Eastern ideals say—Do not unto 
others the things you would not like to see others do to you. This 
fact‘shows the liberality and the comprehensiveness of the Hindoo 
religion. 

With regard to the third point 

We must expand our narrow self. Our duty should be to share in 
the whole life of humanity—national or international. One cannot be 
a cosmo|X)litan unless one be a nationalist. And to become a nation¬ 
alist, we must extend our narro\t' self. 

» . • 

• II. 

Now as regards the ideal of the soil, we gather from the life*'of the 

common people as well as from the Bhagabat Gita that that ideal is 

Purity. It is difficult tb bring out *cl«arly all that is implied in the 

word. Purity. But it may be provisionally defined as learning to regard 

things and pepple not as instruments or objects for our enjoyment, 

but *as ends in themselves. Towards this ideal we must move on. 
« 

There are some who worship God from s6me inferior motive. They do 
not regard God as an end in Himself, but try to use Him as their 
agent. Nothing could be more erroneous than thi^ idea of worship. 

There ^ nian !n Norway (in spirit a Brahman) who went a 
long way in winter to see a waterfall. But after, b&ing able to see this 
* beauty of Nature, he exclaimed that he had no right to praise God 
. for the beauty of the waterfall, unless it were equally possible for him 
to praise Him, if God so pleased that he should be dashed to pieces 
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by the falling of over-hanging rocks whence he was having a good 
view of the waterfall. This furnishes us with a lesson that tiod 
should be treated as an End in Himself and not as a mere agent. 
So also we must not regard anything else as a means to sfn end. In 
other words, we must work for work’s sake— i. e. for the carrying out 
of our ideal. And this is possible only when we do not set any unduly 
high value on thi.s life as an instrument of enjoyment. % 

DAWN SOCIETY’S GONYEB^ATiON CLASSES. 

{Enlraet from the writings of a Fourth-year (B. A. Class) student in 

the Society's Conversation Class. ] , 

The first meeting of these classes for the fourth session of the Society 
which had just commenced was held to-day punctually at 4 p. m. • Visitors were 
invited to be present and take part in the proceedings. The whole body of 
students and members present were divided into separate groups by the Secretary 
for the purpose of the conversation-class meeting for the pasticular day. 

BUSINESS OF THE CONVERSATION CLASS. 

1. Each group to choose its own president by the votes of a majority. . 

2. The subjects taken up for conversation must be of a general nature 
and also of national or social importance. The members of each group 
are at liberty to choose their own subjects, but the Secretary of^the Society 
has the power of suggesting one or more subjects which may or may not be 
accepted by the members of a group. 

3. Each group to separately record in writing the decision of the majority ^ 
as well as of the minority on the several points ^liscussed. 

4. The President of a group or any pther member of *he group specially 
selected ^by the Secretary to submit to him an account of the proceedings 
in writing. 

5. * Each melmber of a group to enter the substance of the Conversation 

in hi^ “Record Book.” * 

* REPORT OF GROUP II ; 

CONVERSATION CLASS ME.VIBERS OF THE ^ROUP. 

(1) Siddheswar Haidar (in the chair). (2) Ganapati Roy. (3) Amulya 
Ratan Chakrabarti. (4) Dwijesh Chandra Roy. (5) Benoy Kuinar Sirkar. 
(6) Hara Prasanna Chakrabarti. (7) Jatindra Nath Mukerjee. (8) Srish 
Chandra De. 

The Secretary suggested that one of the following subjects, or*any other 
social or national topk: might be taken up for conversation :— * 

(/) Independence Thought in relation to Indian National Life. 

(2) Do I intend to serve my country ? If so. why d 
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Seven out of eight members present were in favour of taking up the 
second topic. Accordingly, the second subject was taken up and discussed. 
The discussipn took up much time ; the following Resolutions were carried. 

Do 1 intend to serve my country ? If why ? 

I . “That every one of us should in some form or other offer his services, 
either wholly or, partly, and serve his country to prgmote her best interests ; 
inasiniich as the (ntere^s of the individual and the society or the country to 
which he belongs are indissolubly,bound up.” 

Carried nem con. 

In what way rkay I best serve my country ? , 

II. (a) It was proposed that the best way in which we can serve our country 
would be by becoming the editor of a daily newspaper, for the following 
reasons :— » 

(j) The newspaper editor serves as an interpreter to the Government 
of the needs, wants and aspirations of the people. 

(2) A new;5pappr can keep up an agitation on a subject. 

(3) A newspaper can change the tone of life of a people ; it can create 
something like a public opinion on a subject, and can raise a people to a 
higher standard. 

(4) It can spread a knowledge of the country by publishing from lime 
to time notes and news from mofussil correspondents. 

(5) Tfie editor of a newspaper holding an independent and honourable 
position in society is in one sense a leader of his society. 

N.B .— This motion was put and lost by a narrow minority of one. 

III . It was then proposed tha'l'the best way of serving our country ,would 

be to write a histqry of the country^ —of each village, a history of tlie peoples, 
princes and nobles. t 

N. B. Other resolution^ of a similar, nature to the above were allowed to 
he pul. Voting on this Resolution took place after votes were taken on tk* Reso¬ 
lutions that follow, as wilVhe mentioned letter on. ^ 

IV. It was proposed that India being governed by* the English, the best 
way of serving the Country would be to enter the Civil Service—Indian, 
Provincial, or Subordinate, for the following reasons :— 

(1) 'l*ue Magistrate of a District can render immense services to the people, 
besides administering the country well. 

(2) Even a Deputy or a Sub-Deputy Magistrate has great opportunities of 

serving the people over whom he exercises authority. ' * 

(3) can inaugurate new ihovements (like the Indttstrial and Educational), 
for even a word form his lips carries much weight and'Authority. 

(4) They may be a good example to the people ; and example is better 
plan precept. 
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N. B. This ResoluiioM was pui and lost. Tht sense of the meeting wat 
not for aceepting any Government Servke which was held to be incompatible 
with serving the country. ^ 

V. Another member proposed that a soldier ^r a trader is able to serve 
the country better than an oralx^r or a newspaper-editor. 

N. B. This was mot put to the vote, because this was i^en to he an ovsr~ 
lapping Resolution. 

The Chairman then put the Third Reseiution to the vote. Three mem¬ 
bers voted for it, and two against it; three remained neutraj. The Rosolutton 
was then declared carried. 


C0msponiEricntt. 

TO THE SECRETARY, DAWN SOCIETY. 

My dear Sir, 

Received your letter of the sth instant duly ; very glad to peruse its con¬ 
tents. I have no objection if my writing on “The Town I live in—Bhavnagar” 
is not published in the May number of your Magazine, especially when I 
come to learn that you have already other contributions from Recognised 
Readers in hand. In my article, I have made an effort to give a full descrip¬ 
tion of my native town, of its kings, ministers and its people ; of its trade, 
politics, and history. 

Your attempt to establish a universal brotherhood among the citizens of 
our Hear old India is really praisev^orthy. The youths ,of our country are 
really in want of a knowledge of India Snd its people, which your Magazine 
undoubtedly supplies. You Bengalis and Dakshinis, who show their patriotic, 
feelings not in words, but in deeds, do your best to rouse such feelings 
throu^ such m^azines and othet; media, but wt, Gujratees are in this case, 
though not in other ca»s, really in the background. , 

May I suggest to you to introduce a letter-box in your Magazine for ques¬ 
tions to be put as well as to be solved by students only. Ts it not desirable 
that students^ should discuss amongst themselves and solve their (Hfficulties 
through a well-recognised periodical. 

My questions for the ensuing number are as follows :— 

(i) Why was our ^country invaded in the past and finally subjugated by 
foreigners i** (t) What was the state of the people of this country before the 
advent- of the PfohoMedans ? (j) What are the thief forces which impfde the 
progress of our petals towards their unification ? ' 

I think questions like these tnust have their intrinsic value for us, stud^ts, 
who like to bulvc such questions. They must be obliged' to study Indian 
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history in its true spirit. Besides, it will enable them to cultivate their 
patriotic nature. Thus, the purpose for which the magazine is meant, will 
be accomplished. In order to facilitate the work of the magazine^ the 
letter-box is, therefore, i^questionably necessaiy. It will be very useful to 
students and will be much resorted to by the Recognised as well as other Readers 
of the nuigazine^ throughout India for exchange of thoughts with each other. 
May I ^aain sugg^t to you that the *'Dawn Society's Eriscussion Class Ques¬ 
tions" (like thoke that are published in the January number of the magazine), 
Should be answered in the letter-box by the Recognised as well as other Readers 
of the magazine ? ^ 

Will you kindly inform me what one has to do, i. h. what is his duty, 
after he becomes a Recognised Reader of your Magazine ? I shall be very glad 
to co-operate,with you, and I will do my best to establish a club where the 
Indiana articles may be read and discussed. Thus, a knowledge of our 
country and of her teeming masses will create among the readers a love 
for their counjtry and her sons. Let us adopt for that grand purpose, the 
stirring, patriotic motto, ‘Tndia expects her every son to do his duty." 

' Yours &c, 

Bhanushanker Manshanker Mehta. 


EDITORIAL NOTE ON THE ABOVE. 

« 

We thank the correspondent for his interest in the Magazine and 
its work. We lytvc no objection to carry out his suggestions ; fbr we 
want to bind the whole of the student commynity throughout India 
into a body ; and the Dawn Society is not unwilling to spate either 
money or energies to help in bringing about that happy consummation. 
This Magazine may \;^ell be utilised by students throughout India 
(whether subscribers or not), as a common medium of exchange of 
thoughts and feelings. Let there be exchange of ideas and feelings 
ambng, students throughout India, through the medium of this 
magazine ; and we promise to spend money and energy in order 
that in this manner the entire student community of India may be ena- 
to know more of each other, and love each^other and sympathise 
with eacli other. We shall be happy if other students should \^send 
. 0.1 lAoyghtful correspondence on the various ^ saggestions made by 
our able correspondent. 



/ 

{Extract from th^ writings of a B. L. class student in the Moral and 
Religious Training Class^ * ^ * 

^sf *rtr?[ I • ’tW^ ^ 

(technical) i I 

’ttfwtfw CT Trtr ^1 ^ CT tNi ^ ^ 

I ^ i£i^ Hc^'S 

A • 

’ftc^ 1 >rt«(tii«i w:< *ftirf^f^ -^pt^fT ^ I nrf^'Stfw 

wM CT ^ sri I 

c*r ^r?fi w ^ 5n ’F'^t i* c^r ^ 

sn ? %5T^ a f^'?tsr¥i:’$^T T<«fi ^ i 

(^fir«ttw) ^ >1^51 c^ ^ ^*5 ?rl wl^ 

^1(1 c^ ^f>nfi i£i^ ^ 5rl w^. 

C^ i RRtDR =n ^Pi, ¥5ff 5T 

^snd JRrsi i^fjsp{ ?|rf^, “TWR ^siM” ^ff^^ThT 

^ =rl I ?rff ^<fnf 

# • 

Tfsr^ ^?R1TR R^«l ’Ttf^/ “ 

41 

^I^C'St^R 'srf^Rl "^51111 tW 

•^«I ^ ^srRR c^ ^ I C^« ^Ftc% WS^ 

1^ Rtf^ ^ 5^ ^ sn I ^^Wc*nr 

^5n?PF, -^fil^lt^ ^ ^t3i ^^?t—^<r 'S I 

I ’tt^ ^ W 

«rtf¥r»i Wl ^ ^rf^ ’ftfW, iTi ^5T 'srwr^ wnr^ 

^ar^nr c^ 'srhr ’tti^r ^rl i 'srw^ '»r^ i 

f^lf|P ^ ^ ^ I ^it^ T^sf^ 'SR^- 

f^i tr^^gtcc c£it ^ CTO ^surt^cTO 

^C«t^ Tt^R, (M^ ^’FCIRI 

^sitC^R "Clf^siH «ftCT C^, '^tf^ Tr<fl Tfes * 

^fw5T »r<fri* ^srhprl >pstrwtfr R<R1 «R^ \ 



( M ) 


sri c^ \ 

^) 5(\ wf^ ^ '5(*fr<^ »tt^rt%f^ ^ ^Ti wr?r m 

K^\ * 

—"tTS^l^’f®! t£|^ "^flRTC^ I 

* • 

"Thff^t^. ,9'^*(l3f^ csff v* Htair^R'® ^ ^1 ?(r?fi —;£i<^« 

» 4 f 

f^ I i^tOTi TOST sfi w ifl ^»*ri ^ 

sTl 1 *ttair<il\® art ^F?n 

^ fsrfw^ T?rtt ^ I ^^<s, *rf3i'f^l\® ■^p^srt^ 


’ntarr?prn:^ ^ ap^M: fsrTO^Tc^ ’ttf^ i 

>r^»I <^C*i|'Si <ilT ‘2fTO[ I ^«t1 >lt’f*l®lfw i lilt "^I 

5(lTftr»if¥ TOtt^w ^c® 1^? ' niaiftr^® to^ f^srfwT’f 

"BTfcf—c >) f*i®j^% (^) (®) Tot ^I "siwi <sm- 

^ ^m*s fsr®PF*ir, ’jpsrt ^ 

—Tt^lJ I (ilsisT TOII srI ’Tr’t»t% 

i[tTr® I fir®! '« '«r^«^^^i i tot- 

^ 'srrtf I sri ^tc® ^tr:^ sri i Tt’f- 

t®Jtft I >1^1^? ^#s|taT 'sif^ttST W[m ^tc® 

TO, si^^STtft f^®I^ ^*^lttr® TO sn, i£l f^«II1 I msTtroc^l 

TOtt^ni srHft^ (M ^Ft^*i TOtonf »rTO 

^bptW I ftsrfi2t5itc«i »ttc^ fVit Ftt sn t *r?rs 

fsnT«if?F ®# I cwT ^csn:^ c ^, wr?r ^ 

TOi^, sTi ^*1 c4%ii at*( 

« • * 

lilt sT%qt ^tc^ a, ^TO1 sr<i^ft ^ ^siwp^j 

^r^lfl ICST ^?R, ®t^ ^tc^ lilt'^T^ TOtU "Sl^f sfvfiT^ T?n (71 'StTO ^tlar 
sri I lii^ cffm nf^® ^c^sr fTOi «rf®V ki 

ftc® TOR I '2tf® lilt c^, (71 <2tTO Sfwlft 

C^«( •■^^R sn, lil^? C^ltwt lilt 'StTO ^t®# ^TOST TOR I C\t5T 
^ R<9rr®^ ^ ®W?T 5iTO5rr« TO,,^ #RTOnri®^ 

^pft Rl I RlTft 'df® RRtI fWR ®WR ^Fft *lC*4|<i CRRiR 4® ®^ 
I t^ lilRTO TOI lilt (71, RiTOnr f»lfTO5Rtir .C®>R WWtf\ 
Rf^CRt^J^Rll TOft <rMTO ^ (I^RR ftClR (:5tt« ^ R^ ®#^ 



( u ) 


^srtor?r fVi Htsrf^f^ ^ a ♦ftsri 

c^'« <2r*it«i ^sTtr^? ‘q^5PF9T 

^ ^ilsr ^tW?! i “3’^f ^tsrt^^ cfJT,^^’5tr§i^ < 2(^*1 

OffJT, nt^sr® ’IT^R I”—^ ^?lKa 5 »i<f’®Vl 

1W?i 3^®r5r ^ I c^, c^ “f%f% c^ cw'" 

^ T««ri fros *rti:?^ ^ri 1 

fwast^rl ^cW5f, 

c^ ^ f¥ ^ 

cn istsfSTto ^'s 

<nt (2W? ®t5i ^ ^ I ^1%^ ’ttf^. c’tj;®! ^;2tt«i csic^ 

• * 

^t^, f¥i f%f^ CT (7R^, ^1%?:^ ^111% sri 1 (2rf^ ^«ifi ^5r«F^ '®^^. 

(TFt^ ^ 1 ^ 5 ^ 1 f^jRi ^^ri »rf^-^5(*pitc?r ^Ftt^T 1 

^ ^1 <Hf^^*t c^ *rt^ f^«rji 

^TTs I ^ sd 

jpF^i Tttfrt ^srrc't^ jrf^ ^Tt, ^ '«^f^ ’^f^nrt 

<«ftfVi:® ^^^^ I "sitf^ (?i^’f?i f^c®ft < 4 ^ .fttfR CT, "srRR 

^^^^% r CT 'gR yc ® '®rRR 

isrtJrWwisni ^c® *ft1%^ 1 ^5itfi[ ^ ^rttr® ^^nrft% 

C^, oqt "STfsiR »fft^ *3^^ I C^ ^f%5T li)^ ^sn;^ f^ STtt ? *|J^ 

®t®rR C^, ^ ’J®rnF 

fJrtvfjlV—iflt <3^ ^srtcTt’fFsrt® ■?Ff%T;^ i • c»f^ Tt^ 

a, ^rtfif ^f% ^ ^t^'S f^^<T.¥t® t 

JR^ ®# sri, ^«i ifi'^f^ 'si^ wwtft I 'srRtw^ c^ nf'^ c®^5r 

(Rt«f ^ ®it (R«Tt^ w ®# I 
w,fr^Fi^ ®rt^H ^f^'« '©srl ?R (r, ’sitwf®! M®t 

^1 ^'£fs ifR® CT, ^fifurl t%® <2}^ i 'srTsnri 

*tTW»rdtf a fs^ ^Ffwtf^srR,. *t^?tfr® 

*tt1^, ®«R srt^ (R M. A. »rM ^ ^itlR Ft^ 1 ^<11 'srf® <2f|r5 

CT, 9Rf*r^®c5r-? 'SRTI 'srfsfTt^ ^ «fW ^ *if^tcf, ®t^ ^t%l ^ 
c»rt¥ (R ^rtf, ^ T^'8 ^ tN sd I ®t»T ^ ^ 1^ sri I 



( ^ ) 

^ C5kl »rfe^ I tiPR'S *rft? 

'srt^w ^vs c^5W?r fk^ i 

I 

is4 ^f!Rt?r ^ <tf^ ^1 ^ I #ir3 »ltTO a, 

f?i*5pf?r ’TOlu c^ «2t^lK <pvji4f^' [^<1*1 'SKic^ 

« t' « I ^ 

sri ^ ^rNt® i ^»rff^ c^ ^ 

^55Tii*i ^'Sfl Ffl, tiiin ^tc?R f^r^F ^ srI ^rf^ *fm 

^ I '^t^'nr ^swtff ^^*1 ^1 ^pf^ i3w=T «ol^ 

'<Rt^ I 4 <trr?f sri i ^ 

«ijt5r ’iTc^ ? *rti:^ i 

t£i% <sm^ *atsf ^ ^ I f,f^i 

«JTt5r ^Ff^ c^ f^^*t wt?(^ m\'^ I ^ ^FliRtii 

• m 

m 'S ^ ^ ^ (71 f?r!F 

1 '5S^ '"Sf^ f»W cw=T I "^J^s 

C’tlTI f^'M'l Tl “ItR I Ff "^^rl 

cm fkc^9\ sTtf^r^Ftfit^tr^t ft ^if^i 

^[f^nrtc^ I ^ 3Tl, 5^11 ^ 

wt^ ’rai '?rtc^ ^stcrt 

I ua^ ^?rc2TtT5T <a^«st^ i 

tfl^ 5i<|s®l (71, fe ^ I fel- 

^fsitsTT^'s «r^rt^c« celt ■^fc^ i (stfs 

TO ^rtf^ f^iri <(rtr^ i ^ c^'« 

C’tt9R^’t ^ 1 ^ ^itCf—'QIF^ ^ 51^ 

tti&’SR't Wtn f<2f^ 5|%*tt?l^ ff% 

^ I (ttMIi ^ti:^ ^*1 ^ 

^<n fSr:^ 1 vQ^ ^ ^sf^ 

C^ft t »( tc^ (7KI (7R, ^ I '® 

f^nnr ‘St^ I 



♦ 

[ Extract from the writings of a proposed Recognised Reader under the. 
Rules of the Dawn Society^ Magazine Section. J 

^ I yq’^pfl 

?rrsit?r I CTt ^sitr^F ■sit*Tf=f 

^ CTT^ f^l ^>isT, 

^fsi I c^, sfR, ^snrtf^ (Tmn 

/«!)»>itt^ cm ■sit^ srpT, 'srmwtft ctoi^ ysn® 

5tf% (?nr f^>rrr^ c«rr?rr^ f?i ^ ^ c^pn^ i 

Ttft t%i c?fV a®i'!9® ti 5f?F oQ^K ttf^i vtf^tri: c^, ^tiri 

r,(rf^ '«rs»j^ m I cwf5 m ^ 

m, Cfff%®it5i f'ott 9ppc-^ ■?[t^i I 

m c^sr ^rr?i 5 ti ^tSc^i ^rnr yq^ 

^itr?i sn I CT fV c?H ^<5ri ^11 

dvatt ^ W ‘5|1F^ S Tfl^ ^ I •’T^ ’*rrc^ 1 

f^n:^ 5j5i-53iV cfR I ^W<J <3r^ 1%3 t (pr, ^f^- 

C^ThTfsTt^l ¥yl 1wl I' 4I 

■•«itii*c»ff^t^ I f^ 1%c^ *rtt, c’tt^rrcsrsr 

J1«P8 ’Ttt 5f5^v ’srt^ 5rl i 'srtf^ 

(7ft c’tt^t^lT^ '®it’Tsrtm ’ttt 

• • • 

c^u c^=r ?” C’tTrrsfl ‘■'CJftf, '^t ^ c^ttncsr 

^?f I ♦if^c*! 'SrHsiitwt ^ft?d fwc?, 

t%, c*r^ ntc^ I fjrt^ m i” 

(Tft^T c;^ f’’ ^^c?r c’Tt^^rl c^ 

'5rt?r (71^ 5f^ I 

?FC5, cs^t 'sifif^^fjffi t^f I ^^RR*rffr?d w'd'f f®f?l ^ ^ 

f^f^^i i I '*rf?i of'STlr® c^ ®Td® ^5t?r Ttir*i c^, *ft^ 
^«i'9* fetTO r^ f ^f i ^c*d::?'5»i‘« f^rsR «*i'5>*N^ ^tvt5 

S» 

k 



( *►') 


wi »iwi •itf’Pi “OTi?'•rt’Ttm wit? 'if^^ 

ciwj[8"&i<tttf¥f2wrti 14 ^ firtrwrit, i>V ^ «»N 

fetn I 8*§il^tc^c^c»i 

^1 Vi I "SifSTr^?:^ ^4«^ ff^sT I m ^ 

ttK\ «fc^T^ c»f% 

8n^ ^ I ^ 5rr’f?Tt’rte?i V, ^ ^ 

I ^c?ni Tt>r'8 <*rtr^ ] 1 csfT^ 

i«»s^ fT few c’t^ 1 * c^ ^«oo>^ fewr?[ w 

«. .^^ ^ 1 *< •»\ few i 

VR Ftf^ (?n( ^f^?n ^tt% nWrr*! 1 

441^3*^ few T^j:^ *ftt^ I ‘Affect w fW^ ^?- 

^1, cfe’f.^i, cFtiTi-c’tt^nwi w wiF*i <21^ ^ 

^'59i:>‘i>^ fet^ m ^^^(1 «rn:T I ^’T?! W*^'^ 

5Tfe I ^<wi «d5i^ few^ ®rr'5 I 

viif^fc^ TtcH siitui fr??'«Fr«Trc^ ^»»\ fetTi v 1 ’tfs 

^ ^ c^rf^^fTsr a, Vi ®rf^ f¥^ 

1 * 

<tW5d, «nfet •^tf^mt^r 1 ^srr^ 

arff^ I ’ftt f^R ^ ^ ^ 'srrfim ’iff 

^*Ff^®rt*f 1 ‘iife '®rtii'€ ‘ii'^fel c®rt^prtt^ W*W \ 

w c!mi?\ c»fi[, <2mf ^^■^ ^ 


'»iw^ TO ^^^fewai ^ ^itw ^ 5^1 ^ I fe^tus 

_ , _ ^ • » ' 

c’fRRrl (R^ r ^ iW w w (RW^tf ^o.|^ 4 o^^ ^W 


srf^Rt'Tf'Q ^ r • WIR • f^'«1*11 ^sfprR ’5^ 3R, 

«rm^ ^ff^Rt^n f * V 


TO1 ‘^C^TOI <i|»R srI I C^ ’jj^CHif C»IW 9fSf ^ 

*f?Pi1 5Fp^ c^fRt f^dfe 1 fSi^ Wc^f, 

TOtc^ att^ TO 5n, cm cf^, mt^ ?t%i ^ (r% »ttf^ 

C*r8Jt? I ^ *felTO f¥ ? few^ W9 t|r*$ «f»lt«f^ f ^ ’tffTTOI 

^ I TO TO TOto «r^ 5li^ fi^ t ^<i i 



( ) 


I cwr '«rrsrhf'8 (?T^ sn fr ? 

'®rW ! f^TSi 

(71 ’^n ’iti ci&bt^c^ (7i^w*i «rt*i c^ ^ i 

(TfK! (iit Ttw (7!rn:«nf (j^'s m, cstw?’ 

WtCJI M^!TCtfWt^ *351 ^STTf^nH 

c$t^ ^ I Tfwt^ c^lc^ 

?n7i»rl^ csh ^fic^ I ^ ^to's 

srrt 1 ^ 1 

, ^cffn 1%^ «rtf^^i Tf?CT ^tJFtTTi ^ TOt^?ri f*f(7r 1 

Hefcsnr m w:^ , 'st^ f^rc^ sn i 

^ ^ <2fsftr^ ^ id 1 ^ ’if^ 

^PTf^ 5ri 1 w art^ 1 

C^f (7Ft5r Rtt I i£l^ 

%W%I 1 

’1^'srtc^ ’Rwti’ni Jisiir^ w i 

'4 

W’ttn c’fW^cw^ 3FT?(tt^ w ^ I 'srtsitm ^tft^ 

’Ttr*t^ c’flrRi I c^—^ff^l ^ 

• • 

i^^llc^-—C*l'i>iC^ '*ICt>*fl I ’TT?! 

Vff^ <£i^ ^ I C^ <2tt5 Ftf^ 

C’tW^ Jilt'S ‘(TTf^ T^^\ Trf% 

• * 

>rsr^ ’tdtff I 

* fc 

^srr^t^r ^{%?rt ^ ^ ^srrfsf ^ 

* * 

*iwtc^?f c^kl ^ I” srtiOT 

■?jr5it^r^1l(aR ^Ttc^, ^$WlV f^F <2fTd7r ^'QJ\ l” ^d?d7F (7J 

^51 «^tf^ c^ srtt,^ ^rl f ^t^(7ft^ dt^ 

1 *R^ “^rfw c*(tdl, •df^, ^ Ttj 3t^*i,**r? w 1 

<srr^'S^*r. ^g^ l 6 tt<fr ^ ^ml ^srw^, yff^1%?t: 

^t^*! c^tBR T?rr^ ♦rtf^ ’ri dtiiif 1 

c’lMdtc^ ^<(T ^ »R TO jRtcw ’fTtd I Wf5^ 

c’lt^iWnfi »Rt«rwT ’*rtcf 1 *fWftri *ttJR 1 



( ) 

i 'sm 

^ cwtV^, 'sW's 'st^twir c^ f^^srrfjjn ^ ^ \ 

Fftt?! »rr»f3t j 

f5t% ^>^ 6 "CW^f^(3P1 <i>^ CT, W’t^ 

^ ^ I ^^1 * (?f^, ^1 «rt«i 1 

^ f^ ^■pr '^rtr?, «rr?j w ^«c i wt, 

’TPlJ^, '2t^’TftllRf ^t^l3[t C’lm ^vs 

m ^t^<(Hc*p t^TT?! *rf?:5T?f fP ^i ^snr 

■ * 

’TtF, s«j f?^(i '2fT«i ^tm, \ «if^ ^f?i?:®t 

c^ ^ I” 

sTt^sf^rif ’trf^’tT^itw f¥iic®t 

tr^ ^ ?Ffsrr® ^n i 

iFc^-^«T «if^ <ii^5r <«rr5rrif \ nu c^^ftlU^ 

FT^rl^ %«15T I ff^ tw^ ^Fi 'srffji^rr^ f¥i c^it^- 

'Fsft^r f^ ’HT ^pn ^fiRtsn c’f^r i t^rc^s 

f^^nr !TTf I *ff^?r C5li ^mt'8 ^ 

f^ 1 T^fk^ ^ cww 

» t 

^'Srt-P I ^tfwP, oat ^^itc’f f^'f^Ti ^ ^ I ^ 

‘STHR^f f^l (Tit 1^ t5 "SJt*!?®! ^ 

^ Fp^ ’TTit^srp I ^ cfff^ CT, c®rr^i^ ^ ^ 

^ ^sitfjn:^ I fwpi ^ ‘w^ <sfv*i 

•i 

THp srr^ 1 ^'#l?i^w^ii TTc^.f^ <1^ 

» *■ 

fiRtCW W ^Fl f^T'S 5rl r ^ ?ltf^ 5(1, ^5|tT8 

iitf^ C’tr’p “^ti:irg M5(^- ^i 

ap*i tRr sn I ^ 5rTO9n( #ratf%, 

'STtfUl^, ^ -^fW^St? WP «(lt 3(1 r TO CWf<tTO CT, 
c®rr^ f^pfc^^ TO 3ri, t? ’it^^t3( 

TO < F f^ f? tg p CSItT^ TOtTO ^ I TO Tw^PHr^i ^ i t fi i ^ K^ 

9 < 

^ ^S(t^ wf^^rw I TOP '^fsrc^f ^ TO( 

«(tt5|rjrt^ TOl TO «tTf^^ TO TO( 

^irtfTO^ wt I TOTO’rr^p^ TO ^. -TO 



( ) 

fw? *rt¥i ^ fro ^tr^r. ^tcff^ 

T|if I ■' 

^T?W1 I 

^5Ttm w.^ *f?l Vo C’BT %tc^ 1 ■ 

• ^ 
c^ (7m ^rfwtii ’it&t ’fttm w 

■e«ft3[ttTl I ^ m f%. ^ i 

tm'f^ *i<:5r« c^ m Fff^ «rtT:¥ I ‘2t«*r5r Trs cwt^Tt^^ (Tff^, 

^ m ^csr ^?f2rr?r c^ cmt^ c¥^ ^itf^. to 

^ Tt%9T c^ »t^ «ft^ ftocf, I w?r ^c«( ^ri, 

w^^Rf 5«f ^(7m^ ^^Hnrt *«rr^i '<il^ 

(7ft c»nf I ’tro ^ (Tf, ^.^srrf^ \s vri, 

"sftm mnTT wi ^c^f ^mt?r ^ 'srtf^ •?f^«i 

*«t1to ? ^ftm w’fm fifth's '®rtrf ^ ? 'srt’tf^ ^srftoit 
^r?R I ^r?7sm ^®f ^«rft ^5 wfi^ c^Rf; ?rrt 

cmi ^ ^t, ^^\rm ^ ^*f ^ c^fti v(i ^rtt 

5ti I cstTRf (Tft ^ 5*f ttft (7f^ cmimci ■?rtf^t^ i ^zw^ 
^i^z^ m, ^ iftfl CT Ttf^ cvRf c£f^“s ^rtftTC' 

^srm,—to 1..' 
c’rf?iti:5i?[ i \\\ 

^ ^ ^sftft ^ cWf, (7ff<r ’ttt 1 'srffsr ^ Tfto Ttfhj’ 

’ti c’lm I Vt^5^ c^ ^ (Tff^ ft ^ 

^®iir ^ ^ -^FltorF I ^ m ^ to i ^ cmt^ 

^ • • 

t£i^ti ^itf^ I ^ft^Rsr, c^t«f ^ ’tttti sft^t^f TO srf^c ®c¥, (Titirsr 

1 ^to<i •>t\^ ^ 

iitt^Hf, ^ •ti’i ^ ■^f-i^ ’f^r^F iiw tfs to?(i m\ ®Tftm#)-'sT5, 
^ #f I ^ (Tff^ ’Rf^ #t uTf^c^ci I 

(TR *t^ *^1 ■?pti'?rl <iit?ff^ ^ !! 

^ 

lilt "Rr tom m, ’tTim ft, "sit^fft^ (7f?f 6if<i^ 

i£iT^ TO w®f cfit fw^ (T>to ^«tt^ c’tt^^n tosii 

TOlT f^®l I TOt'S mm to I ^srffifvQ c^f i'^1 



f ) 


,ijV| I ^^itpr (7rr«r iti. “c^ftnprl 

«r9i ctf r -y^twu ^9T ^ ^91 ^ ^ w»r «iSr 

I ^ nir wi ^ 5t^ ?^*f 

■ Ttfef ^9! l Ctff«f9rm ^51 ^91 ^£|Vj ^Srt^ (TI ,£l^ 

^art9rt»l .1 f^ yia - c*rf^9it?i 1 f^ ^1^1 

-w’t ^ ^ 1 t^Fft ’Trfii9rN 

^ I c«ff^9rr^, ftft^ ^c«f?[ 9Tc^ 1k^ (?Rt 1 

^pr«i I ^«i f^, c^m, 

^ ''^K ^t»It Tf?|9rr^, ^C«fl 4W*f C>f^ C^ ? Wt ^91^ '«^ ^t9jt<r^ 
Tfft f^9j '3t^'tr<6^‘ «f9i fiptt^l f?fTtlT 'S?jf»t c*r^c^5f^ t ^ 

^sst^Tl ■<FlT9rtsr ^f?ii^fwi c?p^ y c'sit^i'W 

^sf ^ 'Sit wc9jf, w ssif%c^ft9rr^ I cstsrai ’iW'fef c^trtisrt^ 'q^ 
^ ? csrni a tr?Ft5 c»nr c?rf^, 8i« c>r?i 

c^ I • ^5[C^ ypi?i :?FI7U I ^f^ltnni C^’tt^T ftsl 

'st^ ^f9pFm?i c^rr^tsit^i ctii an 

*tT?i ^it «its w^i'sr ft^rti^ f^aR vrtw 1 

^ f^fr's c^ffRtfw i trc*t^ c^^rt (^9j) 

^«fF ('C 9it3i «tir^ I 

^91 f CTi[ ’tip iFftm 5fTr^ I 'st^ ’fir ^itwl 

c#iTOtin 9|rp<c^ 9rfi?ir) cn ^ c’ftOT ^ ^R^iit^iTfnr ^ 

^ \ ^■?PfN*tt C^it^ I Wfn %|9f, tt^, ’5fH»ft^ <2f^% 

C’ttiit9t11 -itrfht OiV^ srr?—'srrf>i^ 41? 

^?jrt¥ ^5r?q?^ ?5r?‘i cim ^5^:s^^F ^ ’Heir ^ 1 

W fVf tr^ ^*ttSiR 41 ?Til»lt? crfe*t H?, ■#!f?l1 

C9jt^-^ 9Rlew I t?tc?iT cie9i-c3o^ fiRt^jrw, HffH 

'»rtif ^ ^e's RI '5rt>rtm c^emr <sfwt^ 

t’5tr«nr‘t‘iFi hHi? h??tk cwn sn, 41?; «r$j^ ^«rnt ^ offRi 

KfeiF I ^aiF^ c’lWsii f5^?(t9Hf? cI^ir C’it?rf9mr ’ttfte^ 'srt^ ^fijar 1 

*111 C’fWsTTin Htc^ »rr%9T (7f\8 j{-^ 'SRIT ’fttr® Stitt®! I 

wr^ ^ tftrtfR 4i^9f5r enrm ftwRi ^Fftst^warrm f “’•rmi c’ftn* 1 



( <«•« ) 


^ ^ f’ c’ffft»T 'ortr^ i” ^ 

c^rtirW i c^pf^ i 4^? 'sitsnrt 

^’fsrrff^n:^ jti r ct «f?f “c^ cwt^ f¥ r 

‘‘•sfKan ^fi ^«( ^’rsmrt 

’m^n!” 'iit fkvs ^ c’it?rf9ri* 

srtfWt c^ I ^ \ 

(?FT5[ >rsrii pTRf ^ 

^1 TTir ^11 c^tsi c^^T®rr?i 

irtf^ art 1 Cff^ ^ 1 ^£lt ’?«fJ 

'^tS‘^'6l 1 ^ -i 

• > 

vijt c^t^iTi (?i ?t?Rf^^?rt«m:*r?r 

^f^TTi ^ >i^5t 9t?paffi^v8Tr«rr?n ^twnj -snRfp 

Ktu^ c»f^( I cwt^ cwt^ «jf^ i 

<J\-^ C^’f f^5l, "STW^ -BrffsTST I I ^5tcl^ 

^fr ^TtTtif jpiir p 9r?F^% m, «'^iKar ?jyrrt 

f^ >1^1 ^f^i w? ^ f^3p?( ’fsrftm TTfl I m cffc»t fMri ^^rtiw 

^iSrt ’^Tfr^p I c^ ®itr« ^\z^ «rfr?F i ^ir^rtut'S 

cm C^ Ff^ItT i ^?Tfft^ ¥tlT OT I 

’nF^fT^rt^ ^sTtf^r^ c^Tf^r ^tr® i 

N8 ’tTt I 

i£i^ i£i-?P^ aif^ isit^ (THi j^tt^ ’fanf c^si (^iT ’ftr®[ fvf¥l <rr^^ i 
trT^ I ^«ft5 ’Tf? p i 

>|f^W5l m C’ftfll ’T^ IVltfC^ ’rt^l Tfn 1 ^5t^1l^ 1^ 
’(Ttc^r^ ^*r<[ ir^ 'sit^tw 1 v£i^ /« ^tC'-s /v (TR 

^ r.5i^ n<iT® 5«J I, tftm vftsr vo^ ^tt-3 I 

^?f-' iCH'H c^?it5i 3f[^afr I iff^t«l 

W?TW C^'m ^^CW. I f^t?(1 ^C^'^Cii'3 ^ft?75 CTT^JT 

I ?m®n c^rnst^tr^ ®|i^ 1*1^; citw ^ r tf h rf w^ 

^ f^i#il“'q»rsiill I , 

<iWk«>'« or'WijT (Tii:^ # 'Sto f?aR p i 

t^TcTf^ ^ wm»nr<ttt 'sit’hFi c^ p*i 

^«i c^«f ^ f ^ c»r^iri I 

* no ciWfit; *1^ afw arl^ 1 



( ^8 ) 

I 

I <2(^f%C^ (TFt^Pl^ ^ 

srrt I '5mrt ?^?n «rtr^ i t^t?rl ^ fw^i 

c’lTfrc^T^ ?r*a ^?[, i ^si^i 

caFR<( f*p^^-2tTi( ^rf1%?ri ^1 Tht i 

■sc^ '®*'®ttfl (>[^c^ i 

f^"r?5; ^fn^i 'S^ ^ 9 ^ 1 

.*51^ cwf^^ii ^'\T.-^, ^ 1 1 

^■nn c3i«jr?i'9f®5c^ irt’sr^ c^ ^f?iTi ■^?n 

wt7:V ctff’«r?ii 5f?p^53f^'« ^Tp cj^fin w^ 1 

^?pi-cw«^i f^'aic^ ^ ^tc? I 

^^Kff'S?n-'2|’t1 life's W^ dj^fiT-S 

f»n: ® ^TfviCqsr ^ 1 1 '«ii¥ cn, c^ ts ^<5 

®rf^^, ®rar ’sr®^ «T^ Wl i ’ftt 

•>i<i‘^r?ir<#it'^ irr'sifid «rtf¥T:^ i ^ ■?Ff!%^% 

>{^W ^j?t ® 1 ^f<fT<SFt ®ti( >2^51^ ’5^ 

'ST^® f5i*rk 8i« 

n^^toc?! ^st^ftfs? sc^S't ®t^ 1 

5«^ ^fV^T^i ^ W(i2t«n 

apsiHj ^t^?i Jf'smi I 

I 

2rc^^ c^ltiltc®! Iin^ I 

i't®*fc5i*^ ^m\ *«ttfwf<i "sirsT"^^ ^f?f^ f»t?iT?:ij( 1 ^^*•■ 35111 :^ 

«i^^T<i «(K^ r.fi, c^tf^rc^ ciFc*f^ 1 

t^i ^c*iT i^i^t^T:® I ^(^^■¥c•<^^l 

tile’s r,?fit’tT'S^1'?r >i?«i®t7i ■5i®ir<5.’'^c=^^' j-i^id ^«1T 5,c«i f5i*tT5^® 

I ^ff ‘5tit^t^^^ s t*fN® «:5r.'nrc^^‘i '''^'.l"^<^ ‘''r!f’^r<r<t ^< 1 , 

^ «f^’!J?:^ c£i>t^ ■^ 3 ^^ ^‘S$ii f<(16315ic^ 31 *<rf^ <sim ®t?( ’fTtt 

®f^«. ^tnf^®t5i^ c^f fm.cji ®it^ 6t^i^iii 

f’lTtlfS^, ^tw?[ ?[Tf®3F5( ^FKl wt^( 1 3lt (2r<^^( 

1 c'f’Cf^fff’T r.^5?efr¥?i1 witftr»f?f 

^r«(i 3iJR’-^-^6t^ sFcsr iFts| <i1% tsif^sfr^r <??r, 

^ ^t^n 'sraTsr nt?r ^ri 1 


( C’tt^) 1 



ibstract of the Accounts of the Dawn Society 
in all its Sections during Sessions, 

ie04-1906, 1903-04 & 1902-03. 

n ^ 

(A) imh June 1904 to 15th 19%^. ,. 


General Section.,:— 

ReceiptsP 

Rs. a. p. 
3821 0 9 

Disbursements. 

Rs. a. p. 
1033 12 4 

Balancf. 

Rs. a. p. 
2787 4 7j 


(including balance of 
Rs. 1035-5-0 of pre¬ 
vious Year’s .account, 
and interest from 
Saving’s Bank.) 


> 1.1 

Industrial Section 

6056 6 li 

’5262 15 0 

793 7 H 

(Remained practically clos¬ 
ed for about three of the 
busiest months of the year 
to enable members to make 
up arrears in accounting 
and stock-taking.) 

(including balance of 
Rs. 546-13-9 of pre¬ 
vious year.) 

• 

• 

Magasine Section 

(newly started.) 

1432 9 0 

1099 14 9 « 

332 >0 3 

Tolal 11309 15 loi 

7396 9 JOi 

3913 6 0 • 

(B) loth 

Jwne 1908 to loth June 1904. 

• 

General Section 

a • 

Receipts. t 

2586 12 0 

Disbursements. 
155? 7 0 

Balance. 

1035 5 0 

m 

(including balance of 
Rs. 770-0-3 of pre¬ 
vious Year.) 



Injj^trial Section 

10187 6 3 

9640 8 6 

546 13 9 

(newly started.) 

Total 12774 2 3 

p 

11191 15 6 

1582 2 9 


C) jutu 1902 to 15 th June IJtOM. ’ 


General Section 

(newly started.) 


Keceipfs. Dislmrsemetits. ' Hnlance. 

no8 6 3 336 6 o 770 o 3 


^strsMSt Statement of Donations rebeived during the 
^ Years, 1905-0^3-02. 


General Public 

fitvmitrnn ; 

Total. 


1904-05 
2223 2 o 
555 8 o 


1903—04, 
1560 4 o 
122 13 6 
1683 I 6 


1902—03 
932 o o 
66 6 3 
^63 


*• Total. 

_ a 

4715 6 o 

744 ‘ ti’ 9 

> - 

5460 I 9 


2778 10 o 



( 2 ) 


THE DAWN SOCIETY'S ACCOUNTS, 


Abstract Statetnent of Accounts from / 6 th 


IjECEIPTS. 

B 

B 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

By balance from the previous year’s ^account ... 




1035 

5 


Donations Receiv*:d from the Generai. 
Public 

•n. A Friend. 

M 93 

12 

# 




2. Rabu Baroda Prasad Roy Chowdhury, ^miudkr 

197 






i ‘ 

3. „ Nanda Lai Ghosh, I^leader, Purulia 

60 






4. „ Haran Chandra Ch^kladar, M. a. • 

60 






5. „ Ginndra Nath Bhose, Zemindar 

iqo 






6. Indian Stores Ld., Calcutta 

50 






• 

7. Babu Mani Mohan Sen, Zemindar, Berhampore 

'’T, 






8. Kumar Manmatha Nath Mitter, Raj Bahadur... 

■ 3 






9. Messrs. K. 43 . Sen & Co., Barabazar 

25 






10. Mr. Teck Chand, Agent, New Egerton Woollen 

Mills, Cawnpore 

11. Dr. Ra‘sh Behari Chose, M. A., i). l-., c. i. K. 

21 

20 

4 

2 





12. Babu Girish Chunder Dutt, n. a. ’ ... 

20 






r» 

13. Kaviraj Upendra Nath Sen 

20 






14. Babu Abinash Chandra Dey, Solicitor . ... 

20 






15. “A Grateful Friend” 

IS 






16. Babu Broiendra Kishore Roy Chowdhury, 

Zemindar, Mymensingh 

17. Babu Kalidas Roy Chowdhury, jt. 1,. 

18. Bab^ Bijay Lai Dutt 

19. Babu GoUul Chand Adhya 

10 

5 

4 

2 



2e33 

2 


Donations Received from Stju 'i 

1 . Babu Radha Kumud Mukeijee, M.A., Pres>. CoIj 

300 

1 




2. „ Subodh Chandra Roy, B. L. class student 

105 

- 


1 



3. A Student, Metropolitan Institution 

101 






4. Babu Rabindra Narayan bhosh, B.A., Presy. Coll. 

39 

8 





'5. M Kisori Mohan Gupta, B.A., Presy. Coll. ... 

10 



555 

8 


Interest on monies deposited with the Savings 
Banlc ... ... ... ... 

( 


{ 

1 

7 . 

■MM 



' C57JIB 5srT!T*^i!5T''^^^9 









( 3 ) 


CiENERAL. SECTION. 
^ne /g04t to tsth June igoj. 


Disbursements. 

Rs. 

A.. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

.. ... . ft* 




. 


. 

• 

Scholarships to members 

•167 

■t 

V 





Books for prizes ... ... ... * 

37 




• 


Exercise-Books (“Record-books”) for members 

• 

21 

. 1 

9 




Paper and Khatha-books for the Society 

38 

4 

6 


\ 

■ ■ 


Binding the Annual Report of the Society. 

• 

II 

12 





Printing Invitation Cards, Voting papers, Certifi¬ 
cates, Society’s Rep ts, leaflets, Question 
papers, etc. ... 

• 129 

7 

• 




Postage Stamps ... 

1 

' 8 





Salary and Bakshish to j^urwan and liearers 

35 

3 

9 




Donation fhf* Anniversary Fund 

. 'r i 

Furniture" 1 * 

S 

7 

6 



/ 

Hire of chairs on the occasion of the Annual 
Prize Distribution held in July 1904. 

3 

4 

• 



• 

Repairing window-panes of the Society’s Rooms ... 

9 

1 

3 

• 



Lgan to the Magazine Section ^... *' ^ .. 

551 

0 

6 




Miscellaneous ... ... ...* ... 

13 * 

5 

loj 




Articldb for prizes for the Industrial Section 

• 

21 

4 





» ' Total Expenditure ... 




1033 

12 

4 

• • 

Balance ... 


A 


2787 

4 

7 * 

Total ... 




3821 

0 

9 


• • 


-idf' 

Details of Balanoe 

# 

Deposited with the Savings Bank ... 2434- $-9 

m 

In Cash ... ... ... 33>i4-io^ 


Tot.\l Balance ... 2787- a- rA 




MAGAZINE SECTION. 

From i 6 th June igo4 to ijth June igo^. 



Deposited with the .Savings Bank Rs. 210 

In Cash Rs. I22 






INDUSTRIAL SECTION. 



* This include.^ Rs. lao shown in the accounts for 1902-03 
t This includes As. 3 town imthe accounts for 1903-04. 
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l/oNORS OF PRlZE-BOOKa 


' ( 1905 ). 

1 . Sir Gooroo Dass Banerji, K. T.—Four copies 6 f the Ootior's 

“TTioughts on Educatioh.*' 

2 . Hon’ble Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukerji, M. A., D. L., F. R. S. 

^ About 25 Rs. worth of booki. 

3 . Babu Hirandra Nath b.l., Sllicitor, High Court. 

About tef) Rupftes worth 5f books. 

4 . Babu Mahendra Nath Gupta* B.A.—One copy of Ramakrishna 

^ Kathamrita in two parts. 

5 . Babu Govind Lai Dutt—(i) One copy of by Chandra 

• Nath Bose, M. A., B. L. 

( 2 ) One copy of by 

Puma Chandra Bose. 

• ( 3 ) One* copy of by 

Chandra Sekhar Bose. 

. ( 4 ) One co|>y of ^ 

FUBTHEB. CONTBIBUTIONS FBOM •STUDENTS. 


It has already been stated that the total contributions to the Dawn Society Funds 
made by Students during June 16, 1904—June 15, 1905, amounted to Rs. 555-8-0. 
Besides this, other contributions were received by the Dawn Society mostly jrom 
Students in aid of Lord Kitchener’s Gurkha Relief Fund (Rs. 35-»-o) and also of 
the Fund started by the Society of Japanese residents at Bonibay to help the 
widows and families of the Japanese soldiers and sailors fallen in the War between 
Japan and Russia. (Rs. 48-5-6). Copies of receipts are printed below. 

No. 196. ■ Simla, •May asnd, igoj. 

Dear Sir, , 

I have to acknowledge, with thanks,,your letter of the 15th containing remittance 
of Rs. Thirty five Annas five only to credit of His Excellency General Viscount 
Kitchener’s Relief Fund, on behalf of the Dawn Society. Yours tr*uly, % 

• * O. C. ARMSTRONG, Lieut.-CoL, 

"fo • HoAy. Secy., Lord Kitchener’s Relief Fund. 

The Hon. Secy, • • 

.THE DAWN SOCIETY, 

• 29 , Sankar Gkosds Lane, Calcutta. 


Note by the Secretary, Dawn Society .—Seven annas was paid to the PostlOffice as 

commission charge. - 

^ TEMFOBABY BE^EIFT. 

No. 46. ^ Calcutta, June 3rd, 1^4. 

^ Received with t6anks,^rom Babu Satish Chandra Mukherji, Secy., Dawn Society 
of 22, Sankar Ghose’s Lane, the sum of Rupees Forty one, annas fifteen and pies six 
only for the Fund in aid of the widows and faiuiUes of the J^ipanese soldiers and 
sailors fallen in the War between Japan and Russia. • 

^ N. C . MUKERJI, {Manager, Indian Stores, Ld.) 

Rs. 41-15^ "^for Agent in Calcutta, for the Society of the Japanese 

Residents Bombay. 

N. B.—An authenticated receipt will be forwarded by the Yokohama Specie Bank, 
Ld., Bombay, as Casjiiers of the Fund on the remittance to hand. 

/ * TEUPOBABY BECEIPT. . • 


Na S Calcutta, June 3rd, 1904. 

Received with tflanks, from Babu Satish Chandra Mukeiji on Behalf of ^7 
students of the General Assembly’s Institution the soM of Rupees six and annas 
six onl^ for the Fund in the aid of the widows and families of the Japanese jsoldiers 
and sailors fallen in the war between Fanan andJRussian. • 

N. C. MUKERJI, rnSan Stores, Let.) 

Rs. 6-6-0. f for Agent in Calcutta, fat ti> 'Society of«the Japanese 

Residents, Bombay. 

N.B.—*An authenticated receipt will be forwarded by i..e Yokohama Specie 
Bank, Ld., Bombay, as Cashiers of the Fund on the remittance to hand. 



Articles Purchase'd, Presented, or l^nt. 


A. 

f • * 

To/a/ 7>aiuc 
of fumituri 
furcha^c /. 

List of , 
artictes. 

I. Cteneral Section: - 

f 

a 

♦ • 

106 15 6 

Four hanging racks, two jewel table 
lamps, tin boxes, one wooden lad 
del. one hatti^ tumblers, padlocks 

n. Industrial Section: 

20 ) IS 3 

Three almirahs, si\ racks, one casl 
box, one wcxiden box, one bracket 
one saw, one hammer, one pair 0 
scissors, one waste paper basket, 
one jewel hanging lamp, two 
measuring tapes, one office-knife 
and a number of similar miscellane¬ 
ous items. 

III. Itagaeine Section : - 

. 30 13 

Two lacks, one table with draweis. 

1 ’olal 

347 12 3 

\ 


'B. 


(i)- Iftesides Iftese articles purchased, the following articles have been lent or 
presented by the patrons of the Society for its use nine almiiahs, three 
0 tabfes, dve chairs, seven benches, one book-case, one ink-stand, three stools 
one foot-stool, two Sandow’s i^firing Grip Dumb-bells, two jewel hanging 
lamps, tw'o jev\€^ table lamps, two pillows, one dume. foui bed-sheets, eight 
pillow-cases. 


•m 

(3) Jibottt 1300 volumes of English, SanskAt and Bengali books and a large 
collection of magazines ^English, American, and India) have been lent or 
presented by many friends and patrons of the Society. ^ ^ 

» H 


(3) T wo rooms in the second story of the Metropolitan Institu tion have been 
Jem by the authorities foi *the exclusive use of the Society and two lecture- 
lialls'vlumished nidi tables, chairs, and betfehes), each fitted to provide sitting 
room for ovei two hundred students have al^ been kindly lent to the 
Society for use in the mornings and in the evenings and are used for the 
Society’s Weekly Classes, and Public Meetings and also, foi holding periodic al 
, lndutftri|^ Exhibitions and similar other purposes. '' ^ 


Nufe .—The Accounts first prepared by ,.9 small committee of workers of tlie 

Society consisting of Babu Kisori Mohan Gnpta, and Babu Nirod Bhushan Basu., 
They ware then Jjtbu UuapjChandid ClMfc ^dar. M.A.. Jokrt«EfJ^or. Dav ^ 

present^ to"’ ^General tiecrotwy afi 
Ammuiia were iinallv subesktad ter foe eeneral bodo ttf nemhesu 

by them. 









